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POUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


'ree  Press  Needed  by  People 
nd  G  overnment — Roosevelt 


Freedom  Not  Curtailed,  President  Asserts  in 
Message  to  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . . .  Urges 
Reform  from  Within  of  “Certain  Tendencies" 


IDENT  ROOSEVELT,  in  his 
t  comprehensive  utterance  to 
on  the  subject  of  the  free  press, 
ed  Dec.  11  in  the  60th  anni- 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
tch,  declared  “a  free  press  is 
tial  to  us  as  a  people  and  to  the 
tenancc  of  our  form  of  govern- 

President  discussed  at  length 
’  self-searching  inquiry  of  those 
editorial  sanctums  and  news- 
'  ■  counting  rooms  as  to  what  con¬ 
es  their  obligations  to  American 
rs,”  and  asserted  that  “If  certain 
ncies  need  to  be  reformed,  the 
,  will  have  greater  force  if  it 
s  from  within  rather  than  through 
nal  pressure  from  readers.” 
foubtt  Danger  to  Free  Press 
ailing  “so  much  resounding 
der’  about  the  freedom  of  the 
in  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Roose- 
wrote: 

the  freedom  of  the  press  en- 
•rod  from  without?  I  doubt  it.” 
to  political  criticism,  the  Presi- 
wrote:  “I  do  not  think  that  any- 
would  seriously  argue  that  the 
om  of  the  press  to  criticise  the 
inistratiiin  in  office  has,  in  any 
er,  been  curtailed  since  the  spring 
33.  A  casual  reading  of  a  repre- 
tive  digest  would  reveal  the  fal- 
of  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
e  be!  And  may  that  freedom 
prevail — throughout  this  Ad- 
tration  and  throughout  every 
inistration  in  all  the  years  to 

pr  making  the  remark  about  a 
press  being  essential,  he  added: 
the  other  hand,  however,  our 
"iment.  Federal,  State  and  mu- 
1.  has  rightfully  and  necessarily 
terest  in  freedom  of  the  news  as 
as  in  the  preservation  of  a  free 

y 

i  Teit  of  Roosavtif  Letter 

e  President’s  letter,  dated  Nov. 

Hows: 

lear  Mr.  Pulitzer; 
is  not  my  purpose  primarily  to 
^  lecture  on  the  ethics  of 
ialism;  but  our  newspapers  are 
■^ntially  public  institutions  that 
3ze  subject  to  the  closest  scru- 
of  their  readers.  Since  it  is  the 
-rs  who  make  possible  by  their 
:iage  the  publication  of  all  of  our 
js,  perhaps  the  readers  are  en- 
P  to  be  heard  on  that  ago-cld 
|;on  of  a  free  press.  The  rajnifi- 
r“®  that  question  are  so  many 
bwk  would  be  required  if  all 
I  to  be  dealt  with, 
ft  more  forcible  than  any  cr-ti- 
1  om  without  is  the  self-search- 
Inquiry  of  those  within  editorial 


sanctums  and  newspaper  counting 
rooms  as  to  what  constitutes  their 
obligation  to  the  readers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.  After  all,  if  cer¬ 
tain  tendencies  need  to  be  reformed, 
the  reform  will  have  greater  force  if 
it  comes  from  within  rather  than 
through  external  pressure  from 
readers. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  uttered 
some  truths  not  only  frank  but  brutal 
in  their  frankness. 

“That  newspaper  that  happens  to 
come  by  an  enlightened-spirited  pub¬ 
lisher,”  wrote  Mr.  Hall,  “is  fortunate; 
the  one  that  inherits  a  stuffed  shirt 
and  a  merchant  can  never  again  hold 
up  its  head.”  Continuing,  he  said: 
"You  see,  the  timid  money-seeking 
publisher  is  the  heir  and  assign  of  the 
rowdy,  blatant  office-seeking  editor, 
and  American  journalism  is  still  young 
and  immature.  Its  traditions  are 
tender  and  delicate.  Neither  the  old- 
time  newspaper  editor  nor  the  current 
type  of  publisher  represents  the  ideal 
of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Hall  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
not  talking  of  the  great  editors  of 
other  days  nor  yet  of  the  great  pub- 
li.shers  of  today.  He  was  talking,  he 
said,  of  the  run-of-the-mine  stuff. 


those  who  “have  no  blood  on  their 
spurs,  much  less  their  swords.” 

"Few  Sub-Pulitzers  or  Sub-Ochses" 

“Most  of  them  came,”  he  said,  “not 
from  news  room  desks  but  from  the 
counting  room,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  the  money  necessary  to  buy 
even  a  country  daily.  Some  of  them 
are  lawyers,  bankers,  manufacturers 
and  many  are  former  advertising 
managers — few  of  them  are  journalists 
at  heart.  Most  of  them  do  not  know 
the  difference  betw'een  an  objective 
news  story  and  a  free  reader  for  a 
furniture  store.  It  pains  and  annoys 
them  for  a  trained  editor  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  difference.  Few  of 
them  are  sub-Pulitzers  or  sub- 
Ochses.  They  remember  only  that 
Pulitzer  and  Ochs  were  financially 
successful.” 

Now  bear  in  mind  this  is  not  the 
criticism  of  an  outsider.  It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  a  representative 
American  editor  and  the  vehicle  of 
his  utterance  is  none  other  than  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Not  to  make  Mr 
Hall  end  on  too  pessimistic  a  note,  let 
me  allow  him  this  additional  quota¬ 
tion;  “Our  newspapers  are  better  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before,  but  they  are  not 
yet  half  good  enough,  taking  them 
state  by  state.” 


Ross  Handled  P-D  Anniversary  Issue 


ST.  LOUIS,  Dec.  12 — The  60th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  by  the 
late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  was 
commemorated 
by  the  paper 
yesterday  in  a 
i6-page  supple¬ 
ment  with  a 
theme  of  “Whi¬ 
ther  America.” 
The  leading  ar¬ 
ticle  was  a  letter 
on  “Freedom  of 
the  Press”  from 
President  Roose- 
Ch.rlet  S.  Rost  velt,  which  is 
carried  m  full  on 


this  page. 

Seventeen  other  notable  contribu¬ 
tors,  in  a  series  of  copyrighted  articles, 
developed  the  main  theme  of  the  issue. 
They  were  James  Truslow  Adams, 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Sidney 
Hillman,  Alvin  Johnson,  Norman 
Thomas,  Lewis  Mumford,  Frank  R. 
McNinch,  Gerard  Swope,  William 
Allen  White,  Major-General  Frank 
R.  McCoy,  Charles  A.  Beard,  John 
L.  Lewis,  William  Green,  Arthur  H. 


Compton,  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  Dr. 
Hugh  Cabot,  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

Arrangements  for  the  supplement 
were  in  charge  of  Charles  G.  Ross, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
paper.  Ross,  for  the  past  two  months 
handled  contributed  material  and 
made  the  general  plans  for  lay-out. 

The  edition  consisted  of  118  pages 
in  11  sections.  Reproduced  on  the 
front  page  of  the  "Whither  America” 
section  was  the  Post-Dispatch  plat¬ 
form — ^“retirement  message”  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  mentioned  in  the  President’s 
letter  as  “the  ideal  for  which  all 
American  newspapers  should  strive.” 

An  editor’s  note  boxed  on  the  same 
page  recalled  that  the  50th  anniversary 
number  in  1928  contained  a  symposium 
of  articles  by  distinguished  thinkers 
throughout  the  world,  taking  stock  of 
civilization  and  essaying  predictions 
of  its  drift.  “We  have  chosen  this 
occasion,  because  of  the  urgency  of 
American  problems  and  their  special 
character  in  a  world  of  growing  con¬ 
flict  between  systems  of  government, 
to  concentrate  on  trends  in  the  U.  S.,” 
the  editor  said.  “This  section,  then, 
adds  an  American  section,  by  Ameri¬ 
can  authors,  to  the  symposium  of  10 
years  ago.” 


In  these  past  few  years  there  has 
been  so  much  resounding  thunder 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press  that 
one  sometimes  wonders  what  it  is  all 
about.  Is  the  freedom  of  the  press 
endangered  from  without?  I  doubt 
it.  I  am  inclined  personally  to  think 
that  Editor  Hall  was  moving  in  the 
right  direction  when  he  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper  counting  room.  I  have 
implicit  confidence  that  Mr.  Hall 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  he 
says  run-of-the-mine  publishers  “do 
not  know  the  difference  between  an 
objective  news  story  and  a  free  reader 
for  a  furniture  store.” 

Counting  Room  Can't  Control 

I  have  always  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  our  newspapers  cannot  be  edited 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public, 
from  the  counting  room.  And  I  wish 
we  could  have  a  national  symposium 
on  that  question,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
How  many  bogies  are  conjured  up  by 
invoking  that  greatly  overworked 
phrase! 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would 
seriously  argue  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  to  criticise  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  office  has,  in  any  manner,  been 
curtailed  since  the  spring  of  1933.  A 
casual  reading  of  a  representative 
digest  would  reveal  the  fallacy  of 
allegations  to  the  contrary.  Praise 
be!  And  may  that  freedom  ever  pre¬ 
vail — throughout  this  Administration 
and  throughout  every  administration 
in  all  the  years  to  come. 

This  is  a  theme  which  is  worthy  of 
serious  thought  in  connection  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  great  journal  like  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Assuming,  as 
I  do,  that  complete  liberty  to  criticize 
government  is  a  paramount  right  un¬ 
der  freedom  of  the  press — as  we  know 
it  and  as  it  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution — I  have  found  it  enlight¬ 
ening  to  peruse  some  editorials  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  various  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 

Let  me  give  you  this  quotation: 

“All  the  material  interests  of  the 
C(.untry  are  undergoing  a  strain 
without  example.  Every  branch  of 
business  is  suffering.  Enterprise  is 
arrested.  Capital  lies  idle,  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  common.  Relief  must  come 
first  through  .severe  economy  in  the 
public  service,  such  as  individuals  are 
forced  to  practice  in  their  private 
households.” 

That  has  such  a  familiar  ring  that 
it  might  be  offered  as  a  current  edi¬ 
torial.  As  a  fact,  it  is  from  our  old 
friend,  the  Sun  (New  York),  and  the 
editorial  quoted  appeared  in  that 
paper  in  1878,  the  year  the  Post- 
Dispatch  was  founded. 

Quotas  Now  York  Sun 

Here  is  one  so  fresh  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  dew  on  the  petals:  “The 
greatest  measure  of  centralization  and 
of  paternalism  in  government  ever 
undertaken  in  this  country  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
is  undoubtedly  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Bill.” 

So  spake  the  same  New  York  Sun, 
not  this  week,  but  51  years  ago  last 
February. 

Something  which  brings  the  past 
right  up  to  the  present  is  found  in  this 
(Coifinued  on  page  67) 
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PUBLISH; 


FCC  Allots  Frequencies 
For  Spot  News  Reports 

Paves  Way  for  Radio-Equipped  “Super- 
Reporters”  Who  Will  Send  Stories  to 
City  Desks  Direct  from  Disaster  Scenes 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  14 — Fre-  communication  from  the  scene  of  the 
quencies  set  aside  today  by  the  news  event  to  the  desk  in  the  city 
Federal  Communications  Commis-  room.  Two-way  communication  is 
sion,  will  make  possible  utilization  of  possible  between  the  sender  and  the 
radio-equipped  reporters  who  will  receiver,  and  that  conversation  may 
send  stories  from  remote  points  for  be  carried  on  whether  the  sender  is 


relay  to  their  city  desks.  on  land,  aboard  ship,  or  in  an  airplane. 

Portable  sending  sets  will  be  car-  Licenses  will  run  for  one  year, 
ried  by  these  super-reporters  of  news-  Forms  for  use  in  applying  for 
papers  and  press  associations.  “Un-  assignment  will  be  ready  soon.  Fre- 
der  this  license,”  the  commission  ex-  quencies  will  be  allocated  Jan.  1. 
plains,  “a  reporter  could  go  aboard  ,  n  i 

the  hulk  of  a  burning  vessel,  for  in-  Kudnei  Settles 
stance,  and  radio  his  story  to  the  relay 

press  unit  on  the  shore,  which  in  turn  VJOOQ  iYl@QSlire 
could  telephone  or  telegraph  the  story  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  Ne' 
to  the  desk.”  vertising  agency,  settled  o 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Di-c.  27-29  —  American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  J  a  y  h  a  w  k , 
Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

D«t.  28-29  —  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  Christmas  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  3-f*-7  —  News  Photogra¬ 
phy  Conference,  Washington  & 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Jan.  6-7 — Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Dupont  Hotel,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Dailies  May  Receive 
Gov't  Ad  Money 


Gannett  Staffs 
To  Get  10% 

Of  '38  Profits 

Shares  to  Be  Based  on 
Earnings  .  .  .  All  Papers 
In  Group  Vote  Bonus  ! 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15— All 
time  employes  of  the  Gannett  .\ 
papers  will  share  in  the  1938  pr 
it  was  announced  by  Frank  E.  . 
today. 

Announcement  came  followir: 
tion  yesterday  by  the  board  of  d:: 
ors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  voting 
of  the  1938  profits  of  the  comps: 
be  distributed  among  its  employ: 
a  pro  rata  share  of  their  earning 
five  years  ending  with  the  last  ol 
month.  Checks  will  be  di.stribu 


Kudner  Settles 


Cose 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  14-If  funds 
are  granted  in  the  new  budget  for  ad-  1939,  or  as 

vertising  of  government  “baby  bonds.” 

daily  newspapers  will  receive  a  larger  Subsidiaries  included 

share  of  the  appropriation  which  in  Mr.  Gannett  also  announced 


Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York  ad-  former  years  ranged  between  $300,000  recommendation  of  the 


vertising  agency,  settled  out  of  court  ond  $400,000. 


directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  all  su 


The  snecial  nress  service  is  one  of  Wednesday  the  $250,000  breach  of  .  No  formal  request  has  been  made  companies  have  taken  similar 
the  first  refiular  uses  authorized  in  contract  case  brought  against  it  early  f^y  the  Treasury  for  such  an  item.  The  Gannett  Newspapers  of 

he  “verv  hkh  fTeouenev  brnd'*:^  this  year  by  Neville  O^eill,  an  ad-  Last  year.  Congress  refused  to  make  the  full-time  employes  will  par 

k'LS  verging  J'opy  writer,  sittlemen,  an  appropriation  alter  lengthy  debate  - 

ij».  Fwriu.iw.  LJr— ...  amount  was  not  stated  by  attorneys  m  which  failuure  to  use  newspapers  Times-Untor^  Rochester  Demo  | 

Non-Exclusive  Licenses  fr,  h.  “in  more  generally  was  criticized  bv  Con-  Chronicle,  Hartford  (Conn.)  II 


An  informal  hearing  on  this  subj^t,  figures”  and  reported  by  others  gressmen  who  professed  to  see  little  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Elmira  Ac 

conducted  several  months  ago,  indie-  between  $10,000  and  $25,000.  benefit  arising  out  of  magazine  pro-  Elmim  Sunday  Tele^am.l 

ated  an  eager  demand  on  the  part  of  ’  ’  ' 


,  ,  j  wu  a  r  to  he  between  $10,000  and  $25,000.  - „ -  x---  a  u  rr--  r,  i  • 

ated  an  eager  demand  on  the  part  of  believed  to  be  the  first  set-  motion.  At  the  Treasury  it  was  said  Observer-Dispatch,  Utica  Daily  > 

both  newspapers  and  pr^s  a^ocia-  tlement  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  today  that  thought  has  been  given  Ithaca  Journal,  Nexvburgh  New.  J 
bons  that  will  create  a  problem  for  the  brought  recently  against  future  advertising  programs  and  that,  Neios,  Albany  Kmcker^, 

Commission  m  ^rce  mg  out  facdi-  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers  if  they  are  authorized  by  Congress,  Neio®  Ogdensburg  Journal  P.r 
ties.  This  difficulty  wiU  be  met  in  part  ^left  of  ideas,  slogans,  etc.  newspapers  will  be  used  more  widely.  fN.J.)  Courier-News  Malone 

by  i^uance  of  non-exclusive  licenses,  ^udner’s  attorneys,  Kercher  &  Link,  Promotion  of  “baby  bond”  sales,  in-  .Danmllc  (LI.)  Comn.r 

and  limitation  of  the  press  radio  ser-  settle  the  case  after  Mr  eluding  administration,  and  making  Neirs,  Saratoga  Springs  Sara'< 


and  limitation  ot  me  press  radio  ser- 

vice  to  situations  where  no  oth^er  J^^dner  took  the  stand  Dec.  9.  allowance  for  postage  (government 

means  of  communication  IS  available  O’Neill’s  suit,  through  hb  at-  frank  was  used),  has  been  computed 

to  mwt  the  nee^  m  hanffii^  special  ^o^neys.  Moos,  Nathan,  Imbrey  &  by  the  Treasury  at  less  than  one-fifth 

events  or  m  gathering  material.  Levine,  was  filed  last  February  and  of  1%  of  sales. 


Promotion  of  “baby  bond”  sales,  in-  SfO-m,  .Danville  (LI.)  Commr 
eluding  administration,  and  making  ^oratoga  Springs  Sara'< 

allowance  for  postage  (government  Massena  Observer. 


events  or  in  gathering  material. 


Get  Roto  Rate  for 
Distributing  Sections 


Regulations  respecting  applications  averred  that  prior  to  December,  1935,  A  Treasury  spokesman  stated  in-  ri..  19  TnrHan 

for  licenses,  maintenance  of  logs,  and  fig  originated  a  plan  and  slogans  for  quiry  proved  that  more  persons  are  “uston,  iz^oraan 

procedure,  are  being  drafted  bv  Com-  .,x.„  u,.  r'x.wwwwy.otixxr,  reachpd  hv  n.wenawrs  fVinn  maua.  Company,  largest  department 


proceaure,  are  oemg  araitea  oy  com-  use  by  General  Motors  Corporation,  reached  by  newspapers  than  maga- 
minion  technicians  for  early  release.  ^de  an  agreement  with  the  zines.  with  a  like  budget,  and  that  a 

pie  present  allocation,  which  is  Kudner  agency  by  which  he  was  to  switch  to  the  former  was  contem- 
subject  to  later  enlargement,  b  ten  one-third  of  all  commissions,  plated  when  the  last  appropriation 

i^quenci^.  This  means  that  not  more  Mr.  O’NeUl  asserted  he  had  origi-  ran  out. 


than  ten  lines  of  communication  can  jjated  the  “Good  Measure”  plan  and 
be  maintained  simultaneously  in  any  slogans  which  the  defendant  employed 
single  area.  ju  an  advertbing  campaign  on  behalf 

Press  associations  are  scheduled  to  of  General  Motors.  The  complaint  al- 


NEWSPRINT  LAND  SALE 


distributed  through  several  r%-. 
The  Christmas  gift  roto  is  saidJ 
the  largest  ever  put  out  by 
store  in  thb  country,  and  l.’^T 


Quebec,  Dec.  15  —  An  important  copies  are  to  be  circulated  befon 
transaction  involving  a  large  tract  of  termination  of  the  campaign. 


leceive  licenses  covering  three  fre-  leged  that  the  Kudner  agency  s  com-  newsprint  limits  has  been  completed  First  appearance  was  inclus:  ’ 
quencies,  and  new^apers  will  divide  mbsions  were  $750,000  on  a  ^,000,000  between  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  the  12-page  section,  with  color 


the  other  seven.  Where  more  than  the  campaign  featuring  plaintiff’s  idea. 

three  associations  and  more  than  _  ■ 

seven  papers  desire  to  cover  the  same  HAS  FINCH  LICENSE 

event  at  the  same  time,  co-operative  a  H.  Finch,  nresident  of 


use  must  be  arranged.  The  situation  is 
similar  to  that  which  existe  when  the 
White  House  authorizes  one  photo¬ 
grapher  to  make  a  picture  with  the 
understanding  that  other  photo  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  given  prinb. 

Will  Serve  Thousands 

The  ten  frequencies  will  serve 
thousands  of  sending  and  receiving 
sete,  but  a  separation  of  several  miles 
between  each  group  of  10  is  essential 
if  interference  is  to  be  avoided.  By 
way  of  explanation,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  10  frequencies  could  be  in  use 
in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Rich¬ 
mond  simultaneously,  each  covering 
a  different  event,  and  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  one  another;  but  if  the 
.spacing  between  the  cities  were  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  miles,  this  would 
not  be  possible.  The  “carry’’  on  a 
message  sent  over  one  of  the  new 
wavelengths  is  not  expected  to  be 
more  than  two  miles;  that  b,  it  will 
not  be  heard  clearly  beyond  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  radio-equipped  reporter 
will  not  achieve  maximum  success 
unless  the  party  receiving  hb  message 
IS  stationed  not  more  than  two  miles 
away. 

No  provision  is  made  for  direct 


campaign  teatunng  plamtiti  s  idea.  Ltd.,  and  Canada  Paper  Company,  front,  back  and  middle  double " 
*T  ji  Q  T7I  T  T/'< Price  Brothers  have  sold  to  Canada  pages,  in  the  Boston  Sunday  G* 

had  r  UN  on  IjIOEJNDCi  Paper  Company  their  limib  in  Mont-  of  Dec.  4. 

W.  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of  the  magny  County,  for  an  amount  said  to  This  was  followed  by  insertis 
Finch  Telecommunications  Labora-  be  $200,000.  The  limits  have  been  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  D« 
tories,  Inc.,  announced  thb  week  that  the  possession  of  the  Price  Company  then  as  a  stuffer  in  the  Boston  S- 

William  A.  Bruno  of  New  York  City  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had  not  ping  News,  Dec.  14. 

has  taken  out  a  license  under  the  recently  been  operated,  as  they  were  Additional  thousands  were 

Finch  Facsimile  patente  and  will  not  required  for  their  own  exploita-  directly  to  charge  accoimt  custo: 


manufacture  Finch  Facsimile  receiv 
ers  in  “Kit”  form. 


tion.  Price  Brothers,  however,  still 
retain  large  holdings  in  this  region. 
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Conceived  as  a  cooperative  T  ^ 
paign,  manufacturers  and 
Marsh  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
ir.g  and  distribution.  The  store  rd 
a  “tremendous”  response  to  the 
paper  inserb  which  circu.« 
throughout  the  territory,  b  ■ 
newspaper  insertion  the  roto 
the  paper’s  masthead,  and  was 
labeled  part  of  the  paper’s  roto  sec  ^ 

Jordan  Marsh  paid  the  fuU  p, 
advertbing  rate  in  both  papers,  H  ^ 
stated.  The  estimated  total  co^ 
newspaper  dbtribution  was 
The  section  was  printed  by 
Gravure  in  New  York.  ibj 

NEW  RATES  FOR  “PUC ' 

Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  issud 
week  a  new  rate  card  announcing 
smallest  color  ad  acceptable  w-| 
one-third  page.  Color  rate  tor 
page  inside  is  $16,000; 

$9,000;  third  page,  minimum 
insertions,  $6,500;  back  cover  i^- 
$17,500.  J 
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Revolt  in  Roto”  Changing 
[echnique  Used  25  Years 


THE  ONCINKATI  KSQl  IREK 


Success  of  New  Idea  in  Gravure  Field  Told  by 
Editors . . .  'Picture  Stories'  Preferred  by  Readers, 
They  Declare  .  .  .  One  Cites  Ad  Gain 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


1912,  when  the  New  York  Times  in-  know  what  is  in  the  section  until  he 
troduced  it  for  the  first  time  in  its  picks  it  up.  It  is  so  edited  to  have 
Sunday  edition;  and  this  was  the  same  something  different  in  every  issue  and 
roto,  that,  as  recently  as  three  years  on  every  page. 

ago,  had  begun  to  give  many  the  New  Picture  Medium  Created 
feeling  of  vague  disquiet.  Was  the  “The  new  picture  sequence  tech- 

r-; -  nique  used  in  rotogravure  sections 

MfciUTTT?'  Itl  i'i  today  has  created  a  new  picture  medi- 

um  in  America,”  he  declared. 

As  a  basis  for  his  assertion  that  roto 
editorial  content  covering  all  ap- 
peals  of  human  nature,  Mr.  Reilly 
cited  letters  received  from  editors 
whose  roto  sections  are  being  pro- 
duced  in  accordance  with  the  generally 


V  tures  —  is  con- 
■  firmed  in  letters 
from  editors 
if  whose  papers 
B  have  adopted  the 
B  new  idea  in  roto. 

These  letters 
were  received 
recently  by  J.  H. 
Reilly,  Chicago 
manager  of  Met- 
J.  H.  Reilly  ropolitan  Sunday 

Newspapers,  i  n 
nnection  with  his  inquiry  as  to  re- 
Mr.  Reilly  desired  the 


Front  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer's  standard  size  roto  section 
illustrating  one  phase  of  the  "revolt  in 
roto." 


accepted  principles  of  pictorial  se-  standing  movies,  the  popular  heroes 
quence.  of  the  day,  the  major  catastrophies, 

W.  M.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Ciii-  the  parlor  games,  the  latest  model 
cinnati  Enquirer,  points  out  his  paper  autos,  etc.  When  people  were  talking 
has  found  a  change  from  long  con-  about  Queen  Mary’s  hats,  we  ran  a 
tinuity  pictures  to  shorter  series  and  page  of  pictures  showing  her  styles  in 
more  loc^ized  subjects  has  proved  to  hats  for  the  last  10  years  or  more, 
be  effective.  “I  do  not  feel  that  by  “jt  is  also  possible,  of  course,  to  use 
this  process  the  roto  picture  problems  continuity  pictures  of  a  single  inci- 
have  been  solved,  but  I  do  know  that  dent.  Instead  of  a  picture  of  a  cham- 
by  following  this  idea  of  change  we  pion  golfer  snapped  gazing  down  the 
cannot  be  far  behind  in  case  some-  fairway  at  the  finish  of  his  swing,  we 
thing  better  develops,”  he  said.  Con-  took  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  swing 
tmuing,  Mr.  Thompson  stated:  with  a  specially-adapted  motion  pic- 

"That  local  advertisers  and  egencies  ture  camera.  The  layout  then  con- 
accept  our  present  roto  makeup  is  at-  tained  a  half  dozen  pictures  of  the 
tested  by  a  percentage  gain  of  3.9  over  swing  taken  at  split-second  intervals 
last  year’s  linage.  The  increase  isn’t  to  show  how  he  did  it. 
very  appreciable,  except  when  com-  “I  don’t  mean  by  all  of  this  that 
pared  to  the  losses  being  sustained  by  every  picture  in  our  section  has  to  be 
black  and  white.  Likewise,  our  cir-  part  of  a  continuity  series.  We  use  a 
culation  department  attributes  part  of  good  many  single  shots  when  we  think 
the  success  of  our  circulation — the  we  have  shots  that  are  interesting, 
highest  in  recent  years — to  the  pulling  But  we  are  aiming  at  one  goal  to 
power  of  our  reader -interest  pictures,  make  every  picture  tell  a  story,  just 
‘‘The  wide  use  of  local  action  pic-  as  we  attempt  to  make  every  block  of 
tures  and  the  variety  of  sources  from  type  tell  a  story.  And  to  be  sure  that 
which  we  receive  syndicated  material  the  story  is  interesting.  The  tech- 
automatically  aids  in  providing  the  nique  of  continuity  pictures  is  being 
reader  with  something  new  and  inter-  widely  used  now,  but  in  some  places 
esting  each  Sunday.  We  have  no  con-  apparently  the  thought  prevails  that 
tracts  or  agreements  with  syndicates;  any  story  told  in  pictures  is  interest- 
therefore,  we  are  in  a  position  to  ing-  This,  of  course,  is  ^no  more  true 
choose  freely  and  on  merit  alone.  I  of  pictures  than  of  type.” 
have  found  that  the  occasional  pub-  Each  Spread  Tells  Story 

lication  of  a  picture  from  one  service,  g  H.  Gauvreau,  editor  of  the  Phil- 
has  kept  us  on  its  mailing  list.  adelphia  Inquirer’s  ‘‘Picture  Parade” 

‘‘Why  a  newspaper  or  magazine  roto  section,  commented  as  follows: 
clicks  is  still  an  enigma  to  me,  and  I  “The  rotogravure  section  of  the  Sun- 
am  still  certain  of  nothing  but  change.  (jgy  Inquirer  is  of  regular  tabloid  size, 
Register  &  Tribune  Treatment  printed  on  the  largest  rotogravure 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  managing  edi-  press  in  the  world  which  is  part  of  our 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib-  plant  equipment.  I  launched  the  sec- 
une,  outlined  recent  experiences  of  tion  for  the  Inquirer  at  the  request 
his  paper  with  rotogravure  as  follows:  of  the  owner,  Mr.  M.  L.  A^enberg  on 
‘‘Fast  action  pictures  have  always  Nov.  14,  1937,  changing  it  from  full 
been  sure-fire  in  roto  or  anywhere  sized  roto  to  tabloid.  Our  first  issue 
else.  Our  roto  editor  collected  several  consisted  of  forty  pages  with  cover 
le?  Again  dozen  action  pictures,  racing  cars  in  full  color,  advertising  in  color  and 
’er,  those  crashing  on  a  track,  an  auto  skidding  a  double  spread  in  color,  other  pic- 
only  striv-  into  a  pedestrian,  a  wild  animal  at-  tures  in  monotone.  My  first  act  was 
thing  that  tacking  his  trainer,  and  so  on.  Tliese  to  throw  out  of  the  window  all  pic- 
it  of  doubt  were  edited  together  and  run  under  tures  of  kittens  sipping  milk  out  of 
The  ex-  the  title  ‘Breathless  Moments.’  A  saucers,  old  ladies  knitting  near  an 
;ontinued.”  similar  technique  can  be  u.sed  on  a  oil  lamp  and  glorified  photographs  of 
s  have  ac-  much  smaller  scale.  Instead  of  a  page  the  Taj  Mahal.  'The  rest  is  history, 
e  Detroit  of  disconnected  pictures  of  Hollywood  ‘‘In  my  format  I  have  eliminated  all 
he  modern  extra  girls,  we  ran  a  page  which  told  ginger-bread  cut-outs  and  designs 
I  is  styled  in  pictures  the  life  of  a  movie  extra  around  pictures,  all  ovals  and  trick 
ik.  There  girl,  where  she  comes  from,  how  much  make-up.  I  made  each  spread  of  pic- 
he  said,  no  money  she  makes,  what  hours  she  tures  tell  a  story  and  the  photographs 
repetitious  works,  what  she  does  for  entertain-  are  laid  out  in  simple  form  so  that  the 


ills  attained, 
formation  for  background  purposes 
preparing  a  talk  on  ‘‘Revolt  in  Roto” 
f  the  recent  Sigma  Delta  Chi  conven¬ 
t’ll  at  Madison.  He  was  aware  of 
|e  trend  to  roto  pictures  that  tell  a 
fnnected  story,  as  opposed  to  the  old 
butch  Windmill”  type  of  gravure 
Ipplement.  What  he  wanted  to 
How  was,  have  newspapers  been  suc- 
S  'ful  in  bringing  about  this  change 
t  m  spot  to  continuity  pictures? 

Pictariied  Stories  in  Demand 
’Replies  from  five  newspapers  indi- 
Ite  the  public  likes  roto  sections  that 
11  stories  in  pictures,  regardless  of 
pether  or  not  the  section  is  tabloid 
I  standard  in  size.  Some  papers,  not 
jpresented  in  the  replies,  have 


Picture  story  on  commercial  whaling  on 
,  age  two  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat's  roto  section. 
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ctures,  unrelated  for  the  most  part,  three  o 
cept  during  the  war,  when  a  com-  Mr. 
nn  character  identified  many  of  efforts 
fctn.  Later  they  become  miscellane-  experir 
again  and  so  continued  until  the  He  con 
Jing  of  1936.  “Waj 

Yet,  in  all  of  rotogravure’s  years  thir.g  1 
existence  in  America,  the  thing  that  looked, 


Inject,  or  that  in  so-called  ‘feature 
jout  fashion,  but,  in  general,  the 
l-up  remained  unchanged — conglom- 
-ite  groupings  of  unrelated  subjects, 
sin  no  definite  purpose  back  of  them 
the  general  one,  of  new.s. 
I  Hi  is  was  the  roto  many  living  clos- 
R  to  it  were  seeing  as  recently  as 
Lee  years  ago  and  finding  it  the  same 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


Many  Striking  Guildsmen 
Return  to  Chicago  Jobs 

Group  of  American  Editorial  Employes  Leads 
Back-to-Work  Movement  ...  100  Returned 
Say  Publishers  .  .  .  ANG  Declines  Estimate 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  15— Weakened  some¬ 
what  by  the  return  of  approximately 
100  strikers  to  work  this  week,  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild’s  Hearst 
unit  strike  enters  its  tenth  day  with 
no  sensational  developments  since 


violence  in  the  picket  line  here  Dec.  8, 
when  Chicago  Evening  American  AFL 
truck  drivers  clashed  with  guildsmen 
and  eight  guild  leaders  were  arrested,  struck  him. 

Approximately  350  employes  allied  ■pjjg  guild 
with  the  guild  struck  Dec.  5  with  AFL 
union  members  continuing  to  work. 

“Back-te-Werk"  Movement 

The  American  and  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  reported  their  staffs  to  be 
vii’tually  back  to  normal,  either  by  re¬ 
turn  of  strikers  or  hiring  of  new  em¬ 
ployes.  Led  by  a  group  of  American 
editorial  workers,  the  ‘‘back-to-work” 
movement  started  last  Saturday  when 
the  management  reported  46  had  quit 
the  guild  to  resume  their  jobs  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  Yesterday  the 
American  reported  42  had  returned  to 
the  editorial  staff.  Conditions  were 
termed  “practically  normal”  in  the 
Herald  &  Elxaminer  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  return  of  several  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Home  delivery  service  was  also  re¬ 
ported  to  be  nearly  normal,  with  most 
of  the  branches  again  being  operated. 

Advertising  continues  to  hold  up. 
despite  guild  efforts  to  weaken  the 
papers  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

Latest  development  in  this  respect  was 
announcement  by  the  guild  that  the 
local  League  of  Women  Shoppers  has 
decided  to  support  its  strike. 

Guild  leaders  declare  the  strike 
situation  remains  unchanged,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  back-to-work  movement. 

While  declining  to  give  a  figure  as  to 
how  many  have  left  the  strikers’ 
ranks,  Don  Stevens,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  local  guild,  asserted: 

“The  management  and  back-to- 
work  weaklings  who  wish  an  early 
settlement  regardless  of  terms  appar¬ 
ently  fail  to  realize  the  essential 
power  factor  of  the  strike.  If  every 
department  of  the  papers  were  fully 
manned  by  strikebreakers,  the  strike 
would  gain  in  power.  That  is  because 
the  fundamental  weapon  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  one  of  public  opinion  as  di¬ 
rected  against  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Pickets'  Cate  Continued 

After  testimony  had  begun  before 
Judge  Oscar  S.  Caplan  yesterday  in 
the  case  of  seven  guild  members  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Cap¬ 
lan  announced,  following  a  confer¬ 
ence,  that  attorneys  had  agreed  to 


building.  He  estimated  about  150  per¬ 
sons  were  in  the  picket  line,  shout¬ 
ing:  “Hold  that  line.”  He  and  four 
other  drivers,  he  said,  decided  to  go 
into  the  plant  for  their  newspapers. 
As  they  started  through  the  line 
someone  hit  a  driver  identified  only 
as  Palmer.  Boni  then  identified  Sell- 
and  Miss  Gardner  as  having 


attorney  asked  Judge 
Caplan  for  a  warrant  charging  Boni 
with  assault  and  battery,  asserting  he 
had  witnesses  who  would  swear  they 
saw  Boni  and  three  other  men  going 
through  the  picket  line  and  “that 
Boni  was  carrying  a  length  of  hose.” 
Request  for  the  warrant  was  not 
pressed  and  after  the  hearing,  the 
guild  attorney  said  he  was  “still  con¬ 
sidering”  the  matter. 

Protests  to  La  Follette  Group 
Charges  of  brutality  at  the  hands 
of  police  allegedly  working  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  “thugs”  in  provoking  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  picket  line  have  been 
filed  with  the  La  Follette  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Committee  at  Washington.  Ask¬ 
ing  investigation  by  the  committee, 
Graham  P.  Donlan,  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild  secretary,  informed  Sen¬ 
ator  La  Follette  that  police  drew  guns 
to  intimidate  “peaceful”  picketers, 
“thugs”  used  rubber  hoses,  and  that 


officers  and  organizers  of  the  guild 
were  arrested  without  cause.  One 
victim  may  lose  sight  of  an  eye  from 
the  altercations,  he  claimed. 

At  committee  headquarters  it  was 
stated  that  the  complaint  would  be 
studied,  but  it  was  admitted  that  due 
to  other  matters  it  is  imlikely  that 
committee  action  would  follow. 

Charles  Finston.  American  re¬ 
porter,  was  spokesman  for  the  group 
that  went  on  strike  with  the  guild, 
but  returned  to  the  jobs  after  five 
days  on  the  picket  line.  Finston’s 
statement  said: 

"Stampeded  into  Strike" 

“Our  going  back  to  work  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  an  emancipation  of  our  con¬ 
science  and  better  judgment.  Recall¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  past  fortnight,  we 
ieel  that  we  were  stampeded  into  this 
strike  action  without  being  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation.  We  were 
not  being  terrorized,  sweated  or  co¬ 
erced  into  fulfilling  our  daily  jobs,  as 
claimed  by  the  guild  in  various  state¬ 
ments  and  bulletins. 

“We  want  to  be  as  fair  about  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  as  we  would  expect 
our  employer  to  be.  We  do  not  feel 
that  such  an  emergency  existed  as 
required  our  leaving  jobs  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  ordinary  comforts  of  our 
families. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
holiday  is  over.  It  was  fun  while  it 
lasted! 

“Frankly,  we  didn’t  know  why  we 
were  striking.  It  all  happened  so 
suddenly.  The  strike  was  a  mistake 
and  we  are  going  back  to  work  to 
right  a  wrong  to  ourselves  and  our 
families.” 

In  addition  to  the  joint  statement, 
the  returned  strikers  joined  in  sign¬ 
ing  a  resolution  reiterating  in  part  the 
Finston  statement.  It  asserted  “bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  the  guild  officers 
were  distributed  for  a  period  of  seven 


hope  that  in  the  meantime  these  dif 
ficulties  will  have  been  adjusted  and 
clarified,”  said  Judge  Caplan. 

Louis  Boni,  American  truck  driver 
and  complainant  in  the  case,  was  the 
first  witness  to  testify.  He  and  other 
witnesses  heard  before  the  continu¬ 
ance  was  ordered,  identified  as  active 
participants  in  the  picket  line  skir- 


BIG  AD  INCREASES  IN  SEVERAL  CITIES 

WITH  THE  Christmas  buying  season  rapidly  approaching  its  peak  the 
optimism  of  merchants  throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in  sp>ecial 
editions  which  reached  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  The  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  on  Dec.  4  printed  an  150-page  70th  anniversary  edition  in  11  sections. 
It  carried  119,714  lines  display  and  9,828  lines  of  classified.  The  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  Dec.  11  edition  ran  118  pages,  the  largest  since  1929. 
It  carried  109,452  lines  of  paid  advertisements  as  compared  with  a  previous 
record  of  97,916  lines  set  on  Dec.  15,  1935.  The  Chicago  Times  published  its 
biggest  issue  Dec.  9  in  two  sections  containing  108  pages,  with  75,987  lines  of 
display  advertisng  of  which  69,628  were  retail.  The  Allegan  (Mich.)  Gazette’s 
second  annual  Christmas  edition  Dec.  8  ran  14  pages  with  17,430  lines  of  local 
advertising,  an  increase  of  4,830  lines  over  last  year’s  edition. 

ANA  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  MAY  10-12 

THE  SPRING  CONFERENCE  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  will 
be  held  May  10,  11,  and  12,  1939,  at  the  Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  according  to  an  announcement  by  that  Association.  “The  Spring  Con¬ 
ference,  as  usual,  will  be  closed  to  all  but  members  of  the  Association,”  said 
Mr.  Allan  T.  Preyer,  vice-president  of  Vick  Chemical  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Association.  “On  May  12,  we  shall  be  guests  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  at  their  annual  meeting  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City.”  At  the  same  time  announcement 
was  made  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ANA  will  be  held  at  the  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  on  September  13-16,  1939. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  RIGHT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  WITNESS 

IN  A  PROSECUTION  in  which  Edward  J.  Felix,  a  taxicab  driver,  was  held 
•I  T  no  .‘T  •  guilty  of  assault  and  fined  $5,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction  at  St.  Louis 

continuance  until  Jan.  26.  It  is  npi  has  upheld  the  right  of  a  newspaper  photographer  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
horw*  that  in  thp  meantime  these  dif-  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  Felix  testified  he  struck  Harold  Ferman, 

St.  Louis  Star-Times  photographer,  in  a  corridor  just  outside  the  Coroner’s 
Court  last  June  17  because  Ferman  took  his  picture  against  his  wishes  and 
kter  refused  to  surrender  the  negative.  Ferman  told  the  jury  he  had  been 
assigned  to  photograph  Felix  as  witness  in  an  inquest  into  the  slaying  of 
Mrs.  Theresa  Cope,  a  nurse. 


4-A  TO  MEET  IN  N.  Y,.  MAY  11-12 

mish:  Don  Stevens,  H.  Richard  Seller,  THE  1939  CONVENTION  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
ANG  representative;  and  Miss  Vir-  cies  will  be  held  May  11-12  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  Sessions 
ginia  Gardner,  Chicago  Tribune  re-  for  members  only  are  scheduled  for  Thursday,  May  11.  On  Friday,  May  12, 
porter  and  chairman  of  the  Tribune  advertiser  guests  will  be  invited  to  join  the  agency  men  in  the  morning  and 
guild  unit,  ^ni  told  of  backing  his  both  advertiser  and  media  guests  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  conven- 
delivery  ^ck  to  the  curt  on  ^  will  take  place  only  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  New  York  World’s 

Wacker  Drive  side  of  the  Hearst  Fair. 


days  prior  to  the  called  strike 
tabling  unsubstantiated  rumors 
reports  designed  to  wrongfully 
improperly  incite  the  guild  meij 
into  hasty  action,”  and  added 
“upon  inquiry  by  the  un derail 
individually  and  collectively,  intoE 
circumstances,  rumors  and  repl 
aforesaid,  it  was  revealed  that| 
purported  reasons  for  the  strike  * 
groundless  and  ill-founded.”  | 
resolution  alleged  that  the 
“appears  to  be  the  result  of  arblji 
and  capricious  action  on  the  pe.- 
officers  of  the  guild  in  confederJ 
with  outside  groups  having  no  dl 
interest  in  the  issues  involved' 

Members  of  the  Hearst  guild 
on  strike  adopted  a  resolution 
pressing  satisfaction  with  the 
their  leaders  are  conducting  the 
called  Dec.  5.  Charged  with  violJ 
editorial  department  contracts.^ 
guild’s  action  followed  the 
ment’s  refusal  to  comply  with  ; 
demands  that  the  papers  rehire 
charged  circulation  and  editorial 
partment  workers  since  Nov.  1  ^ 
freeze  the  staff  pending  agreemec 
a  new  contract  covering  worker 
the  editorial,  circulation,  adverl^i 
and  business  departments. 

Wilkes-Barre  Truce  Fails 

SPOKESMEN  for  the  Wilkes-B:  ‘ 

chapter  of  the  American  New-; 
Guild  said  this  week  the  guild  na . 
bers  would  not  accept  the  truce  ■; 
offered  by  the  publishers  as  the  r:  i 
entered  its  tenth  week.  The 
suggested  by  the  employers  as  a 
of  ending  the  strike  were: 

1 —  To  have  publication  of  nrei 
pers  resumed  at  once  with  all  voifl 
being  reinstated  at  their  old  jobs  rf 
out  prejudice. 

2 —  Filing  of  appeals  by  rival  u- 
requesting  the  labor  board  to  cc:.: 
an  election  and  certify  the  p: 
bargaining  agency. 

3 —  To  open  negotiations  withfc 
days  for  all  non-mechanical  w 
five  days  after  bargaining  agent 
been  determined. 

4 —  Agreement  of  rival  unions  to 
diation  of  the  dispute. 

The  publishers’  spokesman  said 
failure  of  the  rival  unions  to  a 
the  offer  would  mean  the  unit  re 
ing  it  would  have  to  accept  the  n 
for  keeping  the  newspapers 
untU  spring.  ! 

Boston  Contract 

A  ONE- YEAR  contract  covering  € 

partments  other  than  editorial  f 
signed  Dec.  15  between  the  New^ 
gland  Publishing  Company, 
lishers  of  the  Boston  Americev. 
ord,  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  and^ 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston.  Of" 
251  employes  affected  by  the 
tract  many  will  receive  pay  inirtiL 
ranging  from  $2  a  week  to  $15  andS 
making  an  annual  increase  in  the;.< 
roll  of  about  $31,000.  As  the 
lishers  signed  a  contract  with 
American  Federation  of  News 
Reporters  and  Editorial  WorkeK* 
month  covering  editorial  workers* 
Boston  Hearst  papers  are  divided* 
two  union  camps. 

Pittsburgh  Contract 

THE  Sun-Telegraph  imit  of  theP* 

burgh  chapter,  ANG,  voted  Df  I 
to  accept  a  contract  offered  by* 
publisher.  The  agreement  was>J^ 
newal,  with  some  modifications! 
one  expiring  at  midnight  of  that  1 
The  guild  was  denied  a  guild  i  1 

NLRB  Orders  Radio  Vote 

AN  ELECTION  to  determine  ^ 

agency  which  shall  bargain 
tively  for  designated  employes  ofS* 
tion  KSD  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  opt  * 
by  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  has  1* 
ordered  by  the  NLRB,  to  take  P* 
not  later  rtan  Jan.  13,  1939. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST  JUDGES 


H.  M.  Billerbeck 


L.  M.  Malltr 


H.  C.  Marschalk 


Richard  Stanton 


H.  W.  Stansbury 


Edgar  Kobak 


Gordon  C.  Young 


W.  S.  Brown 


C.  C.  Carr  Verne  E.  Burnett  Ben  N.  Poliak  George  Slockbower  Walter  Emery  Roy  W.  Peet  Paul  E.  McElroy 


A  GROUP  of  15  notable  figures  in  the 

field  of  advertising  have  accepted 
invitations  to  serve  as  a  board  of 
judges  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Eighth 
Annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Con¬ 
test,  covering  material  created  and 
used  during  the  calendar  year  1938. 

They  are: 

H.  M.  Billerbeck,  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.,  New  York. 

Lester  M.  Malitz,  manager  Media 
Department,  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  C.  Marschalk,  president,  Mars¬ 
chalk  and  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  Stanton,  vice  -  president. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  W.  Stansbury,  Bowman  &  Co¬ 


lumbia,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Edgar  Kobak,  vicc-president.  Lord 
&  Thomas,  New  York. 

Gordon  C.  Young,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Brown,  advertising  manager, 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New 
Y  ork. 

George  Slockbower,  advertising 
manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark. 

Verne  E.  Burnett,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  public  relations.  General 
Poods  Corp.,  New  York. 

Ben  N.  Poliak,  advertising  manager, 
Richfield  Corp.  of  N.  Y.,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Carr,  advertising  manager. 


Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  ) 

Walter  Emery,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York. 

Roy  W.  Peet,  advertising  manager, 
Colgate-Palmolive- Peet  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Paul  E.  McElroy,  advertisuig  man¬ 
ager,  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corp.,  New  York. 

Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  until  Feb.  28,  1939, 
to  select  the  best  promotion  material 
they  have  issued  in  1938  and  to  enter 
it  in  the  contest. 

There  are  10  classifications — (1) 
best  all  around  promotion  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper;  (2)  best  all 


around  promotion  by  a  regional  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  a  group  of  newspapers 
under  common  ownership;  (3)  adver¬ 
tisements  for  circulation;  (4)  adver¬ 
tisements  for  advertising;  (5)  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  classified  advertising; 
(6)  institutional  advertisements;  (7) 
trade  paper  advertisements;  (8)  di¬ 
rect  mail;  (9)  data  books,  and  (10) 
research  studies. 

Detailed  provisions  of  the  contest 
were  carried  in  an  office  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Oct.  15,  1938  Lssue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  will  appear 
fi'om  time  to  time  until  the  contest 
closes.  A  reprint  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  new.spaper  organization  re- 
quc.sting  it. 
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E(ien  Outdrenvs  FDR 
At  Press  Club  Lunch 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13 — An¬ 
thony  Eden,  Member  of  Parliament 
and  former  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
attracted  a  greater  number  of  ticket 
seekers  for  a  luncheon  address  at  the 
National  Press  Club  today  than  did 
President  Roosevelt  when  the  Chief 
Executive  was  the  honor  guest  last 
month.  Tickets  for  the  Eden  lunch¬ 
eon,  numbering  404,  were  sold  out 
20  minutes  after  they  were  made 
available.  So  large  was  the  crowd  of 
disappointed  club  members  that  stand¬ 
ing  room  was  made  available  and  the 
speech  was  carried  by  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  to  other  parts  of  the 
clubhou.se.  Reservations  for  the 
Presidential  appearance  were  obtain¬ 
able  for  several  days  after  being 
placed  on  sale. 

Eden  spoke  off-the-record  to  an 
audience  that  included  five  members 
of  the  President’s  cabinet  and  key 
officials  of  the  British  Embassy  here. 

Dec.  10,  the  day  following  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  U.  S.,  Capt.  Eden  was 
the  guest  of  Col.  Julius  Oc’.is  Adler, 
general  manager  and  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Tivies,  at  a  private 
mneheon  at  the  Times  annex.  New 
York.  On  Dec.  11  Capt.  Eden  was 
a  guest  at  a  private  dinner  given  by 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Club,  New  York.  The  dinner  was  at¬ 
tended  chiefly  by  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  and  editors. 

adds  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Waxahachie  (Tex.)  Light  has 
suspended  its  Saturday  edition  and  is 
now  issued  evening  and  Sunday. 


DROPS  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  alleging 
libel,  brought  by  Robert  T.  Bess 
against  the  New  York  Sun  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
t’nis  week  by  Justice  Samuel  Miller  on 
the  application  of  Macdonald  DeWitt, 
counsel  for  the  newspaper.  This  suit 
was  one  of  a  series  of  libel  actions 
brought  against  several  New  York 
City  papers.  Prior  suits  against  the 
Times  and  the  World-Telegram  were 
dismissed.  The  items  complained  of 
gave  an  account  of  proceedings  which 
took  place  during  Mayor  LaGuardia’s 
investigation  of  conditions  in  Harlem 
following  race  riots  there  in  1935. 
Counsel  for  Bess  announced  to  Justice 
Miller  he  was  discontinuing  the  suit 
when  bis  client  failed  to  appear  in 
court.  Justice  Miller  then  dismissed 
the  action  and  ruled  that  costs  would 
be  allowed  to  the  Sun. 


OKLA.  PAPERS  SOLD 

The  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Daily  Free 
Lance,  published  by  (George  Riley 
Hall,  since  1912  was  purchased  Dec. 
12  by  Olin  Perkins,  Grand  River  Dam 
authority  member  and  Bailey  Harris, 
both  of  Henryetta.  Sale  of  the  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Chief  and  the 
Cherokee  County  Democrat  -  Star, 
Tahlequah,  was  announced  this  week. 
Paul  B.  McEvoy,  publisher  of  the 
daily  paper  since  1932,  announced  the 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  his 
brother,  Maurice  McEvoy,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Review -Courier,  Alva,  Okla., 
who  will  become  active  publisher  of 
the  Democrat-Chief  this  month.  Paul 
McEvoy  said  he  may  re-enter  the 
daily  newspaper  field  in  a  city  larger 
than  Hobart. 


Italy  Bars  Its  Writers 
From  Foreign  Service 

Within  10  days  after  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Culture  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  Italian  newspapermen 
from  working  for  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies  or  newspapers,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Dec.  12  again  notified  the.se 
writers,  estimated  to  number  200,  they 
must  cease  serving  their  foreign  em¬ 
ployers  by  Jan.  1. 

Among  them  were  Arnaldo  Cortesi, 
correspondent  for  17  years  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Guido  Puccio 
and  Alberto  de  Angelis,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Buenos  Aires  newspaper. 
La  Nacion.  The  Ministry  held  that  as 
Italian  citizens  they  came  under  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  Dec.  3  order. 

Edwin  L.  James,  Times  managing 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “the 
situation  at  this  point  still  is  too  hazy, 
but  we  definitely  will  not  discontinue 
our  Rome  office.”  He  added  that  if 
Mr.  Cortesi  was  amenable  to  leaving 
Rome,  his  home  for  so  many  years, 
“the  Times  will  find  a  place  for  him.” 

When  the  government  order  was 
issued,  wnthout  explanation,  foreign 
correspondents  assumed  it  applied 
only  to  those  enrolled  in  the  Italian 
Syndicate  of  Journalists.  The  Minis¬ 
try  extended  the  prohibition,  however, 
to  any  Italian  providing  news  to  for¬ 
eign  newspapers. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  expulsion 
from  Italy  of  Frank  Smothers,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Rome  correspondent, 
for  his  “unfriendly  attitude”  to  the 
Fascist  government.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  received  word  this  week  from 
Rome  that  “three  others  have  ‘final 
warnings’  and  more  may  receive  these 
friendly  tips  in  the  near  future.” 


Nazi  Newsmen  Boycott 
London,  Lima  Events 

Gerifian  newspapermen  and  diplo¬ 
mats  Dec.  13  boycotted  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  in  London  to  which  they 
had  been  invited  when  they  learned 
that  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain,  the  guest  speaker,  planned  to 
take  the  German  press  to  task  for  its 
‘‘deplorable”  ^'eatment  of  Earl  Bald¬ 
win.  About  25  correspondents  and  10 
Nazi  officials,  including  the  German 
Ambassador,  joined  the  boycott.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  first  time  such  an 
incident  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  association,  which  includes  news¬ 
papermen  of  34  nations. 

Coincident  with  this  action  in  Eng¬ 
land,  five  Reich  writers  covering  the 
Pan-American  Conference  in  Lima. 
Peru,  stalked  out  of  a  committee  ses¬ 
sion  when  Dantes  Bellegarde,  in  a 
stirring  speech  scored  Germany  as  a 
backward  nation. 

PAPER  PROFITS  DOWN 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
and  subsidiaries,  producers  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  paper  products,  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $2,338,608  after 
all  charges  for  depreciation,  deple¬ 
tion,  interest  and  taxes  and  with  al¬ 
lowances  for  minority  stockholders’ 
proportion  of  the  net  profit  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Mills,  Ltd.,  according  to  the 
report  for  the  six  months  ended  Oct. 
31  and  issued  last  week.  In  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  $4,440,801 
was  earned.  This  year’s  result  is 
equivalent  to  44  cents  each  on  2,261,- 
199  shares  of  $5  per  common  stock 
outstanding,  and  compares  with  $1.37 
a  share  in  1937. 
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600  Dailies  Receiving 
"Blue  Coal"  Copy 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Coal  Company  has  expanded  its 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


with  Mayer-Lopez,  Inc.,  international 

agency,  since  July,  has  been  appointed  Campaigns  and  Accounts 

office  manager.  - — - —  _ 


HENRY  T.  EWALD,  president  ot  w.  R.  Laughlin  was  elected  presi- 


Campbell-Ewald  agency  and  founder  dent  of  the  San  Antonio  Advertising 


THE  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc  i 
Akron,  O.,  has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  * 


newspaper  advertising  this  winter  as  of  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  at  a  Club  at  a  recent  meeting.  He  succeeds  &  Son,  Inc.,  effective  January  1,  I939 


a  result  of  surveys  showing  that  last 
year's  newspaper  advertising  brought 
satisfactory  sales  gains  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  mild  season,  it  was  reported  this 
week  in  Number  12  of  the  series  of 
"Advertising  Facts"  issued  by  the 
Promotion  and  Research  department 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  surveys,  made  in  12  cities  last 
April,  also  show'ed  a  100%  gain  in 
dealer  -  identification  over  surveys 
made  in  the  same  12  cities  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  1934.  Dealer  signatures  have  been 
included  in  the  company’s  newspaper 
advertising  sincte  1934. 

This  year's  schedule,  the  Bureau 
folder  notes,  calls  for  the  use  of  more 


recent  banquet  Leroy  Swartzkopf,  district  governor  of 
which  marked  the  10th  District,  AAAA,  and  director 
the  club’s  33rd  in  the  San  Antonio  chapter, 
anniversary,  pre-  Malcolm  K.  Wright,  advertising 
sided  at  the  cere-  manager,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 


Leroy  Swartzkopf,  district  governor  of  to  handle  the  retail  newspaper  adver- 
the  10th  District,  AAAA,  and  director  tising  for  Goodyear  dealers  and  stores 
in  the  San  Antonio  chapter.  The  agency  was  also  named  by  United 


anniversary,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  cere- 


Air  Lines.  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count,  effective  Feb.  1, 1939,  and  by  the 


mony  at  which  Philadelphia,  was  elected  pre.sident  of  ^Beers  Syndicate.  London,  dealer  ii 


10  -  year  mem¬ 
bers  were  pre¬ 
sented  badges 
designating  them 
as  “old  timers." 

Lowell 


Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers  last  diamonds,  to  make  a  nation-wide 

analysis  of  prospects  for  increasing  the 

.  .  j  iu-  I  of  diamonds  in  the  U.  S.  The 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  »  r  11  j 

131  I  *♦  c  1  i4..rv.rv.ore  in^  DeBeers  appointment  followed  a  sur- 


Henry  T.  Ewald 


uesiK  .auus  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,  Inc., 

as  old  timers.  Chicago,  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Lowell  following  executives  as  vice-presi- 
Thomas,  presi-  dents  of  the  agency:  Robert  Wenban, 
dent  of  the  New  Howard  A.  Jones,  and  Marvin 
York  Advertis-  Harms. 
ing  Club,  r  e  - 


Hollister, 


than  600  newspapers,  as  against  138  Year  Award”  at  a  banquet  in  Chicago 


ceived  the  Kappa  Sigma  Man  of  the  p^^.ident  and  director  of  public  rela 


last  year. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  ot  Adver¬ 
tising,  J.  Nelson  Stuart,  until  recently 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Company,  said:  “The 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  winter  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  to  date. 
During  this  coming  winter,  we  will 
concentrate  our  sales  story  in  a  me¬ 
dium  that  we  now  feel  is  much  better 
suited  to  our  purpose  than  any  other.” 


last  w^k.  Hill  Blackett,  president  of  ^  president,  were  inducted 

Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert  agency.  ^fessional  members  of  the  George  1 

was  toastmaster.  Hotchkiss  chapter  of  Alpha  !!! 


tions  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and  Paul 


ueoeers  appoinimeni  loiiowea  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  merchandising  and  advertising 
facilities  in  the  U.  S.  recently  by  H.  F 
Oppenheimer,  representative  of  the 
syndicate. 

Fidelio  Brewery,  Inc.  has  appointed 
Morgan  Reichner  &  Co..  Inc.,  to  handle 
advertising  and  promotion  for  Fidelic 
Beer  and  Ale,  New  Yorker  Beer  and 
Ale,  and  MeSorley’s  Cream  Stock  and 


was  toastmaster. 
Mrs.  Hertha 


Hertha  Samuels,  associated  f^elta  Sigma.  New  York  Univei-s- 


with  the  Palmer  House  Co.  as  adver 


wmi  me:  ±  ctiiii^i  ixiiuac  aa  auver.  -  ,jy  of  the  national  advOrtis- 

tising  and  promotion  manager  of  the  fraternity,  on  Dec.  16.  in  New 


politan  New  York  area.  Copy  testine 
programs  in  smaller  centers  are  ak 


Palmer  House  Shops,  Chicago,  is  re¬ 
signing  to  join  Goodkind  &  Morgan. 
Chicago  agency,  beginning  Jan.  1.  as 
an  account  executive. 

William  A.  Stutts,  who  joined  the 
production  department  of  J.  M. 


CIGARETTE  SUIT 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  12 — The  $1,000,- 
000  suit  brought  by  L.  T.  Junk,  of 


UtiUty  Sold  790,628 
Units  Since  Sept.  1 

More  than  three-quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  electrical  appliances  have  been 
sold  since  Sept.  1  by  the  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  Con- 


Mathes,  Inc.,  in  1936,  has  been  named  Lynchburg,  Va.,  against  the  R.  J. 
an  executive  in  the  agency’s  textile  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  of  Win- 


The  Lead  Industries  Associatio'i 
New  York,  has  appointed  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising.  The 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.  will  continue  tc 
place  the  association’s  advertising  ii. 
plumbing  trade  papers. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  resigned  the  Sawyer  Biscer 
Co.  and  Quality  Biscuit  Co.,  division 


division.  ston-Salem.  N.  C.,  has  been  set  Co.  and  Quality  Biscuit  Co.,  division 

John  Birge.  formerly  advertising  for  the  February  term  of  ffie  U.  S.  of  United  Biscuit  Co.  accounts, 
manager  of  the  General  Electric  Home  court  at  Danville,  Va.,  by  Ju  ge  oy  Whyte’s  Famous  Restaurant,  Ne» 


Bureau,  has  been  named  advertising  Roberte.  Junk  is*  seeking  damans  or  York,  has  appointed  the  Metropolitar 


manager  of  the  Warren  Telechron  Co.. 
Ashland,  Mass.  William  H.  King. 


solidated  Edison  Company,  New  York  ^  assistant  advertising  man- 

utility.  As  of  Dec.  12,  197,657  “bargain  figer. 


the  alleged  use  of  an  advertising  Advertising  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  con- 1 
slogan  for  cigarettes  he  contends  he  duct  a  newspaper  campaign 
suggested  without  being  compen-  The  New  York,  Ontario  . 
sated.  roxi  n.Tto,-....  1 _ _ _ 


packages”  were  moved  through  the 
utility’s  showrooms  to  recognized 
dealers  and  customers.  Each  “pack¬ 
age”  contains  a  4-way  electric  floor 
lamp,  a  toaster,  an  iron  and  a  General 
Electric  radio  for  $24.50. 

Consolidated  Edison  started  its  ad¬ 
vertising  Aug.  31  and  had  set  a  quota 
of  150.000  packages  to  be  sold  before 
Dec.  31  when  the  campaign  ends.  Ap¬ 
proximately  90  daily,  weekly,  subur¬ 
ban  and  metropolitan  papers  are  being 
used  in  the  New  York  area  at  the 
present  time.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  has  been  placing  the  copy. 
The  major  papers  carry  copy  about 
once  a  week. 

This  campaign  has  been  responsible 
for  similar  advertising  campaigns  in 
other  cities  and  also  for  additional 
copy  from  other  advertisers  in  New 
York.  Manufacturers  of  the  items  in 
the  bargain  packages  have  been  boost¬ 
ing  the  campaign  in  their  own  space. 


Richard  C.  Hunt  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Armour  and 
Co.,  Chicago,  in  a  creative  capacity. 


GETS  MILK  ACCOUNT 


The  New  York,  Ontario  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  has  appointed  the  Black- 
stone  Co.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  effective  immediately.  Theme 


Appointment  of  the  San  Francisco  will  be  skiing  activities  in  Sullivan  md 


Mr.  Hunt  formerly  was  as^ciated  with  pf  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  ad-  Ulster  counties,  served  by  the  road. 


Fred  H.  Ebersold.  Inc.,  Chicago  agency  vertising  agency  for  Borden’s  evap-  The  United  States  Producers  or  Bv 


At  one  time  he  operated  his  own  niilk  in  the  11  western  states  Product  Ammonia  has  named  Albe; 


has  been  announced.  The  selection  Sidney  Noble  to  direct  the  advertise 


Frances  Oliver,  formerly  advertis-  enables  co-ordination  of  the  evap-  for  domestic  sulphate  of  ammonu| 
ing  director  of  Helena  Rubenstein.  orated  milk  advertising  with  that  of  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  sched 

Inc.,  has  been  appointed  director  ol  fluid  milk  and  ice  cream  divisions,  uled. 

the  cosmetics  division  of  the  Grey  Ad-  which  have  been  handled  on  the  Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Holly 

vertising  Agency,  Inc.  coast  by  McCann-Erickson  for  six  wood.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  ti 


vertising  Agency,  Inc. 


Anna  F.  Schneider,  who  has  been  years. 


THE  CREED  OF  MANAGEMENT 


URGES  insurance  ADS 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  eco¬ 
nomic  commentator  and  New  York 
Journal -American  financial  writer,  in 
an  address  Tuesday  before  the  In¬ 
surance  Advertising  Conference  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
urged  insurance  companies  to  rede¬ 
sign  the  “package”  in  which  insurance 
is  sold  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
greater  simplicity  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  popular  understanding.  He 
said:  “Insurance  companies  should 
further  safeguard  the  institution  by 
creating  better  popular  understand¬ 
ing  through  unremitting  educational 
advertising,  which  will  sell  concepts 
and  ideas  as  well  as  policies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  there 
has  been  too  much  reliance  on  high 
pressure  selling,  and  too  little  educa¬ 
tional  publicity.” 


From  a  speech  by  Lewis  H.  Brown,  President,  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation,  before  the  Seventh  International 
Management  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  WHO  ARE  responsible  for  the  management  of  business  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  public  for  goods  and  services  and  who  recognize 
our  obligations  to  stockholders  and  employes,  believe 

THAT  we  should  constantly  seek  to  provide  better  values  at  lower 
costs  so  that  more  of  our  pieople  can  enjoy  more  of  the  world’s  goods. 

THAT  we  should  strive  to  develop  the  efficiency  of  industry  so  as  to 
earn  a  fair  return  for  the  investing  public  and  provide  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  reward  for  the  productivity  of  labor. 

THAT  we  should  stimulate  the  genius  of  science  and  utilize  the 
methods  of  research  to  improve  old  products  and  create  new  ones  so 
as  to  continuously  provide  new  fields  of  employment  for  the  pre.sent 
and  the  coming  generations. 

THAT  management  should  encourage  fair  trade  practices  in  busi¬ 
ness  which,  whether  effected  by  competition  or  co-op>eration,  will  be  so 
shaped  as  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  customers  and  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

THAT  it  is  management’s  duty  to  be  alert  to  its  own  shortcomings, 
to  the  need  for  improvement,  and  to  new  requirements  of  society,  while 
always  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  its  trusteeship. 

THAT  business  in  this  country  has  never  been  what  it  could  be  and 
never  what  it  yet  will  be. 

THAT  Business,  Labor,  Government  and  Agriculture  working  hand 
in  hand  can  provide  jobs  and  the  opportunity  for  all  to  work  for  se¬ 
curity  without  loss  of  our  liberty  and  rights  as  free  men. 


Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  tc 
handle  the  advertising  for  the  Wnn: 
King  Soap  Co.,  and  the  Los  Angeil 
Soap  Co.,  effective  Jan.  1.  Schedule 
will  be  run  in  newspapers,  magazir.'- 
andl  radio. 

The  1939  advertising  campaign  i 
Transcontinental  &  Western  A" 
Line,  Inc.,  will  be  doubled  and  new- 
papers  will  continue  to  be  the  chic: 
medium,  it  was  announced  this  wees  ^ 
A  28%  rise  in  business  has  been  fe-j 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1938.  A  j 
present  TWA  is  using  newspapers  t| 
67  citips  .T  Sfprlino  Inc.4 


67  cities.  J.  Sterling  Getchell.  In^f  i 
handles  the  account.  ^  ( 


WAIVES  TARIFF  PENALTY 

The  American  Association  of  Ad' 
vertising  Agencies  was  informed  !«■ 
cently  that  the  Canadian  MinisK 
of  Finance  had  decided  to  waive  per 
alties  “in  the  absence  of  fraud.”  lev'ie 
last  summer  against  United  State 
advertisers  and  agencies  when  baO 
tax  assessments  on  advertising  ma 
terials  shipped  into  Canada  were  coH 
lected.  The  tariff  on  advertising  nia' 
terials  was  adopted  in  July,  1937,  wai 
retroactive  for  three  years  and  ir' 
eluded  cost  of  plates,  art  work,  nia: 
etc.  The  combined  assessments  a: 
penalties  would  have  ranged  fr - 
$100  to  $20,000  on  individual  agenciej 
it  is  said. 


for  DECEMBER  17,  1938 


■(idvettlieti 


■(idvettisina  -H^enciei 


—  J.  K.  Laird  Joins  Y.  &  R.; 
D.  D.  Stauffer  Resigns 

0.,  Inc  J  Kenneth  Laird,  formerly  vice- 
r.  Ayer  president  and  director  of  Weco  Pro- 
1,  1939  i  ducts  Company,  will  become  an 
adver-  account  execu- 

'  - live  in  the  Chi¬ 

cago  office  of 
Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an 
announcement 
from  that  agency. 

Mr.  Laird  has 
for  some  years 
been  an  active 
member  of  the 
Association  o  f 
National  Adver- 
,  tisers  and  in  1937 

handle  Kenneth  Laird  ^33  vice-chair- 

man.  In  1925  he 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago 
)ck  aik  f^erald  &  Examiner.  Late  in  1927  he 
ers  and  appointed  manager  of  the  mer- 

metro-  chandising  department  of  the  paper 
testirc  served  as  manager  of  the 

ire  ak  department  of  the  paper.  He 

left  the  Herald  &  Examiner  in  August. 
1929,  and  went  to  the  Weco  Products 
Company  makers  of  Dr.  West’s  tooth 
!i/  brush,  etc.,  as  advertising  manager. 
9®'  In  1932  he  became  vice-president  and 
'  in  1935  was  elected  a  director, 
ising  u.  Young  &  Rubicam  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  F.  Har- 
c.,  Chi-  rington,  manager  of  the  Hollywood 
BiSCTr  office,  as  director  of  radio  for  the 

livisioni  agency,  succeeding  D.  D.  Stauffer  who 
'■  it,  resigning.  The  appointment  is 

«■,  Ne»  effective  Jan.  1. 

opolita:  Mr.  Stauffer  is  joining  the  firm  of 

to  con-  A.  &  S.  Lyons,  a  talent  agency  and 

business  representative  for  many 

D  West  famous  radio  stars,  on  March  1. 
e  Black-  Mr.  Harrington  has  headed  the 
e  its  ad-  agency’s  west  coast  office  since  1935 
r.  Theme  been  with  the  organization 

ivanand  S‘”ce  1935.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
?  road.  ll*®  Jsck  Benny  program  since  its 
s  or  By  1934.  He  was  formerly  with 

j  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

vertisin:  York. 

mmonii  Young  &  Rubicam,  also  announced 
e  sched-  Wednesday  the  addition  of  Thomas 
L  Burch  to  its  Chicago  office.  He  was 
formerly  division  sales  manager  of 
’.  •  the  Borden  Company  and  will  become 

_  an  account  executive  with  the  agency. 

le  Whui  ^ 

M  NEWSPAPERS  SELL  MILK 

►chedukt  .  1  o  •  1 

lagazir  Wewspspers  are  very  detinitcly 

holding  their  own  as  the  No.  1  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  using  national  adver- 
paign  a  tising  as  a  criterion.”  That  was  the 
ERN  -  statement  made  recently  by  Arthur 
u  of  R.  W.  Jones  Co..  Inc.,  of 

the  cni.  Buffalo,  in  a  talk  before  the  ninth 
iis  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
At  Milk  Distributors,  Inc.,  at  the 

1938.  j  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse.  Mr.  Jones’ 
j  subject  was  “Comparative  Value  of 
lel .  b,  Advertising  —  Newspaper,  Radio,  Car 
^  Cards,  Billboards,  Etc.”  “Opinions  of 
\  the  American  people  have  been 
4ALT^  and  formed  by  their  daily 

of  Ad  so  long  that  what  we  see 

>•  ed  V  paper  immediately  has  consid- 

MinisK  acceptance  and  prestige,”  he 

ve  uer.  .  ^olared.  “For  the  milk  dealer  wish- 
1(^ie:  u'f-  coverage  in  his  territory,  I 
‘d  State  j  newspaper  will  do  the 

hen  bafl  ^ 

sing  malt  TO  END  FALSE  ADS 

SS-i  L.ke  City,  Dec.  12-Action 

1937  vsi  ^Sainst  false  and  misleading  help- 
and  ii-  advertisements  in  Utah  i.s 

irk  luaTj  P  l^y  J-  H.  McGibbeny,  execu- 

ontc’aiv  '-''®  secretary  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
»ed  fri’S  Utah.  He  reports  the  legal 

airpnc'S  epartment  is  ready  to  enforce  the 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

FEW  ARE  THE  advertisers  who  have  t 
the  temerity,  the  conviction,  the  ] 
courage,  or  what  have  you,  to  offer  1 
a  money-back  guarantee  if  the  prod-  1 
uct  they  are  selling  does  not  please 
the  purchaser. 

The  only  one  we  know  of  is  the 
Fidelio  Brewery,  501  First  Avenue. 


MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 


^  FAMOUS 

CREAM  STOCK  ALE 


’  W*  «r«  M  cMtldant  A 

'  that  you  will  anjoy  Mi*  f-i 
McSORLEY’S  P 

Famous  Croam  Stoch  M 

Ala  that  wa  ask  you 
I  to  mako  this  TEST- 

It.  S  bsttiss 
McSORLKY’S  from 
ysur  SMlsr, 

a.Tsst*  IIS  msllsw  I — ^^•ffistilllV 

IssO  tfIffsrsM  flavor.  mi 

S.  If  you  do  not  asroo  that  MctORCCV'S 
Croam  Stoch  Alo  la  floor  than  any  im> 
partad  or  domoatic  alo  you  havo  ovarj 
laatod,  wo  will  gladly  rotund  your  full 
purchaao  prlca.  ~~ 

.  Simply  writs  us  your  rsssaii,  nams, 
addraas  and  occupation.  I 

_  FIDELIO  BREWERY 

sot  First  Avanuo.  Now  Varh,  N.T,  i 


New  York,  which  places  three-inch 
copy  four  times  a  week  in  New  York, 
twice  in  the  Daily  News  and  once 
each  in  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
T  ribune. 

The  copy,  shown  here,  is  a  straight 
money-back  guarantee  if  the  pur¬ 
chaser  does  not  like  McSorley’s  “fa¬ 
mous  cream  stock  ale.” 

“Buy  three  bottles,”  the  copy  says, 
"taste  its  mellow  and  different  flavor, 
and  if  you  do  not  agree  that  McSor¬ 
ley’s  Cream  Stock  Ale  is  finer  than 
any  imported  or  domestic  ale  you 
have  ever  tasted,  we  will  gladly  re- 
lund  your  full  purchase  price.  Sim¬ 
ply  write  us  your  reason,  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  occupation.” 

We  thought  there  must  have  been 
a  number  of  amusing  demands  as  a 
result  of  this  copy  appearing  m  one 
of  the  greediest  cities  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  we  were  pleasantly 
disillusioned  by  Walter  F.  Riker,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Fidelio  and 
McSorley’s. 

When  the  copy  first  appeared 
months  back,  there  were  exactly  12 
requests  for  a  refund.  Mr.  Riker  pier- 
sonally  investigated  them  and  found 
that  five  could  have  been  rejected, 
and  that  three  of  the  remaining  seven 
demands  were  made  purely  out  of 
curiosity. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no 
further  reque.sts  for  money  back.  Mr. 
Riker  reports. 

Recently  McSorley  dabbled  in  radio 
for  a  week  but  did  not  sign  a  con- 
tiact.  Mr.  Riker  is  sold  on  news¬ 
paper  space  and  feels  that  the  pre.seni 
copy,  though  small,  is  producing  re¬ 
sults. 

Tavern-Keepers  Take  Space 

SPEAKING  OF  ALE,  the  Madison  and 

Dane  County  Tavern  Keepers  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  made  a  praiseworthy 
gesture  by  buying  newspaper  space 
page  deep  on  three  columns  in  Madi¬ 


son  Capital  -Times  addressed  to 
parents  asking  their  co-operation  in 
keeping  minors  out  of  their  places  of 
business. 

An  open  letter  said: 

"We  sincerely  ask  you  to  assist  us 
in  maintaining  the  excellent  record 
that  the  taverns  of  Madison  and  Dane 
county  now  have. 

"It  is  not  our  desire  to  sell  minors 
and  we  will  never  KNOWINGLY 
serve  a  minor  an  intoxicating  drink 
of  any  kind. 

"However  .  .  .  one  of  our  problems 
is  that  of  minors  who  deliberately 
misrepresent  their  ages  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  liquor,  and  that 
of  minors  who  appear  to  be  well  over 
age  ask  and  would  permit  us  to  serve 
them  liquor. 

“Note: — The  law  permitting  a  minor 
to  drink  beer  in  a  BEER  tavern  also 
states  that  the  same  minor  CANNOT 
drink  beer  in  a  tavern  serving  liquor. 
This  is  very  confusing  to  the  minors 
and  we  are  asking  you  parents  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  to  them.  We  need  YOUR 
ASSISTANCE  in  helping  us  to  keep 
minors  out  of  our  taverns. 

“Aside  from  the  consideration  we 
owe  the  public,  we  simply  cannot 
jeopardize  the  large  amount  of  money 
invested  in  buildings,  furniture,  fix¬ 
tures,  and  stock  or  the  welfare  of 
several  hundred  of  our  employes,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  own  families  and 
dependents.  It’s  our  problem  and  it’s 
your  problem!” 

The  advertisement  then  quoted  the 
Madison  city  ordinance  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  state  statute  on  the  subject  of 
selling  of  liquor  to  minors.  Copy  was 
completed  with  a  listing  of  all  the 
Madison  and  Dane  county  tavern 
keepers  to  the  number  of  111. 

Advertising  Picture  Page 

TAKING  A  HINT  from  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star's  daily  news  picture  page, 
the  local  advertL«ing  department  of 


that  newspaper  has  worked  up  an  ad¬ 
vertising  picture  page.  The  page, 
which  is  being  run  every  other  Thurs¬ 
day,  emphasizes  important  local  and 
visiting  celebrities,  posed  while  using 
or  buying  advertised  produtcs.  The  ad 
cuts  run  odd  sizes,  just  as  the  news 
photos  do,  and  are  sold  on  odd-size 
rates. 

Weeklies  and  Liquor 

DECIDED  majority  of  country 
weekly  newspapers  have  no  preju- 


d'ce  against  liquor  advertising  and 
the  three -fourths  of  .the  cpuntry 
papers  look  favorably  on  beer  copy, 
according  to  a  nation-wide  survey  just 
completed  by  Woodyard  Associates. 
New  York,  co-operative  organization 
of  weekly  publishers,  among  its  2,113 
members. 

Eliminating  the  states  which  bar 
liquor  advertising,  but  including  the 
counties  and  towns  which  are  dry  by 
local  option,  56%  of  the  country  week¬ 
lies  are  willing  to  carry  hard  liquor 
copy  and  an  even  75%  of  the  papers  in 
/all  48  states  will  take  beer  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  survey  revealed. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  states’  week¬ 
lies  showed  the  heaviest  piercentage 
in  favor  of  liquor  advertising,  85% 
answering  “Yes”  to  the  question;  the 
mid-west,  where  many  counties  and 
towns  are  dry  by  local  option,  is  the 
driest  section,  only  45''!;%  taking 
liquor  copy. 

The  weeklies  surveyed  are  almost 
entirely  in  rural  counties. 

■ 

Curbs  on  Radio  Co-op 
Auto  Ads  Reported 

Millions  of  dollars  annually  will  be 
lost  to  the  radio  industry  because  of 
restrictions  placed  on  co-operatively 
sponsored  spot  radio  programs  by  the 
new  “Automobile  Financing  Code,” 
according  to  a  recent  issue  of  Radio 
Daily. 

The  trade  publication  reported  Dec. 
9,  “according  to  a  clause  in  the  code, 
sponsorship  of  radio  programs  by  the 
parent  organization  and  the  dealers  on 
a  co-operative  basis  must  cease.” 

No  statements  of  clarification  were 
available  from  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Detroit  this  week  on  the 
code.  There  was  no  intimation  that 
this  rule  might  apply  also  to  news¬ 
paper  co-operative  advertising 
The  story  continued:  "At  present, 
the  Chevrolet  campaign,  which  uses 
more  than  300  stations  throughout  the 
country  for  its  quarter-hour  disk  se¬ 
ries,  has  come  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still.  Chrysler,  Ford,  Pljrmouth,  Dodge 
and  other  companies  who  contracted 
for  blocks  of  lime  on  independent  sta¬ 
tions,  only  to  find  that  it  was  illegal 
to  do  so  on  a  co-operative  basis,  have 
also  stopped  their  spot  campaigns, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  months  of 
December  and  January  are  two  of  the 
largest  in  the  industry's  year,  with 
the  introduction  of  next  year’s  models 
now  in  full  swing.” 

Chevrolet  had  resumed  its  15-min¬ 
ute  “Musical  Moments”  series  this  fall 
over  about  250  stations  but  discon¬ 
tinued  it  recently  after  six  weeks. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  code 
is  a  result  of  the  “consent  decrees” 
signed  recently  with  the  FTC  by  Ford 
and  Chrysler, 

■ 

BANK  ADS  VALUABLE 

Value  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
stressed  by  Ernest  A.  Hale,  president 
of  the  New  England  League  of  Federal 
Savings  Institutions,  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Boston  Dec.  10.  Discussing 
the  large  growth  of  business  enjoyed 
by  member  banks.  President  Hale  de¬ 
clared  that  this  growth  in  part  was 
due  to  the  "active  program  of  thrift 
we  carried  forward  in  newspapiers  and 
ether  media.'’  A  comprehensive  educa- 
lional  program  for  the  public  for  1939, 
ba.sed  on  the  outstanding  results  at¬ 
tained  through  newspaper  advertising 
this  year,  were  placed  before  the  con¬ 
vention  by  Raymond  P.  Harold,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Worcester  Cooperative 
■  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

h>  KDITOK  &  PI  BMSHKK  from  Medio 
Kororcin  nieaNtirpnit'ntN) 


1938  1937  %ofK.&r. 

Linagi  LinaRc  1937  Index 

Tiitai  AilvertisiliR: 

Xoveii’.tKT  .  113,456.80(1  119.746.218  94.7  98.8 

October  .  113,558,284  134,979,361  84.1  95.9 

lti>l>la>s  Onlv: 

.November  .  93.31.3,784  98,007.7.19  95.2  97.8 

Oct.pher  .  91.147,412  110.110,566  82.8  92.6 

Ctassifieil : 

Xovrmlor  .  20.233,022  21,738.479  93.0  104.0 

October  .  22.410.872  24,868,795  91.1  106.5 

'detail : 

XovemWr  .  66.508.589  69.892.151  95.1  99.3 

Octolier  .  66,072,721  77,7.54,716  85.0  95.7 

IVpt.  Store: 

.November  .  28.472,157  30,047.009  94.7  10.1.0 

October  .  27,956.380  31.765,841  88.0  99.8 

( Jetieral : 

•November  .  18.748,721  20,151,002  93.0  90.9 

Octiber  .  18,410,607  23,024,071  80.0  81.6 

.Automotive: 

November  .  6.607.541  6.589,296  100.2  112.0 

October  .  4.932.448  7,555,521  63.6  103.5 

I'iiiancial : 

November  .  1.448,933  1,375.290  105.3  76.7 

October  .  1,731.036  1,576.258  109.9  83.3 


N  o  vember  Linage  Off  5.3 
Best  Month  Since  Sept.  ’37 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage  with  the  present  Christmas  linage  in- 
surged  back  in  November  to  within  dicates  a  prosperous  December  with 
5.3%  of  November,  1937,  thus  produc-  a  possible  plus  percentage  over  the 
ing  the  best  record  in  comparison  with  1937  figures. 

the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  Although  the  November  figure  is 
since  Sept.,  1937.  The  Editor  &  ^b-  10%  better  than  October  when  com- 
LisHER  Index  was  at  98.8  for  Novem-  pared  to  the  same  month  in  1937  the 
ber.  actual  linage  placed  in  November, 

All  classifications  were  off  slightly  1938,  was  approximately  100,000  lines 
from  November,  1937,  except  finan-  less  than  October.  These  figures  are 
cial  and  automotive  which  showed  compiled  from  Media  Records  meas- 
gatns.  However,  this  gave  the  best  all-  urements  of  52  cities, 
round  showing  that  has  appeared  for  Automotive  was  100.2%  of  Novem- 
many  months.  This  upturn  combined  ber,  1937,  compared  with  a  63.6% 


showing  in  October.  Financial  re-  increase  in  network  stations  reported 
tained  its  plus  rating  at  105.3%  of  No-  by  NBC  in  a  year  from  142  to  1^  sta- 
vember,  1937.  Automotive’s  rise  was  tions. 

probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Na-  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  bill- 
tional  Automobile  Show  was  held  this  ings  were  $2,453,410  last  month 
year  in  November  whereas  last  ye.ar  showing  a  decrease  of  7.6%.  niis 
it  began  in  October  and  ended  in  drop  was  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  sta- 
November.  tions  from  108  to  113  since  November, 

Although  they  were  off  slightly  in  1937.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  re* 
percentages  from  November,  1937,  dis-  ported  $360,929  billings  in  November, 
play,  retail,  department  store  and  gen-  1938,  or  an  increase  of  29.6  per  cent 
eral  showed  actual  increases  in  linage  The  Mutual  statioiis  increased  from  72 
over  October,  1938.  Display  was  off  to  108  in  the  year. 

4.8%;  classified  7%;  retail  4.9%;  de-  Weekly  magazine  advertising  de¬ 
partment  store  5.3%;  and  general  7%.  dined  27%  from  November,  1937,  or 
Two  radio  chains  reported  increased  from  1,805  to  1,328  pages.  Women’s 
billings  for  November.  The  National  magazines  were  off  17%  for  the  month; 
Broadcasting  Company  billings,  Nov.,  generals  were  off  17%;  and  specials 
1938,  amounted  to  $3,899,915  a  rise  of  were  off  31%,  according  to  figures  sup- 
15.3%  over  November,  1937.  This  in-  plied  by  Publishers  Information  Bu- 
crease  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  reau. 


against  Mrs.  Lemmons  in  a  magis-  grand  juries  merely  reported  facili- 
trate’s  court  by  relatives  of  the  beaten  ties  inadequate.  After  the  Leader  ran 
woman  patient  when  the  hospital  ex-  early  in  October  one  story  of  reported 
pose  appeared,  but  the  indignation  it  “terrible’’  conditions  and  alleged  beat- 
aroused  may  have  had  something  to  ings  of  patients,  which  hospital  au- 
do  with  the  indictment,  conviction  thorities  denied,  J.  R.  Bowman,  night 
and  sentence.  attendant  at  the  hospital  infirmary. 

The  Leader  has  long  campaigned  told  C.  G.  Dickerson,  managing  cdi- 
for  a  clean-up  at  the  insane  asylum  tor.  that  he  would  help  the  paper  get 
and  several  grand  jui-y  investiga-  pictures  showing  conditions  at  the 
tions  have  been  conducted,  but  the  hospital. 

- - - - - Bryan,  the  paper’s  leading  reporter- 

-  photographer,  made  several  night 

.  •. _  visits  to  the  hospital,  telling  guards 

at  the  gate  he  was  visiting  his  brother, 
an  attendant.  One  of  the  pictures 
fie  made  showed  an  old  man  with  a 
1  broken  arm  held  in  place  only  by 

jUllflUHAj  seme  strips  of  adhesive  tape  and  a 

~ crude  sling.  Another  .showed  a  pa- 
tient  tied  tightly  in  his  bed  although 
the  attendant  said  he  was  not  violent 
and  only  got  out  of  his  bed  and  wan- 
dered  about  the  ward  occasionally. 

Bowman  resigned  after  Bryan  took 
the  pictures,  but  the  former  attendant 
Bryan  continued  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital  grounds  nightly,  trying  to  get  a 
picture  of  an  attendant  beating  a  pa- 
tient.  More  than  once  Bryan  heard 
the  sounds  of  beatings  coming  from 

^ -  hospital  wards.  Once,  he  saw  a  pa- 

H  ff tient  being  beaten  with  a  broom,  but 
WAltm-nOJNl  the  beating  stopped  before  Bryan 
Tony  Cabral,  Boston  Herald-Traveler  pho-  could  get  a  picture.  In  another  ward, 
tographer  for  14  years  had  to  call  on  the  he  saw  several  patients  kicked  and 
Coast  Guard  to  save  his  automob.le  from  g^^^ek  by  an  attendant  and  a  patient- 
nl?*  assistant  On  one  nocturnal  visit 


Expose  of  Insane 
Hospital  Brings 
Five  Indictments 


Lexington  Leader  Writer 
Chief  Probe  Witness  .  .  . 

Aid  Jailed,  Head  Ousted 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec.  14  —  Newspa¬ 
permen  of  Kentucky  are  crediting 
A.  P.  Bryan,  state  editor  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader,  with  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  triumphs  of  the 
year  for  an  expose  of  conditions  at 
Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Lexington. 

Written  after  m.any  nights  of  snoop¬ 
ing  around  inside  the  guarded  hos¬ 
pital  grounds  and  illustrated  with 
four  pictures  taken  by  the  author,  the 
expose  in  the  Leader  Nov.  7  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  grand  jury  investigation 
which  resulted  in  the  indictment  of 
five  persons.  They  included  the  for¬ 
mer  superintendent,  who  was  indicted 
on  two  counts;  two  former  employes, 
one  present  employe  and  the  former 
head  of  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

Woman  Attendant  Sentenced 

A  former  woman  attendant,  Mrs. 

Alice  Lemmons,  was  convicted  of  as¬ 
saulting  a  patient  and  was  given  a 
five-month  jail  sentence,  which  she 
appealed.  The  former  superintendent, 

Dr.  J.  L.  Vallandingham,  is  now  fac¬ 
ing  trial  on  indictments  charging  him 
with  nonfeasance  in  office  and  obtain¬ 
ing  campaign  funds  from  state  em¬ 
ployes  by  coercion.  Leon  G.  Mardis, 
an  attendant  at  the  hospital  infirmary,  trawlei 
faces  trial  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  with  hi 
a  patient.  D.  M.  Ford,  a  former  hos-  his  ca 
pital  supervisor,  and  Frederick  A.  back  ■ 
Wallis,  former  State  Welfare  Depart-  “"d  s 
ment  director,  each  face  charges  of 
obtaining  campaign  funds  from  state 
employes  by  coercion. 

Charges  had  already  been  brought  „ 


Gridiron  Club  Elects 
Clapper  President 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  15— The 
Gridiron  Club  has  elected  Raymond 
Clapper,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  col- 
as 

dent,  succeeding 
George  R. 
Holmes,  chief 


To1«t  Salts 
Volumt 

33  Wtpks-ISSl 
S27'U3S,|6,V(I(i 
1S4.2,1(>.0.S<I.2.3 
U«.)M.')'».VI2 

‘»S.IW4.‘llO.K<) 

7-V''2l. 643.77 
6‘»>SS,720.73 
S<».5%.42‘>.|N 
4*>.2'^7.SO'>.(k* 


AREA 


*  <  lu>  jhoiij  (  aOUIIt) 

*  26  (aounlicii  (AJj.u 
Maniihon  (^iunl> 
l*r;inktin  ( Iount> 
l.ucus  (^>unt> 

^  Suntinit  ('ounl> 
Monliionicry  C!oui 
it  Mjhoninji  (^>unl) 

*  Sturk  ('ounl> 


iiinitvtou 


lOtjl  tor  aho\c  iiiiirkvls 
Griind  totiil  for  stutv 


STARK 

COUNTY 


MAHONING 

COUNTY 

$50,596,429.18 


Here  are  TWD  Markets  we  can  Sell  at  DIVE  Cost 


CLBVBLAND  PLAIN  DBALBR 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


TW  O  markets  in  ONK — 


(1)  Greater  (^lleveland  with  the  larj^est  re¬ 
tail  volume  in  the  state  of  Ohio  and 


(2)  the  26  counties  adjaeent,  with  the  second 
largest  retail  volume  in  the  state.  Akron, 
Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 


That’s  the  Cleveland  2  for  1  Market.  And 
here’s  a  decided  advantage — the  Plain  I^ealer 
is  the  one  single  newspaper  that  reaches  this 
2  for  1  market.  It  gives  you  (Cleveland,  and 
is  the  only  newspaper  that  covers  the  26 
neighboring  counties. 


Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance  of 
this  2  for  1  market — Cleveland  and  the  26- 
county  area.  Then  ask  your  advertising 
agency  to  tell  you  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  Cleveland  2  for  1  market  at  ONE 
low  cost. 


THI  COMPACT  CliVIlAND  MARKIT  ttl7.M0.03S.30— 4f.  OP  OHIO'S  RITAIL  SAIIS 
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s  width  was  used  during  the 
d  period  in  the  printing  of 


The  case  of  the  odd-sized  newsprint 
rolls  which  were  reported  detained  by 
the  United  States  Customs  officials  for 
duty  at  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  De¬ 
troit,  has  brought  conflicting  reactions 
from  the  Customs  men. 

After  being  detained  three  days 
from  Dec.  6  through  8,  at  Detroit,  the 
50  tons  of  Scripps-Howard  newsprint 
rolls,  sized  66V^  inches,  was  sent  on  its 
way.  Various  communications  from 
Detroit  report  the  U.  S.  Customs  there 
as  denying  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  They  state  the  carloads  of 
newsprint  were  accidentally  shunted 
off  by  the  railroad  when  the  Customs 
officials  ordered  other  railroad  cars  to 
be  held.  The  paper  has  arrived  at  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
ports,  and  no  further  incidents  have 
developed. 

Daty  Free  Sius  Listed 

Editor  &  Publisher  obtained  this 
week  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Inspector  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
from  Commissioner  of  Customs  J.  H. 
Moyle,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  which  recites  the  picture 
of  how  the  100-tons  of  Hearst  news¬ 
print  was  stopped  last  week  at  Rouses 
Point.  The  letter  lists  sizes  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  which  were  in  use  when  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  passed  and 
which  are  therefore  admitted  duty 
free.  Sixteen  and  one-half  inches  is 
the  lowest  recognized  roll  and  34 
inches  as  the  largest.  Multiples  of 
those  and  the  intermediate  sizes  are 
admitted,  and  double  33V4  inches  is 
66^  which  is  the  size  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  rolls  in  question. 

Scripps-Howard  obtained  a  post¬ 
ponement  Dec.  14  of  the  Tower  case 
in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  N.  Y. 

Meanwhile  the  Hearst  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  held  at  the  border  and  F.  W. 
Myers,  import  brokers,  has  retained 
Strauss  &  Hedges,  New  York,  to  seek 
a  30-day  stay  in  the  matter  at  the 
request  of  the  Lake  St.  John  Paper 
Company,  the  mill  in  question.  It 
was  learned  that  Elisha  Hanson,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisher  Association,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  brief  for  this  case. 

Mr.  Moyle’s  undated  letter  to  Og¬ 
densburg,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Rouses  Point  decision,  follows: 

Commisfioner'i  Letter 

•‘Keference  is  made  to  ymir  letters  of  May 


Circulation 
for  November 


are  consigned  to  a  pa|K‘r  mill  for  use  as  paper 
tock,  an<l  it  appears  that  t!i 
lieen  mutilated 

mmerciallv 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1938. 

November  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  189,302  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


at  the  time  of  importation. 

^uitalile  for  commercial  use  other  th; 
stock,  should  he  allowed  free  entry  under  para 
graph  1750  of  the  tariff  act.  Accordingly,  this 
paper  is  not  entitled  to  free  entry 
stock. 

“Tiie  C'ouri  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeal 
in  T.D.  49534,  has  in  effect  confirmed  the 
llureau's  holding  in  Tl)  40996  that  newsprint 
paper  less  than  16  inches  in  width  is  not  en 
titled  to  free  entry  as  standard  newsprint 
paper.  Under  the  principle  of  this  decision, 
paper  16  inches  or  over  in  width,  and  other¬ 
wise  complying  with  the  requirements  f 
standard  newsprint  paper,  is  not  entitled  to 
free  entry  unless  of  a  width  common  to  a 
class  of  paper  which  at 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  \9M). 


f  the  foregoing,  any  of  the  ikiJH 


letter  of  Mr 


hich  otherwise  con 


form  til  the  re<|uirements  for  standard  ne 


print  |H)per.  should  be  admitted  free  of  tint 
standard  newsprint  paper  under  paragraph 


se  be  governed  accorilmgl 


PEACH  ADS  PLANNED 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Dec.  12 — News 


papers  will  receive  bulk  of  sp>ace  diir 


ing  big  Carolinas- Georgia  peach  ad 


vertismg  campaign  being  considered 


for  1939,  provided  plans  are  approved, 
one  of  the  officials  in  charge  an 


(Conn.)  Netiis-Times;  Inland  .N 


paper  Representatives,  Henderso 


ville  (N.  C.)  Times-News  and  S 


burg  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Da 


GOES  "STREAMLINE 


The  Donora  (Pa.)  fierald-A  liter 


appeared  recently  in  streamline  d 


increased  the  number  of  columns  i 


seven  to  eight,  and  increased  its  p 
from  two  cents  daily  or  12  cents 


v/eek  to  three  cents  daily  or  15  c 


a  week.  Headline  type  face  is  £r 
caps  and  lower  case  and  Erbar  c 


A  new  feature  is  a  headline  box  ti 


columns  wide  at  the  top  of  the  p 
on  the  left  side.  Clark  B.  Johnson 


th&  publisher. 


When  a  newspaper  has  the  in¬ 
fluence  to  induce  more  than 
15,000  persons  to  come  to  its 
Plaxa  to  sing  Christmas  Carols 
on  a  cold  December  night,  it  is 
close  to  the  community  fireside 
and  therefore  a  great  home 
newspaper.  That’s  worth  weigh¬ 
ing  carefully  when  placing  the 
1939  advertising  schedules. 

"Slam 

RcprtMDtcd  bf 

j.  P.  McKinney  and  Son 

it,-  New  York  CkicMo  Son  FraoeiKO 


Customs  Tie-up  of 
Scripps-Howard 
Paper  Accidental 


Detroit  Officials  Place  Blame 
On  Railroad  .  .  .  Commis¬ 
sioner's  Letter  on  Situation 


14  ami  June  22,  1938,  relative  to  tin-  cIa>Nitica- 
tiun  of  certain  paper  in  rolls. 

*‘Vou  state  that  the  paper  in  question  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  importation  of  five  rolls  of  paper 
30i4  to  24  inches  in  width,  and  29  rolls  18*4 
iiKhes  wide,  and  that  it  has  been  your  prac¬ 
tice  to  admit  the  18J4*i«ch  paper,  a  s^imple  of 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau,  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  1772  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  it  is  noted  that  the  imixirter,  sells  about 
50%  of  the  paper  to  newspapers,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  various  other  users. 

*‘V»>u  mention  also  a  shipment  i*f  paper  in 


United  State>  chiefly  fcir  the  printing  of  news- 

P..IKTS. 

“According  to  the  Bureau's  information, 
newsprint  papers  in  rolls  <if  the  following 
widths  were  among  those  used  in  the  United 
State as  or  prior  t«F  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 


.\ct  uf 

f(ir  tile 

printing  of 

newsii.'iiiers 

Iiichfs 

Inclu-s 

1 nches 

Indies 

.11 

32 

.l.l!4 

i; 

ii'A 

32>:i 

.1.1'.' 

17‘.- 

.11' J 

32*4 

.I.U4 

lSf4 

,1114 

33 

34 
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that  newsprint  pape 


“SPECIALS"  NAMED 

Effective  Jan.  22,  Tenney.  W 
ward  &  Co.,  becomes  special  i  c: .  j 
sentatives  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y| 
Tribune.  Others  named  were  W.  ‘ 
Holliday  &  Co.,  Willows  (Cal.)  Jo 
nal;  Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  Inc.,  T 
boro  (N.  C.)  Southerner;  Souths  ^ 
Dailies,  Norman  (Okla.)  Trn,  . 
r.nd  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader.  Ju! 
Mathews  Special  Agency, 


The  GAIN  IN  RETAIL  alone  was  more 
than  25,000''  lines,  and  the  Evening 
American  was  the  only  Chicago 
daily  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in 
retail  advertising. 


■ 


Business  is  Better  in  Chicago— for  those 
concerns  who  are  telling  and  selling  the 
Chicago  Evening  American's  400, OGC 
active,  able-to-buy  families:  *Med\a  Re<onh 


CHICAGO  AMERICAN 


flood  Bowspopeir 


represented  NATIONAUY  by  HEARS!  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE.  RODNEY  E.  BOONE.  GEN.  MGH. 


During  the  month  of  November,  the 
Evening  American  had  a  GAIN  in  total 
advertising  of  more  than  50,000*  lines. 


14 


ED  IT  OR  &  PUBLISH! 


FOR  DOMINAN 


/ 


ACTION:  Behind  the  headlines 
of  today,  hundreds  of  skilled 
United  Press  reporters,  editors, 
writers  manning  an  endless  chain 
of  U.P.  bureaus  from  Shanghai  to 
St.  Louis,  New  York,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rome  and  London  —  men 
and  wires  in  modern  quarters 
where  the  decks  are  always 
cleared  for  ACTION. 


.  -i 


/ 


/ 


OKC  tMBKK  29 

9:0O  a. in. — Symposium:  I’er.soiiiii-I  Melhoils 
III  Selection  of  Journalism  Students,  Dr.  R. 
I).  Casey,  University  of  Minnesota,  chairman. 
10:00 — Special  interest  roundtables.  A.  News 
Photography,  C.  F,  R.  Smith,  University  of 
I.ouisiana,  chairman.  B.  Magazine  Writing, 
Harry  O’Brien,  Ohio  State  University,  chair¬ 
man.  C.  Courses  in  Public  Opinion,  Propa¬ 
ganda  and  Foreign  Press,  Robert  W.  Des¬ 
mond,  Northwestern  University,  chairman. 

1  :,10  p.m.  —  Special  interest  roundtables. 
A.  Trends  in  Journalistic  Curricula,  Jim  Pol¬ 
lard,  Ohio  State  University,  chairman.  B. 
Education  for  the  Country  Newspaper  Field. 
Bruce  McCoy,  University  of  Louisiana,  chair, 
man.  3.30 — Final  .\ATJ  Business  session. 


Journalism  Groups  Meet 
At  Topeka  Dec.  27-29 


A  GENERAL  survey  of  the  relation  of  State  Journal  and  Capper  Publications.  .\d 
schools  of  journalism  with  the  press  dress:  Ted  Wear  city  ^litor,  Topeka  Dail; 
7  ,  7  e  j.  X  iU  Slate  Journal.  Address;  Nelson  Antrim  Craw 

!S  schedul6d  for  discussion  at  the  editor.  Household  Magazine.  8.45  p.m.— 

annual  conventions  of  the  American  Final  executive  session  of  aa.sd.T  to  conclud 
Association  of  Schools  and  Depart-  unfinished  business, 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour-  .V.MERICAN  .\SSt)Cl.\Tlo.\  ui- 

nalism  to  be  held  at  the  Jayhawk  TK.tCllKRS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Hotel.  Topeka.  Kan.,  Dec.  27-29.  December  28 

To  Consider  Amendment  9.^10  ^  — Presidential  aildress:  Edward  N 

The  AASDJ  will  convene  Tuesday,  Doan.  10 :00— -Address:  “The  British  Press, 
Dec.  27  at  which  time  the  group  will  D'-  D.  Casey.  University  of  Minnesot: 

.1  1  10:45 — Address:  “Threats  to  the  rreedom  c 

consider  a  proposed  amendment  creat-  r,„„-Los  A. 

ing  a  new  national  committee  on  ^^1^*  geles  liar  Association  Contempt  of  Com 
tions  of  schools  of  journalism  and  Fight/'  Prof.  Ivan  Benson,  University  c 
newspaper  groups,  such  as  publishers  Southern  California.  11:30 — Address:  “\Vhc 
associations  and  the  American  Society  I  Don’t  Know  About  Teaching  Journalism, 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Guest  speakers  University  of  Was! 

at  the  27th  annual  meeting  will  in-  , 

elude  Casper  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-  2:00  p.m.--SymjK,s.um:  Op,Kirt«nit.es  L 
^  ^  T-ij..  Research  in  Journalism,  Dr.  trank  L.  Mol 

Democrat,  speaking  on  The  Editor  University  of  Iowa,  Chairman.  Opixirtunitii 
Looks  at  Schools  of  Journalism,  and  ,,1  the  field  of  historical  research.  Pcissib 
Ted  Wear,  Topeka  Daily  State  Jour-  studies  in  the  field  of  press  and  public  opinioi 
nal.  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of  Medill  I'ossible  studies  of  benefit  to  newspaper  adve 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  ‘/"’S-  3 :00 -  Special  interest  roundtable 
,  J  a.  r  A  AorvT  A.  Journalism  Curricula  in  Lilieral  Arts  Cc 

Lniversity,  and  president  of  A.ASpj,  Randolph  Fort.  University  of  Alalgtm; 

V/ill  discuss  Schools  of  Journalism  Chairman.  Discussion  Leaders:  Sister  ^ 
and  the  Press.  Celestine.  Loretto  Heights  College;  Miss  Ic 

The  teachers  of  joui  nalism  will  hold  -Tohnson,  Baker  Prof  A  Philli, 

,  .  .  .  ITT  1  Beeilon,  Lniversity  of  Alabama.  B.  The  riv 

a  tWO-da>  session,  beginning  Wednes-  y^ar  Plan  of  Education  for  Journalism  ai 
day,  Dec.  28.  at  which  Presideilt  Eld-  Graduate  Standards.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  C 
ward  N.  Doan,  University  of  Kansas  lumbia  University,  Chairman.  DiscussU 
school  of  journalism,  will  preside,  Leaders:  Dr.  Archibald  MacLeish.  curate 
Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Publications,  Foundation.  Harvard  Universit 

ml  t.  .1  _ :  •  1  Prof.  Raymond  Nixon,  Emorv  University;  E 

deliver  the  principal  address  at  University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Rail 

the  joint  banquet  of  the  two  associa-  \afziger.  University  of  Minnesota;  De; 
tions,  Dec.  28.  His  subject  will  be  Frank  L.  Martin,  University  of  Missou 
"1116  Philosophy  of  Journalism.”  S:00 — Tea  for  women  delegates  and  wives 
Roundtable  discussions  will  feature  tnembers.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Alumnae.  6:30 
the  teachers’  26th  annual  meeting.  A.\SDJ-AATJ  l.anquet.  Address:  “T 

Phikisophy  of  Journalism,  Marco  M(>rro 
Hi9hli9hts  of  Pr09rains  Capper  Publications. 

Highlights  of  the  programs  follow:  | 


WHITE  TO  ‘SLOW  DOWN' 

William  Allen  White,  whose  new 
book,  “A  Puritan  in  Babylon,”  rapidly 
is  becoming  a  best  seller,  has  been 
warned  by  his  physician  that  he  m'ost 
rest,  and  slow  down  the  energetic 
pace  he  has  maintained  for  years  in 
his  office  at  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  But  instead  of  retiring  to  the 
porch  of  his  home,  the  veteran  editor 
and  his  wife  are  leisurely  touring 
Kansas,  stopping  a  day  or  two  in  one 
city  and  driving  on  to  the  next  one 
the  following  day.  He  has  lunch  with 
his  old  friends  in  each  town,  sp>ends 
the  entire  day  in  relaxation. 


©  1938,  NEA 


UBRARIANS  MEET 

The  newspaper  group  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association  discussed 
micro-filming,  the  photographing  of 
newspapers  and  books  on  small  film 
and  its  use  in  the  preservation  of 
newspaper  files,  at  a  dinner  meeting 
December  7  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Miss  Mae  Nyquist,  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
group,  presided.  David  G.  Rogers, 
director  of  research  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  told  the  paper’s  experience 
with  filming  and  of  a  new  project  for 
filming  the  Tribune  index  from  1872 
to  1906. 


in  that 
Eternal 
Childhood 
Favorite 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OK  SCIHXILS 
AND  DEI'AKTMEXTS  OF  JOURNALISM 
December  27,  1938 

9:30  .'i.m. — C%>nvention  Called  to  Order.  Re- 
l»orts  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ctmncil  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Council  (HI  Research  in  Journalism, 
Committee  on  <iraduate  Work  Standards,  Com¬ 
mittee  oi:  Proi*osed  Merger  of  .\ASDJ  and 
AATJ.  and  Editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly. 

1:30  p.m.  —  General  Assembly.  Address: 
■‘The  Editor  L<ioks  at  Schools  of  Journalism," 
Casper  Yost.  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat.  Ad¬ 
dress:  “School"  of  Journalism  and  the  Press/* 
Kenneth  E.  (JDon.  president  of  AASDJ. 
3:00  p.m. — Closed  session.  Re|Mirt  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Relations  with  Newspaper  Groups. 
Consideration  of  proposed  amendment  creating 
new  National  Committee  on  Relations  of 
.^hfKils  of  Journali.Kni  and  Newspaper  Groups. 
Rejort  of  Committee  on  Requirements  for  Ad¬ 
mission  to  Professional  Journalism  Programs. 
3 :00  p.m.— Topeka  Press  Club  Party  for  all 
ilelegates, 

6:30  p.m. — iHnner  as  guests  of  Topeka  Daily 


Paced  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  residential 
building,  Akron  business  showed  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  October  over  the  previous  month! 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  FIGURES! 

Residential  building  up  252.4% 

New  car  registrations  up  41% 

New  truck  registrations  up  1 1.1% 

Bank  debits  up  15.5% 

Retail  Stores  Sales  up  I4.6%* 

With  pay  cuts  restored  to  salaried  workers  in  the  large  Rubber 
Factories,  Akron  merits  a  substantial  share  of  your  advertisinq 
dollar. 

COVER  THIS  ALERT- FREE  SPENDING  MARKET  AT  ONE 
LOW  COST  THROUGH  THE 


Exclusive  pictures 

.  .  .  adorable  costumes 
.  .  .  the  brightest  holiday  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  year  coming  at  no 
extra  cost  to  NEA  client 
newspapers.  Five  daily  re¬ 
leases  between  Christmas  and 
New  Years,  plus  special  pro¬ 
motion  including  Quint  doll 
cut-outs,  and  coloring  contest. 


Established  1839 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

*Percantage  of  increaae  Octo1>er,  1938.  over  September,  1938. 
for  cities  over  100,000  popuUtlon— 0.1'’^.  Figores  from  Ohio  S< 
Bureau  of  Business  Besearch. 


SUPEROTO 

SERVICE 


helps  make  it  o 
big  one  for 


I 


1 


fHE  BASE  OF  THE  JOB 

V 


"■-IF*" 


INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER 

COMPANY 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SUPEROTO  SERVICE 
MEANS 

.  t 

YSUPEROTO"  made  from 
.selected  woods  in  modern 
mills  and  held  to  high 
standards  of  uniformity 
and  quality 

.  A  skilled  technical  staff 
always  at  the  customer's 
service. 

A  stimulating  ser¬ 
vice  to  rotogravure 
editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  men.  sup¬ 
plying  them  with 
dramatic,  forceful 
photographs  for 
both  editorial 
and  advertising 
'  purposes. 


CITY 

CIRCULATION 


t  MONTH-OLD  MERGENTHALER  STRIKE  SETTLED 

yX#  -  ^  ^  gm  A  A  UNION  CONTRACT  under  which  employes  agree  to  risk  5%  of  their 

fcC  #  CL^Ebat  wages  on  the  prosperity  of  their  employer  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 

was  announced  Dec.  13  as  ending  the  month-old  strike  at  the  Mergenthaler 
-  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Strikers,  members  of  Local  1.222  of  the  United 

T  LEAST  ONE  critic  of  the  Stock-  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  a  CIO  affiliate,  returned 
ton  (Cal.)  Record  has  a  sense  of  Dec.  15  to  the  plant  closed  by  the  company  after  the  strike  was  called  Nov.  14 

over  a  proposed  10%  wage  cut.  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the  firm, 
A  printer  recently  put  “The  Weath-  announced  the  previous  agreement  was  renewed  but  it  calls  for  payment 
r”  heading  over  the  birth  annoimce-  to  employes  of  95%  of  the  rate  of  wages  previously  received.  The  remaining 
ijnts.  5%  is  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  bank  accoimt  until  September,  1939,  when 

A  subscriber  clipped  the  column  George  W.  Alger,  impartial  arbitrator  for  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  will 
ad  heading  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  determine  whether  the  company  or  the  employes  receives  the  money. 


RULING  ON  CARRIERS 

Omer  Stokes  Jackson,  Indiana  At¬ 
torney-General,  ruled  Dec.  13  that 
publishers  or  news  agents  in  Indiana 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  employ  chil¬ 
dren  under  14  to  sell  or  distribute 
newspapers  or  periodicals.  State 
child  labor  laws  prohibit  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  14,  the  opin¬ 
ion  said,  and  any  person  employing 
or  permitting  minors  under  14  to  work 
is  subject  to  the  penal  provisions  of 
the  statute.  Most  Indiana  dailies  in 
recent  weeks  have  followed  a  piolicy 
of  hiring  no  boys  under  the  Federal 
strike  “was  caused  primarily  by  re-  Wage-Hour  Law  age  limit, 
fusal  of  the  company  to  bargain  col-  ^ 

lectively  with  us.”  Press  Wireless  is 

a  radio  communications  comx>any  ser-  ARTISTS'  STRIKE  ENDS 
vicing  newspapers  and  wire  services.  .  ,  .  , 

■  A  brief  strike  of  15  masking  artists 

the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
Lf my Ct  advertising  art  department  was  set- 

Twenty-two  newspapers  in  the  tied  last  week  with  a  verbal  agree- 
East,  Far  West,  South  and  Midwest  ment,  granting  wage  increases  rang- 
are  scheduled  to  carry  advertising  for  ing  from  $2  to  $7.50  a  week  to  12 


MAZING  RESULTS  of  celibacy  as 
practiced  in  India  and  described  by 
t«derick  Haskin  in  his  question  and 
nswer  column  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 


Q.—ls  Mahatma  Gandhi  married? 
A— He  is  married  and  has  four  sons 
nd  several  grandchildren.  Married 
at  the  age  of  13,  in  1906,  he  took  a 
perpetual  vow  of  celibacy. 

■ 

IT  WAS  NOT  so  many  years  ago  that 
a  proofreader  on  ffie  Two  Rivers 
(Wis.)  Reporter  had  been  cautioned  to 
watch  proofs  of  obituary  notices  with 
more  care  than  usual,  since  a  pair  of 
"boners”  in  recent  obituaries  had 
greatly  embarrassed  the  staff. 

The  proofreader  was  warned  to  fol¬ 
low  copy,  “or  else” — 

But  she  didn’t,  and  in  her  dis¬ 
obedience  she  saved  one  reporter’s 
neck.  It  seems  that  a  former  pastor 
of  the  town’s  most  socially  conscious 
church  had  succumbed,  and  the  re¬ 
porter’s  copy  read; 

“Rev.  Blank  is  also  survived  by  two 
brothels  in  San  Francisco.” 


Rich  Rural  Hf  arkets 


IN  SPEAKING  before  the  assembled 
journalism  students  of  Alabama  U. 
this  week,  Prince  Hubertus  zu 
Loewenstein,  visiting  Carnegie  pro¬ 
fessor,  related  this  anecdote: 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
famous  democratic 


German  news¬ 
paper,  the  Vosstche  Zeitung,  in  the 
post-war  years  before  the  coming  of 
Hitler  used  to  offer  a  prize  periodically 
to  the  man  who  coiild  think  up  the 
most  sensational  headline. 

The  headline  that  was  voted  the 
first  prize  in  this  contest  was: 
archduke  FERDINAND  STILL 
ALIVE;  WORLD  WAR  IN  VAIN 


Eoixot  &  PuBLisHE*  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
bo:  Used  will  not  be  returned. 

HAWLEY  lOmS  NBC 

Hudson  R.  Hawley,  better  known 
“Boz,”  former  INS  foreign  cor- 
re^ndent,  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  international  division  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


Rural  Sales  Per  Square 
Mile  by  Counties 

HI  More  than  $5,000 
■I  $3,000  to  $5,000 
O  $1,000  to  $3,000 
i  ^  Less  than  $1,000 


Reproduced  from  "Patterns  of 
Stores,  Sales  and  Population” 
— Department  of  Commerce 


The  above  map  shows  that  the  richest  and  largest  rural  markets  (sales  in  towns 
of  less  than  2,500  population)  lie  in  the  areas  where  towns  and  cities  cluster 
near  large  urban  centers. 

As  shown  in  the  map,  the  volume  and  concentration  of  rural  retail  sales  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin  is  unequalled  in  any  other  area  west  or  south  of  Lake 
Michigan  —  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  population  in  the  area, 
excluding  Milwaukee  county,  is  urban. 

Because  the  rural  market  here  is  concentrated  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  urban  market,  distribution,  sales,  and  advertising  costs  are  economical. 
Ask  to  see  how  The  Journal  covers  this  A-1  mafket. 


fM  ,)«  ftmr  Mtan  ■« 
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pages  covered  by  the  subject  will  in  greater  display  value.  Pictures  does 
the  last  analysis  present  one  single  not  hesitate  to  blow  up  a  photo  to  full 
unit.  page  size  if  the  photo  warrants  it. 

“We  are  not  especially  interested  in 
news  pictures  for  this  section.  We  feel 
we  give  adeqixate  treatment  of  news 

photographs  on  our  regular  daily  pic-  to  a  banner  line  on  a  paper  that  seldom 
ture  pages  and  by  the  free  use  of  us^  one. 
news  photographs  used  daily  and  Sun- 
day  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

We  use  this  section  for  magazine  ma¬ 
terial  rather  than  current  news. 

“We  consider  the  new  handy  tabloid  masses  of  people, 
size  of  the  section  another  asset.  In 
our  opinion  the  old-style  standard 
size  page  might  have  sufficed  when 
unrelated,  miscellaneous  pictures  alone 
were  being  published,  but  we  feel  the 
new  handy  size  greatly  facilitates 
perusal  and  thorough  readership.” 

Timeliness  Stressed 
George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  discussed  his  paper’s  recent¬ 
ly-conceived  roto  supplement,  known 
1  full  color  recently  as  “Pictures.”  He  stated,  in  par^: 
spider  attacks  and 


Judicial  Press  Gags 

Judges  should  be  deprived  of 
right  to  preside  at  trials  where  tlie 
have  cited  newspaper  publishers  k 
tude  only  after  the  consideration  given  contempt  of  court,  according  to  tii 

Yale  Law  Journal. 

The  Journal  also  says  that  the  m 
swer  to  the  problem  of  the  extents 
which  editorial  comment  on  cage 
and  Illinois.  It  is  earthy,  realistic  and  pending  is  to  be  tolerated,  depends  a 
doesn’t  fear  to  keep  its  feet  among  whether  the  course  of  the  trial  b 
It  realizes  that  been  “obstructed”  by  publication, 
stories  which  would  be  old  sti^  in  type  ..Rigjd  adherence  to  the  ‘final  «i. 
take  on  new  life  photographi^y.  It  judication’  doctrine  would  obvioi* 
goes  after  sound  drama.  It  does  not  unpredictable  delay  as  W 

hesitate  to  ventye  into  the  realm  of  ^^ere  was  yet  a  possibility  of  m 
world  events.  Maps,  historical  back-  j  ^  for  a  new  trial  or  I 

grounds,  presonalities  in  pictoe  story  ^  rehearing,  or  a  determination  ci, 
were  used  during  the  recent  European  robation  apnlicaUon  prior  to  so 

tence 

“The  feminine  angle  is  not  forgotten.  r  ^  .1 

Photos  of  movie  actresse^not  the  ones  . 

everyone  knows  by  sight,  but  young  publicity-coerced 

women  relatively  unknown  but  on  «ons  has  been  absurdly  magnffirfi, 
.  -  their  way  up-^  frequenUy  used.  newspapers  folta 

■Mr.  Sherman  (Thomas  B.  Sher-  But  the  accentXays  is  on  stories  in  ?  consistent  policy  toward  iinporta 

-  -  .  man),  editor  of  Pictures,  states  that  photos,  not  single  pictures  filling  page  and  persons  which  is  sii 

The  letters  of  appreciation  about  that  the  idea  behind  Pictures  is  that  mod-  after  page.  Two  color  pages  are  used  ciently  well-known  to  all  litew 
We  are  ern  photography  has  advanced  to  the  almost  every  week;  to  break  mono-  c£  the  cornmunity  to  mini 

’  - . - tone  monotony  or  to  tell  stories  that  newspaper  i 

irrestingly— or  more  so— pictorially  as  only  can  be  told  in  color.  Seldom  is  **  ^cific  instance.  If  a  judge  al 
words— this  does  not  mean  to  color  used  on  the  front  cover”  sub.stantial  press  mfluence  1 

imply  it  can  be  told  as  specifically.  ,  all,  it  is  rather  from  press  policy  est|4 

But  Pictures  also  carries  a  word  story  lyyroRPATT  DTTUT  TQWPP  lished  prior  to  the  cases  being  trie 


spread  unless  it  can  interest  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States.  A  roto  edi¬ 
tor  who  thinks  a  picture  is  important 
because  it  is  local  should  be  fired. 

“Our  roto  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  drop  the  old  stereotyped 
method  of  rotogravure  layouts.  I  find 
I  can  tell  a  story  in  pictures  just  as 
well  as  I  can  in  two  columns  of  type. 

Of  course  good  photographers  are 
necessary  and  I  have  trained  men  to 
produce  what  I  want.  I  go  in  for  much 
human  interest  stuff  and  caption  writ¬ 
ers  describe  the  pictures  and  tell  the 
story  in  simple,  every  day  English. 

Getting  away  from  old  ideas  is  the 
thing  that  has  put  this  roto  over. 

“For  instance  I  printed  a  photo¬ 
graphic  spread  in  *  ' 
showing  how  a  : . 
finally  kills  and  devours  a  katydid. 

spread  are  still  coming  in.  .  „  .  . 

often  asked  by  other  roto  editors  place  where  a  story  can  be  told  as 
around  the  country  to  tell  them  the  ai  '  ' 

secret.  The  answer  is  in  three  words:  in 
‘Don’t  be  dull.’” 

Local  Subjects  Emphasized 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Glabe-  every  photo  stoij.  In  the  begm- 

Democrat,  stressed  the  importance  of  n mg  there  was  a  tendency  to  run  tj^ 
local  material  in  rotogravure,  stating:  text  from  5M  to  sometimes  even  1,^ 
“The  purpose  of  the  new  Gravure  ^ut  style  development  plm 

Pictorial  of  the  Sunday  Globe-Demo-  complement^  underlines  made  it 
crat  is  to  offer  the  reading  public  star-  Possible  to  do  the  text  job  m  250-300 
ies  in  the  form  of  pictures  in  a  new  '''ocik  and  be  explicit, 
handy  size.  Underlines  are  kept  down  “Pictures  is  always  edited  with  an 
to  the  minimum  necessary  to  complete  cy®  to  the  time  element.  Therefore 
the  story  and  to  tie  the  photographs  Pictures  is  composed  in  the  heavy  ma¬ 
in  proper,  easily  understood  sequence,  jority  of  news  stories  or  news  features, 
and,  of  course,  to  give  supplementary  Seldom  are  photo  stories  used  that 
information  and  background  that  the  would  be  ‘just  as  good  in  a  month, 
photographs  themselves  cannot  offer.  In  collaboration  with  printing  news, 
“Human  interest  is  the  keynote  of  ^0^0  sch^ule  has  bwn  sp^^  to 
the  picture  stories  selected,  whether  ® 

they  be  developed  locally  or  purchased  20  pages  go  to  press  oidy  a  little  more 
from  outside  sources.  We  make  a  ‘ban  48  hom-s  tefore  the  s^tion  ap- 
particular  effort  to  stress  local  matter  the  struts  Saturday  mght, 

in  this  section  so  as  not  to  compete  the  starter  i«ge  of  these  eight  closmg 
with  nationally  circulated  picture  as  late  as  3  P.  M.  Thursday  It  is  not 
magazines.  Treatment  varying  from  8°?*^  page  to 

one  to  four  pages  has  been  given  to  ® 

any  number  of  kinds  of  local  subject  “"tent 

matter,  varying  from  debutante  fancy  We  always  are  on  the  alert  for  some 
dress  parties  to  local  child  prodigies.  happening  as,  for  exanyle;  the 

To  put  it  briefly,  anyone  or  anything  murderer  in 

in  the  Globe-Democrat  territory  that  Utah.  Put  to  death  by  &e,  with 
for  any  reason  is  cloaked  with  human  cardiograph  co^ected  with  his  wrists, 
interest  is  the  subject  matter  we  at-  Pictures  was  able  to  obtam  photos  sim- 
tempt  to  uncover  for  pictorial  treat-  roundmg  the  execution  and  the  cardi- 
ment  in  the  section.  The  value  of  ograph  charts  m  time  to  pnnt  them  on 
being  on  the  alert  for  such  local  mate-  the  Sunday  following  h^  execution 
rial  in  our  opinion  is  hard  to  over-  In  that  way  the  picture  story  took  ^ 
estimate  advantage  of  the  build  up  contnb- 

“It  is  our  invariable  rule,  whether  tb®  much  played  news  stories 

the  material  is  local  or  otherwise,  that  ®  before.  j  -j  j 

the  pictures  must  have  a  contikuity 

one  with  another,  so  that  the  nave  or  "P°"  because  it  gave  opportumty  for 


Soak  the  Rich!” 


TELEMATS 
te  the  raitcjt 


Put  extra  selling  pressure  on  R.  1.  fami* 
lies  who  have  extra  profit  value  for  you 
Use  the  J*B  Combination!  Here*s  why: 


Families  What  they  Buy  What 
Incomes...-"  I 


ir/J  ...  I 

The  Journal  hits  thal 
TOP  QUARTER  hard 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

144.000  —  3  out  of  4  in  R.  I. 


LOW 

25% 


WOULD 


Otand  high  up  in  a  tall  building  some 
clear  night.  And  think  about  your  business. 

A  million  lights  below  .  .  .  flickering 
buoys  that  mark  the  spots  where  people 
live.  A  baby  cries  in  one.  Perhaps  a  family 
spats  in  another.  Plans  for  a  new  car  or 
refrigerator  in  that  one  over  there. 

How  many  of  those  people  know  any¬ 
thing  about  you.^  How  many  would  rely 
on  you,  would  turn  to  you  for  advice? 
You’ve  met  a  thousand,  but  how  many  know 
you  well.  Three?  Ten?  Fifty? 

Sure,  people  buy  what  you  sell.  They 
like  your  product.  It’s  worth  the  price.  But 
why  should  they  be  loyal  to  it  when  they 
don’t  know  the  first  thing  about  your 
business? 

Business  itself,  too  long  involved  in 


finance,  manufacturing,  merchandising, 
hasn’t  spent  enough  time  in  getting  along 
with  people. 

Look  at  the  A  &  P.  In  "A  Statement  of 
Public  Policy,”  a  5-column  advertisement 
published  in  newspapers  coast  to  coast,  the 
stake  in  the  company  of  management,  labor, 
the  farmer,  the  consumer  is  clearly  stated. 
The  Hartfords  give  their  own  frank  reasons 
for  believing  that  Anti-Chain  Store  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  opposed  by  every  fair  means. 
Their  statement  concludes,  "We  believe  that 
when  the  American  people  have  all  the 
facts  they  will  make  their  decision  known 
...  As  Americans  we  will  be  content  with 
that  decision.” 

Candid  public  relations! 

Here  is  a  new  keynote  for  American  busi¬ 


ness  . . .  facing  greater  regulation.  The  note 
of  frankness  sounded  by  the  Hartfords  will 
echo.  Other  business  will  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  win  its  understanding  and  support. 

Is  it  ever  too  early  to  start  this? 

>  >  > 

Pretty  soon  it  will  be  morning  down 
there  where  all  those  lights  are.  Alarm 
clocks  .  .  .  breakfast .  .  .  morning  papers— 
down  there  where  your  message,  candid 
statement,  facts  you  alone  can  give— will 
be  read  hungrily  by  those  who  start  their 
day  with  the  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Hcralb  ^Tribune 

2i  HOURS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 


the  opportunity  for  much  schooling,  FOUNDER  HONORED 
Mr.  Omansky  read  widely  and  ob-  ^  $100  scholarship  award,  to  be  I 
an  excellent  cultural  education,  known  as  the  Helen  Malloch  Schol«. 
He  was  interested  in  art  and  music  and  ship  Fund,  honoring  Mrs.  Mallod, 
gave  financial  aid  to  a  number  of  founder  of  National  Federation  oi 
painters  and  sculptors.  Press  Women,  was  presented  to  the 

On  Feb.  4,  1937,  Mr.  Omansky  mar-  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
ried  Mrs.  Dorothy  Undner  Kalman,  of  Mis^uri  r^ently  by  the  Nati^ 
r  cijj-i  -ii.ru-  j  Federation  of  Press  Women  at  a  ban- 
former  field  ^itor  m  the  fashion  de-  ^  Missouri  Women’s  Pw* 

partment  of  Good  Housekeeping.  He  ^lub  and  the  Missouri  Press  Aao- 
is  also  survived  by  a  daughter,  Susan,  ciation  in  St.  Louis.  Scholarship  and 
seven  months  old,  a  step-son.  An-  journalistic  qualities  will  be  consid- 
thony  Kalman,  10,  his  mother,  Mrs.  ered  in  granting  the  scholarship  not 
Louis  Omansky,  and  five  sisters.  spring  to  a  junior  girl  in  the  school 


T  i  excellence  of  its  editorial  content  and 

JC(COJ3  x^ITlCinSKy  /  therefore  he  studied  the  art  of  gather- 

_  ,  f  Oi  _  presenting  the  news.  It  was  tained 

K"v©dltlV©  Ol  Ol0]ni  slso  clear  to  him  that  not  even  the 

best  news  presentation  and  the  most 
vigorous  distribution  of  newspapers 
*  sufficient  to  insure  success;  that 

_  ,  there  must  be  intelligent  business 

Qieneral  management.  In  the  end  he  became 

Manager  Was  with  a  business  manager  but  he  never  was 

Publishing  Chain  11  Years 

Jacob  Omansky,  44,  general  man-  operations  of  a  newspaper  that  he 
ager  of  J.  David  Stem  newspapers,  could  walk  into  every  department  and 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  talk  its  language.  Since  he  never  had 
Post  and  a  direc-  _ _ _ 

tor  of  the  PKtIa-  \7’  1 

pHki  lounger  or 

Post  and  Pub- 

Ushers  Service,  - 

died  of  heart  at-  ' 

tack  Dec.  11 
while  horseback 
riding  in  Cen- 

New  ^ 

Omansky 

had  been  with  -  _ 

Mr.  Stem  for  Jacob  Omansky  i _ 


This  one  helps  people  to 
fly  on  schedule 

When  you  travel  on  any  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  major  airlines,  the  air-minded 
brother  of  your  Hell  Telephone  flies 
with  you.  VV’estern  Electric  radio 
telephones  keep  pilots  and  airports  in 


This  one  helps  to  catch 
more  criminals 

When  police  use  Western  Klect; 
radio,  arrests  increase  and  crin^- 
decrease.  Your  Bell  Telephim! 
makers  pioneered  in  the  police  rad 
field.  Today  Western  Electr 
equipment  is  Ki\’in(r  added  protecr' 
to  45  million  people.  Hasyourcorr 
munity  this  law  enforcement  aid! 


This  one  helps  entertain 
and  instruct  millions 

Did  you  know  that  talking  pictures 
are  a  product  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  research.?  And  that  the 
majority'  of  pictures  today  are  both 
recorded  in  the  principal  studios  and 
reproduced  in  thousands  of  theatres 
by  means  of  Western  Electric  sound 
equipment.? 

(Above  is  a  section  of  film,  with 
the  sound  track  at  left  of  picture). 


touch — help  to  make  possible  today’s 
splendid  airline  ser\’ice.  More  and 
more  private  planes,  too,  are  being 
equipped  with  the  flying  telephone. 


Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

However,  before  he  set  up  his  own 
business,  he  served  as  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Akron  Press 
before  he  was  19  years  old  and  held 
a  similar  jMsition  at  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  During  the  war  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  circulation  to  the  front 
lines  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  war  he  became  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  a  year  later,  in  1920,  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Commercial,  daily  which 
later  changed  to  the  Times.  When 
the  last  named  paper  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1925,  Mr.  Omansky  established 
his  own  circulation  office,  known  as 
Jacob  Omansky,  Inc. 

Started  Without  Capital 

He  started  his  own  business  with  no 
capital  and  no  equipment  other  than 
a  typewriter  and  knowledge.  He 
wrote  to  business  managers  all  over 
the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada  and  in  tiun 
was  invited  to  visit  plants  and  make 
suggestions  toward  the  efficiency  of 
circulation  operation. 

He  realized  that  the  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  depended  upon  the 


All  these  benefits  and  more 
came  out  of  the  telephone 


Since  1882  Western  Electric 
has  been  the  manufacturer  for 
the  Bell  System,  and  .this  is 
still  its  major  activity. 

Experience  in  the  field  of 
sound-transmission  has  fre¬ 
quently  enabled  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  apply  its  skill  in  the 
making  of  other  sound  equip¬ 
ment  that  plays  an  important 
part  in  daily  living. 


This  one  helps  the 
hard-of-hearing  to  hear 

If  your  hearing  is  impaired,  you’ll  be 
interested  in  Western  Electric’s  new 
Ortho-Technic  Audiphone.  An¬ 
other  outgrow  th  of  Bell  System  re¬ 
search,  this  instrument  is  built  on 
entirely  new  principles  in  hearing  aid 
design .  It  does  things  no  previous  aid 
could  do.  It  will  bring  easier  hearing 
and  greater  happiness  to  thousands. 


Western  Electric 


.  .  .  madeyo^^ 
BELL  TELEPHOti 
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By.  T+tZl'R  WOT^KS  YE  SttAEL  KNOW  T+fEAf 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHEP 


Advertising  As  A  Way  to 

the  right  way.  Speeches  before  clul 

fWf  ^  ^  m  f  •  may  have  possibilities.  For  a  vi? 

loll  Kl  1  Cl  ¥1 OGC  audience  which  must  be  cajoled 

Ji  y  entertainment  into  listening  at  all  h 

“  may  have  to  utilize  the  radio.  Agai- 

t  HM  1.  T\  jr»  _Z1  particular  message  may  requi 

One  Ol  Most  Dependable  and  Poweriul  the  dramatic  interpretation  possil 

only  with  motion  pictures.  There  an 

Methods,  Conger  Reynolds  States  .  .  .  subtle  ways, -such  as  con. 

munications  to  group  leaders,  or  tl» ' 

Planned  Campaign  Advocated  ; 

public  welfare  through  which  th 

By  CONGER  REYNOLDS  J 

DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  STANDARD  OIL  CO.,  CHICAGO  pictures. 

"Social  AdvartiiiR9" 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  improving  the  stop  until  some  entirely  new  system  quently  become  a  necessity  for  Indus-  In  an  article  in  Editor  &  PuBusm 
relations  of  business  with  the  public  of  dealing  with  the  economic  needs  tries  to  re-examine  and  if  necessary  discussion  of  the  use  of  advertising  aoo 
is  no  longer  the  exclusive  worry  of  a  of  the  country  is  substituted  for  the  remold  their  jxilicies  to  suit  the  de-  publicity  should  naturally  take  prccf- 
few  executives,  staff  assistants,  and  one  that  has  given  America  a  standard  mands  of  the  public  served  and  also  to  dence. 

professional  counselors  of  coriwra-  of  living  which  in  spite  of  all  imper-  interpret  the  social  meaning  of  their  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  diffe. 


One  ol  Most  Dependable  and  Powerful 
Methods,  Conger  Reynolds  States  .  .  . 
Planned  Campaign  Advocated 

By  CONGER  REYNOLDS 

DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  STANDARD  OIL  CO.,  CHICAGO 


professional  counselors  of  corpora-  of  living  which  in  spite  of  all  Imper-  interpret  the  social  meamng  ol  their  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  diffe.! 
tions.  To  trade  associations  it  has  factions,  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  functions  and  acts  more  than  ever  entiate  for  any  who  may  read  ftii 

become  "Number  IJob.”  Trade  jour-  -  before.  u-* -  .  .  ,  ...  I 

nals  are  carrying  articles  on  some 
phase  at  frequent  intervals.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  make  it  the  theme  of  a 
special  issue.  Harper’s  have  brought 
out  at  least  two  books  within  the  last 
year  to  show  what  is  being  done  and 
must  be  done.  Go  to  your  weekly 
limcheon  club  next  Wednesday  and 
you  are  likely  to  hear  a  plea  for  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  industry 
and  those  dictators,  of  America,  the 
none  too  common  people. 

"What  Bnsinafs?  What  Stary?" 

For  all  this  chorus  the  theme  song 
is  "Business  must  tell  its  story.” 

Many  are  content  to  let  the  statement 
go  without  explanation,  although  it 
is  obviously  enigmatical.  What  busi¬ 
ness?  What  story?  Why?  How? 

In  as  brief  an  analysis  as  this  will 
be  it  is  difficult  to  cover  much  groimd 
without  using  a  few  "glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.”  Suppose  we  let  the  term 
business  stand,  therefore,  in  the  way 

meaning'^e^^wh^i^e^lo^ofTn^’t^  Conger  Reynolds  believe  that  kmd  of  with  emphasis  on  the  point  of  viei 

in  pro-  ^l-nt  or  citizen.  ^ 


„  ,.  .  .  .  article  between  product  advertiani 

Become  practically  a  cliche  in  the  and  what  may  be  called  “socialad- 
discussion  of  the  public  relations  prob-  vertising.”  The  former  is  what  »e 
lem  is  the  maxim,  ‘Go<^  public  re-  usuaUy  see  in  the  magazines  aid 
lations  begin  at  home.  Still,  import-  newspapers;  the  latter  we  see  ptr. 
ant.  No  public  relations  program  or  haps  all  too  seldom.  Walker  ^ 
campaign  which  undertook  to  white-  sklar  in  “Business  Finds  Its  Vokt’ 
wash  an  industry  truly  deserving  of  a  new  book  presenting  concisely  mud 
public  condemnation  could  have  en-  detailed  information  on  the  purposes 
during  suTCess  Hence  the  counsel  methods,  and  media  of  public  rela- 
mually  offered  Lets  appraise  our  tions  campaigns,  draw  a  rather  fin 
busmess  philosophy.  Does  it  measure  distincUon  between  the  old  type  d 
up  to  public  expectation?  If  not,  let’s  instituUonal  advertising  which  wjs 
improw  it  where  we  Mn  and  explam  seen  much  in  the  twenties  and  tl» 
our  difficultly  and  make  them  under-  new  type  which  they  designate* 
standable  when  we  can  t.  This  ad-  public  relations  advertising.  The  dif- 
justment  must  not  take  place  only  at  ference  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  tk 
me  top.  Ideally,  the  creed  of  any  institutional  advertising  goes  little 
businey  unit  shcmld  be  passed  down  beyond  boasting  of  number  of  persoc  I 
frorn  the  men  who  decide  policies  to  employed,  wages  and  salaries  paid 
the  lowliest  laborer  and  office  boy  so  taxes,  and  the  like.  It  talks  aboc 
that  everyone  in  the  organization  will  the  subject  concern  and  its  affairs 
miderstand  what  useful  social  function  Public  relations  advertising  is  mon 
he  K  yrving  and  be  prepared  to  de-  likely  to  be  editorial  in  style,  explaii- 
fend  his  position  as  an  industrial  ing  and  interpreting  the  advertiser; 
servant.  acts,  policies,  and  social  usefulnes 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  kind  of  with  emphasis  on  the  point  of  vie« 
unity  within  an  organization  is  pos-  of  customer,  client,  or  citizen. 


yia  commercial  imiis  e  g  g  p  -  sible,  offer  some  criticism  of  your  Whatever  vou  call  it  this  oublkii- 

^umi^  and  supplying  goods  and  world.  And  sr^ore  and  moy  bi^i-  telephone  com^y  to  the  ypairman 

»^ess  men  are  begmning  to  think  that  the  next  time  he  is  in  your  house  and  one  of  the  most  deoenc^ble  and 
The  most  popular  explanation  of  the  time  has  come  when  they  must  listen  to  the  tactful  but  loyal  story  of  powerful  of  the  wavs  which  tk 
the  reason  why  business  must  use  rise  to  speak  in  defense  of  their  his  company’s  service  which  he  wUl  story  of  business  can  be  transmitted 


its  “voice”  in  much  greater  volume  system, 
and  with  greater  eloquence  is  the  Then 


give  you. 

and  with  greater  eloqueye  is  the  There  is  another  reason.  Every  Salf-Examination  Will  Give  Facts  exist  for  pr^'ucV  advertising:  sud 

manager  knows  of  when  an  industry,  a  business,  or  a  as  national,  sectional,  or  specialiad 

stated  briefly  thus.  Harrassed  by  de-  course,  that  whenever  a  buyer  walks  jingle  unit  of  either  has  really  or-  distribution  at  low  cost  for  the  map- 

pre^n,  the  ^blic  h^  sought  a  -^to  store,  station  or  ticket  office  a  ganized  its  own  thinking  regarding  zines  and  trade  journals,  flexibUity* 

^p^oat  for  Its  sufferings  and  has  vote  is  about  to  be  cast  For  com-  jtj  social  usefulness,  when  it  ^s  “told  to  time  and  place  in  the  publicizing  b 

found  one,  with  Mme  help  from  vote-  petitors  in  business,  ^ction  day  its  story”  within  its  own  ranks,  then  the  case  of  newspapers, 

seekers  and  publicity-seekers  of  one  romes  365  times  a  vear.  The  customer _ *i _ _ i..  i-  n _  %  «  .  «... 


The  advantages  include  those  whid 
exist  for  product  advertising:  sud 


When  an  industry,  a  business,  or  a  national,  sectional,  or  speciaWl 


kind  and  another,  in  business.  Busi-  jn  the  store  chooses  between  rival 


comes  365  times  a  year.  The  customer  a^d  then  only  is  it  fully  prepark  for 


ness  is  blamed  for  throwing  the  com-  products  and  rival  companies.  And  values^knmim^o^the  nubile*  a  P^nt  the  story  can  told  b 

ph^t^  machinery  out  of  gear.  when  he  doesn’t  have  a  choke  he  can  liminary  self  -  examfnation  and  apl  if^i  reactSto'^hom  eJ^S^ 

Really  the  ^uses  go  back  much  still  find  plenty  of  ways  to  ei^ress  will  reveal  the  elements  fora  is  SoiI^erthaSliw  SK 

further.  They  have  only  be^me  more  his  likes  and  dulikes.  Ask  the  utility,  jtory  to  tell.  What  the  story  will  be  gainin^to^prSon^aidYucTSnW 
nnnarpnt  .<:incp  d(>T>res.<:inn  .ctruck.  For  In  a  free  and  democratic  economv  Mr.  _ _ i  ii _ v-  -  impressions,  ana  suen  perauu 


Must  Avoid  Intrlcota  Detail 

In  print  the  story  can  be  told  b 


ap^nt  since  depression  struck.  For  In  a  free  and  democratic  economy  Mr.  toto  should  not  then  be  a  difficult  are"  many  "‘Aiiy'ffieme  “thit 
at  least  a  generation,  with  some  spells  Buyer  is  truly  a  dictator.  job  for  the  specialist  to  determine,  put  into  woiSJ  can  b2  u2d  Tte  b 

^  Caatidar.  "Saelol  Pradaet."  But  the  task  of  putting  it  tactfully  into  incidentally,  an  advaStagTover 

subjected  to  criticism  by  public  fig-  Public  attitude  surveys,  a  relatively  the  minds  of  the  thousands  he  will  tion  nictuies  where  onlv  a  ver 

ures,  who  have  prov^  by  wmnmg  development  in  the  technique  of  want  to  reach  will  indeed  be  one  to  simple  and  very  limited  nublic  RI2 

votes  or  otherv^e  that  their  views  finding  out  what  the  customer  wants,  try  his  skill.  It  is  very  easy  for  your  tions  idea  can  be  nortraved  In  woril 
were  aroroved  by  i^-of-mine  citi-  revealed  some  rather  startling  facts,  neighbor  to  believe  the  worst  about  you  can  make  the  discussion  as  ik! 
rens.  ^e  cnticism  has  usiwlly  been  One  is  that  the  customer  gives  a  good  you,  and  thereafter  very  hard  to  tailed  and  intricate  as  vou  vt-*' 
directed  at  the  manner  m  wlu^  busi-  figa]  of  thought  to  what  Paul  Willard  change  his  opinion  or  conviction.  From  or  dare— considerine  the  necessfr 
ness  discharged  wlwt  ffie  critics  con-  Garrett  well  calls  the  “social  products”  the  start  of  your  association  with  him  of  holdkie  interest  The  main  dangf 
ceived  to  be  its  social  obligations.  of  industry.  He  is  influenced  not  only  he  should  hear  something  about  your  in  most  such  advertising  is  in 

Sam#  Paarad  a  New  System  by  the  qiiality  and  price  of  merchan-  virtues  and  learn  also  of  the  unavoid-  that  the  story  will  be  told  in  too  muc¬ 
in  other  times  business  could  treat  disc  and  services  but  also  by  his  im-  able  reasons  for  your  faults  if  you  intricate  detail.  Those  who  boil  wi' 
much  of  this  pother  with  indifference,  pressions  as  to  whether  the  conduct  want  to  maintain  a  high  position  in  his  enthusiasm  for  their  case  find  it  diS 
actuated  by  the  knowledge  in  many  of  the  maker  or  the  seller  squares  esteem.  cult  realize  that  the  reader  kll 

instances  that  it  was  not  justified  and  with  current  notions  of  good  social  Righ  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  nothing  about  many  of  the  poi-' 

in  others  by  correct  assurance  that  behavior.  to  remark  that  in  handling  public  they  will  make, 

nothing  important  would  come  of  it.  “Today,  people  are  thinking  to  a  relations  the  specialist  has  to  think  of  Interesting  examples  of  the 
Business  could  keep  still  and  saw  very  great  extent — some  of  them  en-  all  possible  channels  into  Ae  “public  social  advertising  have  been  seen  r 
wood.  More  recently  the  situation  tirely  of  what  a  corporation  is  doing  mind.”  If  he  wants  simply  to  show  General  Motors’  campaign  <« 
has  changed.  The  critics  have  been  for  the  general  social  good,”  says  how  stockholders  are  treated  in  the  theme  “Who  Serves  Progress— Sen 
able  to  get  laws  i>^ed  and  regula-  James  Truslow  Adams  as  he  looks  at  matter  of  dividends  he  can  do  it  with  America”  as  well  as  National  As.'i 
tions  instituted  which  make  it  more  industry’s  public  relations  with  the  periodic  publicity  which  the  news-  ciation  of  Manufacturers’  harms' 
and  more  difficult  to  saw  wood.  eye  of  the  historian.  papers  will  give  to  the  straight  news  advertisements  and  Nation’s 

Many  business  men  indeed  are  be-  Every  act  of  business  is  being  judged  of  dividend  declarations.  If  he  wants  “What  Helps  Business  Helps  Y"- 

glnning  to  fear  that  the  control  or  more  now  as  to  its  social  significance  to  explain  his  company’s  position  in  ads.  A  striking  sample  appeared 

i.nterference,  as  you  wish,  may  not  than  in  easier  times.  It  hM  conse-  a  highly  controversial  labor  conflict  he  (Continued  on  jxige  56) 


Public  Ceutldarf  "Social  ProduetB*' 


of  relative  peace,  business  has  been 
subjected  to  criticism  by  public  fig¬ 
ures,  who  have  proved  by  winning 
votes  or  otherwise  that  their  views 
were  approved  by  nm-of-mine  citi- 


esteem.  cult  realize  that  the  reader  will  car- 

Righ  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  nothing  about  many  of  the  po*-' 
to  remark  that  in  handling  public  they  will  make. 
relations  the  specialist  has  to  think  of  Interesting  examples  of  the 
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Public  Must  Be  Educated  to 
Economic  Role  of  Advertising 

Public  Ignorance  Provides  Ideal 
Soil  for  Seeds  Planted  by  Small 
Group  of  Critics,  Thomson  Soys 

By  WnjJAM  A.  THOMSON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  ANPA 
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Following  is  the  text  of  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Thomson  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Dec. 
14. 


I  WORK  FOR  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — more 
than  2,000  of  them.  It  is  my  steady 
job  and  my  ambition  to  make  more 
people  think  more  about  the  value  of 
newspaper  space.  Similarly,  every 
seller  of  every  kind  of  advertising 
thinks  first  of  how  better  to  sell  his 
medium  and  how  that  particular  medi¬ 
um  can  be  made  to  do  a  better  job 
of  selling  for  the  advertiser.  Every 
buyer  of  advertising  thinks  first  of 
how  he  can  get  the  most  for  his  adver¬ 
tising  dollar. 

In  a  word,  on  both  sides  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  coimter  we  think  so  much 
about  what  we  can  do  with  this  mighty 
force  called  advertising  that  we  have 
found  little  time  to  consider  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  the  problem  of 
advertising.  For  I  believe  the  biggest 
problem  faced  by  this  advertising 
business  of  ours  is  the  same  one  that 
all  productive  business  faces  today — 
the  problem  of  public  relations. 

Public  Relations  Big  Topic  Today 
In  a  political  and  a  social  sense, 
these  two  words — public  relations — 
are  as  important  to  the  world  today 
as  any  pair  in  the  dictionary.  Since 
the  thought  of  the  people  is  eventually 
the  will  of  the  people,  every  kind  of 
cause  or  party  or  cult  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  molding  of  public 
opinion.  By  reason,  by  logic,  by  emo¬ 
tion,  by  drama,  by  force,  by  truth,  by 
misrepresentation,  or  by  any  means 
which  seems  effective,  public  opinion 
is  courted,  lured,  or  regimented  in 
every  land  and  every  grade  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Here  in  our  own  country  our 
politicians  have  done  more  with  and 
to  public  opinion  in  the  past  half 
dozen  years  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  They  have  dug  deep  into  the 
mass  mind  and  at  times  have  discov¬ 
ered  occasional  appetites  for  baloney 
and  horsefeathers  that  astonished  even 
the  most  ardent  peddlers  of  those 
political  commodities. 

And  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
in  a  country  where  thrift  and  hard 
work  and  honest  profits  were  once 
accepted  as  proud  words,  when  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  a  job  with  a 
business^  institution  that  isn’t  in  the 
receiver  s  hands  is  evidence  of  a  black 
criminal  intentions. 
Manufacturers  whose  products  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  millions  by  bring¬ 
ing  comfort  and  convenience  within 
|he  reach  of  millions  of  the  smallest 
wcomes,  have  stood  bewildered  in  the 
♦ViP  this  onslaught.  They  have 

,  <Ln  E  how  people  could  gratefully 

nn  ti  ^  ®  product  and  roundly  damn 

Sepe  ®  of  that  product.  They  have 

ial  ASS''  ^i^^  lled  that  goodwill  for  their  mer- 
Viarmorl  f  .^ndi.'.e  was  so  seldom  synonymous 
S  themselves  We 

advertising  men  gave  them  the 

eared  “Th^y  know  all 

11  soups  and  your  soaps,  your 
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lawn  mowers  and  your  breakfast 
foods,  but  they  don’t  know  anything 
about  you.”  We  told  them  that  pub¬ 
lic  ignorance  was  a  deadly  background 
on  which  rabble-rousers  could  paint 
their  pictures  of  prejudice,  that  ignor¬ 
ance  was  the  foundation  of  the  class 
hatreds  these  gentry  were  building. 


William  A.  Thomson 

We  said  to  them,  “If  you  really  are 
as  good  as  the  products  you  make,  tell 
the  public  your  story,  over  your  own 
names;  if  you  are  doing  something  for 
society  besides  grinding  out  profits,  let 
the  world  know  about  it.  And  above 
all  things,”  we  said,  “tell  your  story 
in  simple  language  and  try  to  get 
across  one  or  two  ideas  at  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  is  interested  in  princ¬ 
iples  rather  than  details.” 

And  so  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
magazines,  over  the  air,  has  come  the 
institutional  advertising  of  a  gradu¬ 
ally-increasing  group  of  corporations 
who  believe  they  have  a  convincing 
case  for  the  public.  Increasingly,  these 
stories  show  that  business  usually 
gives  more  than  it  receives,  that  the 


public  must  first  profit  before  a  com¬ 
pany  profits,  that  business,  bearing 
new  burdens  of  taxation  and  social 
obligation,  accepts  the  principle  that 
the  wages  of  capital  and  management 
must  be  earned  with  sweat  no  less 
than  the  wages  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  companies  doing  this 
job  of  public  education  nationally, 
there  are  hundreds  of  concerns  mak¬ 
ing  such  campaigns  locally  and  sec- 
tionally  talking  intimately  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  close  to  their  operations, 
demonstrating  what  a  particular  plant 
means  to  the  community  where  it 
lives.  You  can  pick  up  a  newspaper 
in  any  part  of  the  country  and  see 
plenty  of  this  type  of  advertising. 

I  have  never  believed  it  was  prac¬ 
tical  for  business  collectively  to  make 
a  blanket  defense  or  a  blanket  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  services  to  society. 
Such  a  case  would  have  to  be  built 
on  lines  that  are  far  too  general. 
No  two  businesses  are  wholly  alike, 
any  more  than  two  individuals.  Some 
businesses  must  clean  up  their  own 
premises  before  they  are  ready  to  ask 
visitors  to  drop  in. 

I  believe  the  case  for  American  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  won  by  a  long  procession 
of  companies  that  will  talk  frankly 
with  the  public,  confident  that  the 
truth  will  provide  a  protective  wall  of 
intelligent  opinion  to  discourage  im- 
fair  and  un-American  attacks.  This 
procession,  however,  needs  fxirther 
leadership  to  stand  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  companies  like  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  and  others  that 
are  pioneering  the  field  of  public 
education. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  we  advertising 
people  have  helped  business  to  make 
up  its  mind  to  fight  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  demagoguery  with  the 
clear  light  of  education.  We  have  be¬ 
gun  to  sell  advertising  to  business  as 
its  chief  educational  implement.  But 
while  we  have  been  telling  business 
what  to  do  to  save  itself,  we  have 
largely  ignored  the  fact  that  a  growing 
army  of  termites  is  industriously  bor¬ 
ing  at  the  foimdations  of  our  particu- 
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lar  structure.  We  have  taken  our 
business  of  advertising  so  much  for 
granted  that  we  have  forgotten  to  tell 
the  world  what  that  business  really 
is.  We  have  seen  advertising  perform 
its  wonders  as  the  chief  builder  of  the 
American  standard  of  living.  We  have 
seen  the  public  use  the  vast  service, 
convenience  and  comfort  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  we  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  public  knows  all  about  the 
economics  of  advertising.  We  have 
told  manufacturers  they  mustn’t  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  like  them  because  they 
like  their  product. 

Yes,  I  know  most  of  us  have  thought 
this  over,  talked  about  it,  written 
about  it,  and  even  tried  to  do  some- 
'  thing  about  it.  Some  of  these  efforts 
to  interpret  advertising  have  been  ad¬ 
mirable,  notably  the  educational  copy 
which  was  nm  last  year  in  the  news¬ 
papers  under  the  auspices  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Advertising  Club  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  But  the  fact  remains,  the  tide 
against  advertising  continues  to  rise, 
and  the  sad  fact  is  that  this  tide  has 
been  lifted  by  ignorance.  You  might 
call  it  organized  ignorance  if  it  were 
not  that  our  own  indifference  to  the 
subject  had  been  a  major  factor. 

Advertising  Is  Under  Fire 

It’s  bad  enough  that  indignant  ladies 
are  holding  forth  every  day  before 
consumer  groups  and  other  well- 
meaning  organizations,  telling  other 
amazed  ladies  how  advertising  is  to 
blame  for  their  failure  to  balance  the 
family’s  budget.  It’s  bad  enough  to 
hear  from  handsome  young  men  who 
make  a  living  stirring  audiences  to 
indignation  because  a  rotten  apple  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  large  barrel 
of  things  that  are  advertised.  But  the 
real  pay-off  arrives  when  your  chil¬ 
dren  come  home  from  school  and  ask 
questions  that  suggest  they  are  eating 
the  bread  of  shame  because  the  old 
man  takes  the  wages  of  advertising. 
It  seems  the  teacher  has  been  reading 
some  books  and  from  these  books  has 
been  imparting  to  the  children  the 
facts  of  father’s  business  life. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  look  at  these 
books  on  advertising  that  find  their 
way  into  our  schools?  If  you  have 
looked  them  over,  as  I  have  done  re¬ 
cently,  you  will  be  impressed  by  a 
number  of  things.  I  can’t  remember 
ever  seeing  one  that  didn’t  either  at¬ 
tack  advertising  as  an  economic  public 
enemy  or  hold  it  in  contempt  or 
suspicion.  They  appear  to  be  written 
by  a  small  group  who  delight  in  quot¬ 
ing  each  other  as  authorities.  Most 
of  such  work  that  I  have  seen  could 
be  combined  under  a  common  title, 
“Advertising  by  Those  Who  Don’t 
Know  Anything  about  It,”  and  the 
sub-title  might  well  be:  “A  Profound 
Contribution  to  Entrenched  Ignor¬ 
ance.” 

Fait*  Idea  in  School  Book 

I  have  just  examined  one  book, 
which  I  am  told  is  being  used  in  4,000 
public  schools.  This  book  contains 
only  one  chapter  on  advertising,  and 
that  chapter  comes  near  being  well- 
intentioned.  The  author,  however,  in¬ 
sists  that  since  manufacturers  and 
dealers  have  so  much  merchandise  to 
sell,  they  use  advertising  to  make 
people  buy  countless  things  they  never 
wanted  and  can’t  afford. 

If  this  author  means  that  advertising 
has  helped  build  up  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  this  country 
by  spurring  the  ambition  of  people  to 
own  comforts  and  conveniences,  I 
wholly  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
advertising  makes  people  spend 
money.  But  that’s  just  what  he 
doesn’t  say.  Also,  he  neglects  to  men¬ 
tion  that  advertising  is  used  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  build  up  all  institutions  of 
savings  and  thrift;  to  stimulate  indus¬ 
trious  people  to  provide  for  a  rainy 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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_  •  mm  •  m  •  copy  which  makes  it  dramatic  and 

Interpreting  Aims  oi  Business  h.,  a  sha.  ^ 

all  of  the  problems  of  institutional  ad- 
^  V  V  V  H  vertising  since  his  is  by  far  the  biggest 

Throuah  the  Printed  Word 

the  reader,  his  purchase  of  space  for 
■TV  ••*'1  '*’1  TTJ  >*^stitutional  advertising  is  wasting  his 

Copy  Must  Be  More  DrCrniQuC  Tncin  Tncxt  Used  money.  Furthermore,  even  with  ef¬ 
fective  copy  and  an  important  story 

To  Sell  Goods  .  .  .  Institutional  Advertisements  institutional  angle,  the  ad- 

vertiser  should  not  make  the  mistake  I 

Should  Not  Supplant  Other  Copy 

advertising  should  always  be  an  extra- 

By  C.  C.  CARR  .... 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING,  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

is  to  develop  and  sell  uses  of  aluminum 

WHAT  I  HAVE  to  say  about  public  favorable,  lOVr  unfavorable  and  47%  was  designed  to  sell  company  stock,  and  alupiinum  alloys  to  industry.  We 
relations  in  this  discussion  will  be  without  any  impression.  Then  17.6%  We  have  learned  that  this  type  of  are  not  a  merchandiser  of  consumer 
cottfined  largely  to  the  power  and  im-  said  they  had  changed  their  minds  copy  must  be  even  more  dramatic  goods.  We  serve  many  industries,  a 
portance  of  the  printed  word.  I  should  after  seeing  the  advertising.  Obvi-  than  advertising  to  sell  consumer  recent  compilation  showing  over  2,000 
by  this  time  be  able  to  see  this  mat-  ously  these  came  from  the  10%  against  goods.  The  latter  at  least  has  tangible  industrial  applications  of  aluminum  in 


Copy  Must  Be  More  Dramatic  Than  That  Used 


Should  Not  Supplant  Other  Copy 
By  C.  C.  CARR 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING,  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


ter  of  business  interpreting  itself  us  or  the  47%  without  opinion  as  only  merchandise  to  keep  it  from  becom 
from  the  standpoint  of  media,  agent  inc  too  abstract.  One  formula  fo 

and  advertiser.  I  have  been  on  three 


fronts.  As  a  newspaper  publisher  I 
was  familiar  with  and  a  part  of  the 
problems  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  an  advertising  agent  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  late  Harry  Lesan  I  was 
identified  with  the  thinking  of  the 
4  A’s.  Now  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

Goodwill  of  Public  Noodod 
But  I  learn  new  and  interesting 
things  about  the  subject  constantly. 
The  whole  experience  of  business  in¬ 
telligently  telling  its  story  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  There  is  still  a  big  job 
to  be  done.  It  is  axiomatic  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  so  conduct  its  affairs  that 
it  can  have  the  goodwill  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  its  investors,  its  competitors 
and  its  customers.  Most  business  en¬ 
terprises  of  any  size  do  this  if  they 
survive,  but  too  few  of  them  have 
made  much  progress  in  convincing 
others  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
goodwill. 


merchandise  to  keep  it  from  becom-  30  major  industries.  For  this  reason 
ing  too  abstract.  One  formula  for  the  backbone  of  Aliuninum  Company 
institutional  copy  which  seems  to  ap-  of  America  advertising  has  been  for 


peal  to  an  American  public  educated  years  and  will  likely  continue  to  be  in 
to  follow  the  drama  of  the  mis-named  the  business  paper  field  plus  certain 
comic  cartoons,  is  to  show  people  do-  more  general  magazines  through 
ing  things.  These  people  may  be  as  which  our  story  can  reach  the  par- 
imaginary  yet  as  symbolic  as  Orphan  ticular  audience  we  are  seeking. 
Annie,  or  be  as  real  as  jf  advertisers  have  the  problem  of 

Henry  Ford.  ...  keeping  institutional  efforts  separate 

A  current  illustration  of  imagina^  from  normal  advertising  programs, 
^ople  doing  things  _niay  be  found  in  publications  likewise  have  a  responsi- 


the  very  effective  institutional  pro¬ 
gram  Gulf  Oil  has  been  running  this 


bility  toward  this  new  and  growing 
urge  of  industry  to  interpret  itself. 


fall.  In  it  filling  station  operators  and  institutional  effort  to  be  worth 

othei  everyday  pieople  of  the  hmd  while  should  be  a  sustained  one.  Pro- 
you  know  are  doing  and  saying  things  grams  of  such  advertising  are  so  much 
you  see  and  feel,  copy  gets  at  more  effective  than  single  shots  in 

the  very  essence  of  the  American  sys-  special  editions.  I  can  appreciate  the 
tern  in  language  and  illustration  any  problem  of  the  publisher  who  wishes 
reader  can  understand.  Two  current  to  devote  an  issue  or  a  section  to  this 
examples  of  real  people  doing  and  interesting  subject.  He  needs  some 
saying  things  are  the  remarkable  piece  advertising  to  balance  the  section  and 
of  c^y  signed  by  John  Hartford  of  to  ji^tify  the  effort.  But  participation 
the  Great  A  &  and  the  fall  an-  advertiser  in  a  special  issue 


C.  C.  Carr 


In  connection  with  the  newspaper  four  persons  said  they  had  changed  copy  appeal  is  essential  if  institutional 
institutional  advertising  program  we  their  minds  for  the  worse  after  read-  advertising  is  to  be  more  than  a  flash 
have  been  running  for  the  past  year  ing  the  advertisements.  in  the  pan.  This  is  fully  as  important 

1  asked  the  newspapers  on  the  sched-  Public  It  Indifferent  the  publisher  as  to  the  advertiser, 

ule  to  conduct  a  reader  survey  by  ^he  highlights  of  these  two  casual  Publication  can  hope  to  develop 


the  Great  A  &  and  the  fall  an-  advertiser  in  a  special  issue 

noimcement  page  by  Henry  and  Edsel  soon  exhausts  his  budget  for  this  type 

of  advertising  and  precludes  the 
Dramotic  Copy  Nocatsary  carrying  out  of  a  continuing  program 

Regardless  of  media  this  dramatic  Pragram  Mutt  B«  Wall  Plonned 

copy  appeal  is  essential  if  institutional  jf  institutional  advertising  is  going 

advertismg  ^  than  a  flash  [jp  an  intelligent  aid  to  the  adver- 

in  the  pam  *mis  is  fully  as  important  tiser  it  needs  to  be  a  well  planned 


to  the  publisher  as  to  the  advertiser,  program  running  over  a  period  of 


having  their  national  advertising  de--  the  mind  of  the  reader  ^  trend  by  simply  trying  to ^11  Finally  in  this  subject  of  business 

partments  secure  answers  by  personal  g^gjjy  discerned.  Too  many  peo-  '  afa»ng  with  the  Bu-  interpreting  itself  there  comes  the  re¬ 
interview  to  a  questionnaire  we  pre-  ^now  too  little  about  the  Alumi-  Advertising  of  the  ANPA  lationship  between  publications  and 

pared.  The  newspapers  did  a  good  Company  of  America,  one  way  launched  our  newspaper  business  in  the  news  columns.  With 

job  on  this  survey  which  was  designed  another.  This  holds  true  of  any  campaign,  it  was  most  gratifymg  to  governments  all  over  the  world  ope- 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  attitude  of  ^^^er  relatively  important  corpora-  I?®, ob^rve  the  keen  interest  Mr.  rating  so  generally  these  days  by 
the  reader  toward  advertising  of  this  against  any  unit  William  A.  Thomson  and  his  a^-  propaganda,  the  crime  of  business  in 

type.  There  was  not  a  smgle  leading  so-called  big  business  with  very  ^9  ^he  copy.  In  fact  they  this  regard  pales  into  insignificance 

question  on  the  questionnaire  as  we  definite  ideas  of  hatred  or  opposition.  fc»^tinized  it  critically  to  see  if  in  Business  will  get  a  square  deal  from 

wanted  the  readers  im^essions.  If  other  hand  few  people  are  opinion,  it  really  clicked.  Ap-  the  press  if  it  fully  realizes  that  what 

we  ever  conduct  a  scientific  survey  on  aggressively  for  any  sizable  business.  Parently  they  realized  that  if  the  copy  publications  want  is  news,  not  half- 

th^  points  I  feel  sure  the  answers  position  is  one  largely  of  shoul-  stuffed  and  pompous  it  would  be  truths  and  not  publicity  hand-outs, 

will  bear  out  the  impressions  we  der  shrugging  with  a  complete  lack  of  useless  to  Ae  client  and  of  little  per-  News  is  not  confined  solely  to  what 
gained  from  this  quick  study  made  realization  that  the  problems  of  every-  value  to  the  media.  As  Bill  a  company  is  doing  or  saying  in  a  labor 

through  the  newspapers.  day  business  are  their  problems  as  Thom^n  phrased^  it.  Institutional  controversy,  a  law  suit  or  a  financial 

10,711  Answers  Received  well.  copy  is  no  place  in  which  to  call  a  statement.  It  includes  new  and  inter- 

On  this  questionnaire  to  which  we  This  attitude  will  change  only  when  spade  an  agricultural  implement.  esting  things  the  company  may  be 
received  10,711  answers  from  45  states  industry  learns  to  tell  its  story  with  Likewise  this  subject  of  the  right  doing  in  research,  in  plant  expansiiHis. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  this  sufficient  dramatic  interest  to  hold  copy  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  new  operations  or  a  score  of  other 
query:  “Before  you  saw  these  adver-  and  intrigue  the  imagination  of  the  advertising  agent.  Agencies  which  endeavors.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on 
tiswnents  what  was  your  opinion  of  public.  In  our  own  institutional  pro-  have  had  experience  with  institutional  the  press  to  say  that  it  will  not  under- 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  gram  we  tried  to  get  away  from  the  advertising  programs  will  tell  you  that  take  fully  to  interpret  business  in  the 
as  an  employer,  as  a  corporation,  as  a  stuffed  shirt  variety  of  copy  and  use  this  type  of  copy  is  not  a  matter  of  a  news  columns.  The  best  expression 
factor  in  the  aluminum  industry?”  simple,  homely  language  we  thought  good  copy  writer  sitting  before  a  type-  on  this  subject  comes  from  a  recent 
Aside  from  the  third  portion  of  this  was  understandable.  We  have  received  writer  and  dashing  off  a  brilliant  piece  utterance  of  a  group  of  public  rela- 
question,  the  vast  majority  had  no  many  compliments  on  its  forcefulness  of  writing.  It  takes  plenty  of  research  tions  experts  who  said;  “The  face  of 
opinion.  As  to  our  place  in  the  in-  and  simplicity.  Yet  too  many  readers  and  study  into  the  history  and  policies  the  facts  belongs  in  the  news  columns 
dustry,  62%  said  they  had  an  opinion,  failed  to  grasp  its  purpose.  We  weren’t  of  the  client  before  anything  can  be  while  the  base  of  the  facts  belongs  in 
58%  being  favorable  and  4%  unfavor-  trying  to  sell  anything  but  simply  to  put  on  paper.  The  source  material  the  advertising  columns.”  With  this 
able.  However,  38%  even  on  this  make  clear  our  place  in  the  American  for  one  institutional  advertisement  is  general  principle  understood  by  both 


On  the  other  hand  few  people  are  opinion,  it  really  clicked.  Ap-  the  press  if  it  fully  realizes  that  what 

acgressively  for  any  sizable  business.  P^rently  they  i^alized  that  if  the  copy  publications  want  is  news,  not  half¬ 


day  business  are  their  problems  as  Thoni^n  phrased^  it.  Institutional  controversy,  a  law  suit  or  a  financial 
well.  copy  IS  no  place  m  which  to  call  a  statement.  It  includes  new  and  inter- 

This  attitude  will  change  only  when  spade  an  agricultural  implement.  esting  things  the  company  may  be 


point  were  without  opinion. 


scene  as  a  business  enterprise.  But  usually  much  more  voluminous  than  business  and  publications  there  will  be 


■niat  the  advertising  had  been  ef-  many  of  the  people  who  answered  the  for  a  single  piece  of  copy  designed  to  no  need  for  outside  policing  bodies  to 
fective  was  indicated  by  answers  to  questionnaire  in  the  newspaper  sur-  sell  merchandise  or  industrial  appli-  tell  the  press  which  material  comin? 
a  question  on  the  reader’s  attitude  vey  thought  our  major  purpose  was  cations  of  a  product.  The  facts  must  across  the  editor’s  desk  is  news  aixi 
before  and  after  seeing  the  adver-  to  sell  more  aluminum.  A  few  went  be  simply  stated,  they  must  be  truth-  which  is  stuff  for  the  waste  basket  or 
tisements.  But  here  again  those  of  entirely  wide  of  the  mark,  six  thinking  ful  and,  above  all,  they  must  not  be  for  reference  to  the  advertising  d*' 
no  definite  opinion  were  a  large  num-  we  were  trying  to  sell  electricity,  23  capable  of  misinterpretation.  Over  partment.  After  all,  the  editor  ger* 
her.  As  to  general  impressions  of  us  believing  we  were  selling  cooking  and  above  all  this  comes  the  job  of  erally  does  his  own  deciding  and 
before  seeing  the  copy,  43%  were  utensils  and  six  declaring  the  copy  getting  that  flair  of  genius  into  the  quite  capable  of  doing  so. 
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A  Public  Relations  Bulletin  recently  issued  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

One  Industry’s  Contribution  to  the  Direct 
Welfare  of  Fifteen  Million  American  Families 


IN  the  United  States  today  there  are  15,260,226*  indi¬ 
viduals  who  may  be  identified  as  a  distinct  group 
through  their  ownership  of  light  automobiles  in  the 
Ford,  Plymouth,  Chevrolet  class. 

They  comprise  about  64%  of  the  nation’s  car  owners. 
Taken  with  their  families,  they  account  for  almost  one- 
half  of  the  nation’s  total  population. 

They  fit  into  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  because  of 
their  cosmopolitan  character  and  because  they  will  be 
easily  recognized  by  all  who  read  this  bulletin. 

*  Loftst  registration  figures  compiled  by  R.  1.  Polk  A  Company. 

•  •  • 

Improvements  in  product  and  method  made  by  the 
tire  industry  during  the  past  twelve  years,  have  brought 
to  each  individual  in  this  group  today  a  saving  of  $33.90 
in  his  annual  tire  bill. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  annual  purchasing  power  of  each 
individual  in  the  group  has  been  increased  by  $33.90— 
that  amount  having  been  released  to  him  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  With  this  amount  he  may— 

Pay  one  month’s  rent  for  an  average  urban  home,  or 
Make  one  month’s  payment  on  principal  and  interest  of  a 
$3,400  mortgage,  or 

Buy  an  extra  average  suit  of  men’s  clothes,  an  overcoat,  or 
Pay  the  federal  income  tax  on  a  married  man’s  salary  of 
$3,700,  or 

Pay  an  average  family’s  grocery  bill  for  one  month,  or 
Buy  enough  gas  and  oil  for  a  2500-mile  auto  trip,  or 
Pay  the  annual  premium  on  a  $2,375  straight  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  a  man  of  21. 

Thus  can  the  amount  of  the  saving  be  translated  into 
definite,  tangible  improvements  in  the  living  standards 

of  the  individual. 

•  •  • 

The  extra  spending  money  accruing  to  this  entire 
group  of  car  owners  reaches  the  staggering  sum  of  FIVE 

Hundred  and  Seventeen  million  Dollars 
each  year. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


Such  a  sum  baffles  comprehension.  Stated  in  more  un¬ 
derstandable  terms  this  sum,  a  round  half-billion  dollars. 


is: 


An  avenue,  almost  500  miles  long,  lined  on  each  side  with 
newly  built  homes  in  the  $5,000  class,  each  with  fifty-two 
feet  of  street  frontage;  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
homes  or  modern  living  quarters  for  all  of  the  people  of 
a  city  the  size  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  our  national  government 
during  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence. 

The  equivalent  of  one-half  the  annual  interest  on  today’s 
total  national  debt. 

Almost  twice  as  much  as  the  taxable  wealth  of  a  city  the 
size  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  cost  of  ten  or  more  super-dreadnaughts  for  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  equivalent  to  a  five  per  cent  return  on  an  investment 
of  ten  billions  of  dollars. 


The  story  of  the  tire  industry’s  contribution  to  public 
well-being  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  record  of  service 
rendered  by  American  business. 

In  other  lines  of  industry,  where  technological  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  encouraged,  and  typical  American  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  exercised,  other  vast  contributions  have 
been  made. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  a  free  competitive  system, 
modern  business  steadily  improves  the  products  which 
it  sells  to  the  public  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  con¬ 
stantly  decreases  the  cost  of  those  products  to  the  public. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  people  so  consistently 
well  served.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  w  ide- 
spread  creation  and  sharing  of  new  wealth. 

Goodyear,  quite  naturally,  is  proud  of  its  part  in  this 
record  of  accomplishment. 


PRESIDENT, 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


IN  RUBBER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS 


hefL  1 


Ms  Mr.  Roosevelt 


IT  IS  a  common  assumption  that  that  por¬ 
tion  of  North  America  which  is  occupied 
by  the  U.S.  is  endowed  with  more  natural 
wealth  than  any  similar  area  on  earth.  The 
assumption  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  an  assumption.  The  resources  of 
Russia  are  not  yet  fully  estimated,  and  those 
of  China  cannot  even  be  guessed.  Britain’s 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  combined  are 
only  a  third  as  big  as  the  U.S.,  yet  they  con¬ 
tain,  besides  the  world’s  greatest  gold  mines 
and  huge  diamond  deposits,  ample  supplies 
of  coal,  copper,  platinum,  chromium,  and 
asbestos,  together  with  some  manganese,  tin. 
zinc,  lead,  and  mica.  The  U.S.,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  short  of  several  mineral  resources 
and  lacks  also  many  indispensable  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  In  short,  while  the  U.S.  may 
in  fact  be  richer  in  resources  than  any  other 
3,000,000  square  miles  on  earth,  the  differ¬ 
ence,  if  a  balance  were  struck  against  certain 
equivalent  areas,  might  not  be  economically 
significant. 

The  economic  significance  of  the  resources 
of  the  U.S.  arises  not  from  their  plentiful¬ 
ness,  but  from  the  people  who  have  exploited 
them.  And  these  people,  in  turn,  are  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  people.  The  factor  that  differen¬ 
tiated  these  people  from  other  people,  and 
that  enabled  them  to  convert  their  resources 
into  the  greatest  industrial  economy  ever 
achieved,  was  a  vision  w’hich  they  exclusive¬ 
ly  possessed  and  which  has  been  designated 
the  American  Dream.  Most  other  major 
nations,  when  they  dreamed  —  as  Rome 
dreamed,  as  Britain  dreamed — have  had  to 
set  up  empires  to  sustain  their  dreaming. 
But  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  U.S.  was 
its  ability  to  create  a  domestic  geographical 
entity  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious,  the  most  revolutionary  dream  of 
modern  times. 

The  American  Dream  was  the  product 
of  the  great  Revolution  in  the  western 
world;  a  revolution  which  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  manifesting  itself  since  the  Renaissance, 
but  which  finally  matured  politically  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  basic  motive  power 
of  that  revolution  was  the  individual,  and 
the  basic  forces  against  which  the  individual 
revolted  were  the  forces  of  institutionalism. 
In  one  form  or  another  those  forces  are  as 
old  as  man.  The  anthropologist  encounters 
them  in  all  tribal  rites  and  functions;  the 


NO)  say  the  Editors  of  Fortlne, 
pointing  out  that  in  breaking  down 
the  illiberalism  of  his  predecessors, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  erecting  an  illiber¬ 
alism  of  his  own.  The  editorial  in 
which  they  develop  their  views, 
here  reprinted  from  Fortune’s  De¬ 
cember  issue,  has  already  been 
called,  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  “one  of  the  most  remarkable 
editorials  of  our  time.” 


historian  encounters  them  in  the  ancient 
practices  of  the  state;  the  philosopher  finds 
them  brought  to  their  complete  expression 
by  Plato,  whose  Republic  describes  a  society 
almost  as  institutionalized  (in  accordance 
with  an  ideal )  as  that  of  the  ants.  Through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Ages  the  all-but-universal 
institution  of  the  western  world  was  the 
Church.  Yet  as  betw’een  the  Church  and 
pagan  institutions  of  an  earlier  day  there 
was  a  profound  difference.  For  inasmuch  as 
it  stressed  the  importance  of  the  individual 
soul,  assumed  individual  free  will,  taught 
the  means  of  individual  salvation,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  individual  immortality,  the 
Church  provided  a  training  in  individual¬ 
ism:  not  in  the  shallow  sense  of  egoism,  but 
in  the  profound  social  sense;  the  sense  in 
which  the  individual  is  seen  as  the  irreduc¬ 
ible  creative  unit  of  all  that  mankind  has 
accomplished. 

Out  of  individualism  man  created  liberty, 
the  most  complicated,  the  most  delicate!) 
balanced,  the  most  highly  evolved  way  of 
life  that  any  animal  has  ever  devised.  And 
the  results  of  this  new  free  way  of  life  were 
overwhelming.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  when  the  first  premonitory  signs 
of  the  revolt  began  to  appear,  man  was  in 
possession  of  only  a  few  simple  tools,  whose 
evolution  during  the  previous  several  thou¬ 
sand  years  had  in  many  cases  been  less  radi¬ 
cal  than  the  annual  evolution  of  the  modern 
U.S.  automobile.  Even  the  Renaissance  in¬ 
ventions,  which  were  indeed  radical,  devel¬ 
oped  slowly:  there  was  no  radical  change 
in  the  printing  press  for  some  three  hundred 
years  after  its  invention.  But  the  doctrines 
of  the  emancipators  enabled  men  to  break 
through  this  sluggish  evolutionary  pattern. 


And  not  temporarily.  The  revolt  that  thev  t 

inspired  was  no  mere  phase  in  human  evo-  1 

lution.  It  W'as  a  turning  point,  an  irreversible  i 

experience.  And  any  doctrine  that  now  ad  i 
vocates  a  return  to  institutionalism,  is  a  i 
counter-revolutionary  doctrine.  1 

This  important  fact  can  be  grasped  more  > 

clearly  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  1 
American  Dream.  As  the  gigantic  child  of  ' 
the  Revolution,  the  Dream  was  no  mere  ab-  ' 
straction.  It  was  a  dream  of  liberty.  It  was 
a  dream  of  individual  opportunity.  The  state 
was  derived  from  the  citizens,  who  volun 
tarily  gave  up  their  individual  powers  in 
order  on  the  one  hand  to  ensure  themselvee 
against  anarchy,  and  on  the  other  to  guar¬ 
antee  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
called  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  economically  speaking  was  not  merel) 
arithmetic,  but  geometric,  in  the  sense  that 
the  manpower  of  any  given  number  of  indi 
viduals  always  increased  upon  itself,  crea¬ 
tively. 

This  creative  principle  is  the  heart  oi 
liberty,  which  was  in  turn  the  heart  of  the 
American  Dream.  Under  the  libertarian  sys¬ 
tem,  each  economic  individual  begins  with 
self-seeking,  but  ends — if  he  is  successful- 
in  benefiting  all  the  rest.  Thus,  so  long  as 
there  is  ingenuity  and  so  long  as  there  are 
incentives,  opportunity  is  continuously  in¬ 
creased.  This  was  the  principle  that  brought 
|)eople  by  the  millions  to  these  shores,  in 
stead  of  to  the  shores  of  Africa  or  South 
America.  Before  the  American  Revolution, 
which  established  and  consolidated  the 
w'orld  revolution  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  America  was  chiefly  a  refuge  for 
persons  who  could  not  endure  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  But  after  the  Revolution 
America  became  a  positive  call :  the  call  of 
the  creative  life. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  libertarian  Revo¬ 
lution,  epitomized  in  the  American  Dream, 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  man. 
With  regard  to  it,  all  subsequent  movements  , 
have  been  counter-revolutions.  Fascism, 
which  erects  the  institution  of  the  state  above 
the  individual  as  something  more  important 
and  more  sacred,  is  patently  a  counter-revo¬ 
lution.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
revolution  cannot  be  taken  seriously  by  those 
who  have  dreamed  the  American  Dream. 
Russia  experienced  a  revolution  in  the  sense 
that  she  broke  through  the  institutionalism 
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that  had  held  her  in  thrall  for  centuries; 
but  this  was  a  revolution  for  Russia  only, 
and  for  other  lands  in  similar  thralldom.  In 
relation  to  the  American  Dream  the  Russian 
revolution  was  a  counter-revolution.  Like 
fascism,  it  set  up  a  superstate  to  which  all 
individuals  are  enslaved.  And  in  view  of  this 
fact  it  is  time  for  Americans  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  simple  reality:  the  trouble  with  com¬ 
munism  is  not  that  it  is  too  radical  but  that 
it  is  too  reactionary . 

INDEED,  against  the  background  of  the 
American  Dream,  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  now 
engaged  in  freezing  the  evolutionary  proc¬ 
esses  to  create  a  civilization  higher  than,  yet 
comparable  to,  the  group  behavior  of  the 
ants.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  the 
chief  of  which  is  self-preservation.  In  point 
of  natural  resources  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  comparable  to  that  of  North  America.  But 
the  continent  is  cut  up  into  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  units,  and  the  libertarian  Revolution 
succeeded  in  implanting  itself  in  only  a  few 
of  them.  In  one  way  or  another  there  have 
developed  enormous  pressures,  and  in  the 
face  of  these  every  statesman  sees  it  as  his 
first  duty  to  consolidate  what  he  already 
has.  This  process  of  consolidation  must  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  an  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 
And  this  in  turn  freezes  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  by  denying  the  individual  a  creative 
opportunity. 

4RE  not  those  processes  of  freezing  also 
xjL  observable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic? 
The  answer  is  that  they  are. 

As  a  clue,  consider  the  word  “liberty” 
itself.  This  highly  particularized  word  per¬ 
vades  the  great  public  documents  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  national  songs.  But  it  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  recently  by  the  generalized  word 
“democracy,”  a  word  that  the  founders  used 
sparingly  and  the  song  writers  not  at  all. 
The  concept  of  democracy,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  component  of  the  American  Dream;  but 
It  was  not  the  most  important  component. 
The  founders  adopted  the  democratic  form 
of  government  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  end  which  they  were  trying 
to  achieve;  that  is,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  individual.  Neither  autarchy  nor  an¬ 
archy  could  cradle  that  emancipation;  nor. 


for  that  matter,  can  socialism.  Yet  this  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  founders  with  the  concept 
of  liberty  gave  to  the  word  democracy  its 
orthodox  American  meaning.  Democracv 
meant  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  for  the  people — -with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  of  and  the  by.  But  the  un¬ 
happy  fact  is  that  democracy  has  been  per¬ 
verted  ;  it  has  been  conceived  of  without  the 
of  and  the  by,  and  has  been  taken  to  mean 
government  for  the  people  only.  This  is  the 
way  most  of  the  “Red”  reactionaries  con¬ 
strue  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  the  Russian 
Government  claims  to  be  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  in  the  world.  All  these  perversions 
are  manifestations  of  reaction  in  that  they 
exclude  the  ideal  of  free  individualism.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  democracy  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  are  coupled,  as  in  the  American 
Dream,  they  exclude  not  only  dictatorshij> 
but  statism  in  any  form. 

For  this  reason  the  current  tendency  on 
the  part  of  American  politicos  and  journal¬ 
ists  to  talk  only  of  democracy,  and  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  w'ord  liberty,  is  both  stupid  and 
dangerous.  Anyone  can  hide  behind  “democ¬ 
racy”  from  Hitler  to  Huey  Long.  It  is  a 
banner  beneath  which  any  modern  states¬ 
man  can  pretend  to  march.  Liberty  ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  banner  only  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  Revolution,  and  believe  in 
carrying  on  the  Revolution.  He  who  is  not 
for  democracy  may,  nevertheless,  be  for 
some  perverted  type.  But  he  who  is  not  for 
liberty  is  against  it. 

The  burden  of  these  thoughts  falls  heav¬ 
ily  against  the  present  Administration. 
The  spokesmen  of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  almost  never  mention  liberty.  They  talk 
democracy,  and  they  talk  as  if  democracy 
were  the  core  of  the  American  Dreum.  Their 
position  is  therefore  ambiguous,  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  extremes  aligned  with  the  forces  of 
world  reaction. 

The  position  of  the  New  Deal  goes  back 
to  the  frantic  days  of  1933  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  throes  of  an  emergency  brought 
about  largely  by  the  misuse  and  misappro¬ 
priation  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  The  cry 
had  gone  up  for  Mr,  Roosevelt  to  act.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  acted;  the  emergency  was  con¬ 
trolled.  But  there  has  developed  from  that 
episode  an  assumption  (shared  by  many  peo¬ 
ple)  that  “Washington  will  fix  it” — which 


must  be  regarded  as  wholly  dangerous. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  for  the 
previous  practices  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  had  consistently  identified  itself  with 
the  use  of  federal  power  for  private  enrich¬ 
ment.  But  in  breaking  down  the  illiberalism 
of  his  predecessors  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  erected 
an  illiberalism  of  his  own ;  a  whole  new  set 
of  reactionary  restrictions  and  interferences, 
designed  for  the  public  benefit  in  the  reiter¬ 
ated  name  of  democracy,  but  falling  like  a 
shadow  across  the  American  Dream.  Many 
of  the  New  Deal  reforms  have  been  wise; 
many  are  irreversible;  many  should  have 
been  instituted  long  ago.  But  these  facts  do 
not  alter,  and  certainly  do  not  extenuate  the 
deeper  fact  that  the  New  Deal’s  conception 
of  government  has  in  large  measure  been 
government  for  the  people  from  the  top; 
that  the  numberless  bureaus  and  committees, 
commissions  and  quasi-judicial  agencies,  all 
of  them  charged  with  “fixing”  something, 
are  gradually  piling  up  into  the  image  of 
a  superstate,  before  which  individualism  is 
helpless. 

But  should  the  New  Deal  continue  along 
this  reactionary  line,  it  will  prove  itself  to 
be  as  shortsighted  as  the  Republicans  were. 
F'or  the  Revolution  is  not  dead;  and  the 
principles  of  individualism  will  not  give 
way.  Millions  of  Europeans  have  only  heard 
of  liberty,  but  Americans  have  lived  it.  They 
have  profited  by  it;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
they  will  not  eventually  demand  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  reforms  no  matter  how  strenu¬ 
ous,  will  begin  with  its  principles.  Certainly 
those  principles  will  find  applications  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  that  the  founders  dreamed. 
Certainly  government  must  mix  in  the  affairs 
of  the  people  much  more  than  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  voted  against 
the  Constitution  on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
set  up  a  superstate.  The  American  people 
will  ask  for  and  will  get  such  modifications. 
But  as  the  situation  in  Europe  retrogresses 
toward  the  more  primitive  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  revolutionary  tradition  of  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  only  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world.  And  any  politician  who 
supposes  that  the  American  people,  faced 
with  this  biggest  opportunity  that  liberty 
has  ever  created  for  them,  will  let  that  tra¬ 
dition  die  in  favor  of  a  beehive  society,  is 
gambling  with  something  more  than  his 
political  life. 
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Batten  Says  Industry  Must 
Win  Back  Public  Sympathy 


not  employ  these  methods.  They  ar«, 
in  most  instances,  the  refuge  of  ai 
obscure  and  “chiseling”  type  of  ia-  V 
dustrialist  who,  in  my  opinion,  is 
destined  to  disappear  from  the  Ameri- 
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Much  of  the  success  of  business,  in 

First  Step  Is  to  Remedy  Faults  Within 

^  T-i  "r  11  Ox  X  n  !_!•  public,  depends  on  the  ability 

Organization,  Then  Tell  Story  to  Public  of  business  management  to  worn  ow 

peaceable  and  mutually  satisfactory 
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*  The  general  public  gets  much  of  its 

_  information  about  any  given  business 

By  HARRY  A.  BATTEN  concern  from  the  pteople  who  work 
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cere  effort  to  be  fair,  they  become  a 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  it  was  generally  during  the  depression  of  a  strong  you  tell  the  public  you  have  done  potent  force  in  creating  public  admin- 
accepted  among  businessmen  that  public  antipathy  toward  business,  pro-  certain  things  which  you  have  not  tion  for  the  company  that  employs 
the  only  factors  necessary  to  make  a  gressive  executives  were  stirred  to  done,  you  are  bound  to  be  found  out.  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corn- 
business  enterprise  succeed  were  good  heroic  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  bring  And  if  you  are  found  out,  it  would  pany  does  not  have  the  loyalty  oi 
products,  sufficient  capital  resources,  about  a  friendlier  attitude.  Hundreds  have  bwn  better  never  to  have  its  employes,  they  become  an  equaUv 
adquate  plant  facilities,  up-to-date  of  so-called  “experts”  were  called  in.  spoken  at  all.  For  truth  is  imperative  powerful  force  in  the  opposite  direc- 
equipment.  effective  salesmanship.  Millions  of  dollars  were  expended,  in  this  job  of  public  relations.  The  tion. 

good  advertising  and  an  efficient  But  most  of  it  in  vain,  because  it  was  first  requirement  is  to  re-establish  The  necessity  for  each  \mit  of  busi- 
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equipment,  effective  salesmanship, 
good  advertising  and  an  efficient 
working  organization. 

Material  factors  in  a  materialistic 
era,  these  were  the  ones  that  received 
the  attention  and  were  stressed.  These 
were  the  ones  on  which  the  money 
that  was  plowed  back  into  business  for 
expansion  and  improvement  was 
spent. 

Aaother  Important  Ingredient 

Research  laboratories  were  built  to 
better  the  products.  Financial  experts 
were  engaged  to  strengthen  the  capital 
structures.  Plants  were  expanded  and 
obsolescent  machinery  replaced  to  step 
up  production.  High-pressure  men 
were  brought  in  to  tune  up  the  sales 
force.  Large  sums  were  invested  in 
product  advertising  and  prom->tion. 
Machine- like  efficiency  became  a 
watchword  for  employes  in  every  con- 


hnst  requirement  is  to  re-establish  The  necessity  for  each  \mit  of  busi- 
the  integrity  of  business  with  the  ness  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  is 


Events  of  the  last  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  have  made  it  plain  that  there  is 
another  very  important  ingredient 
of  business  success.  But  because  it 
was  taken  too  much  for  granted  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  easy  sailing  before  Harry  A.  Batten 

the  depression,  it  was  all  but  over-  ^ 

looked.  Social  rather  than  material  -  j  .,.1. 

in  nature,  that  ingredient  is  public  generally  rerognired  that  you  can 


American  public,  because  if  the  public  primary  to  any  program  for  the  restor- 
doesn’t  believe  what  business  has  to  ation  of  public  favor  for  business  as 
say  then  it  might  as  well  save  its  a  whole,  since  the  opinion  of  the 
words.  ueonle  at  laree  regarding  hiisinPEii  is 


y  then  it  might  as  well  save  its  a  whole,  since  the  opinion  of  the 

people  at  large  regarding  business  is 

MUtokas  Hov.  Bean  Made 

,,  .  1  ,  ,  11  people  think  of  the  individual  busi- 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  nesses  in  their  own  communities  that 


executives  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
“do  something,”  have  put  the  cart 


they  rub  up  against  and  know. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  influence 


before  the  horse,  and  ex^nded  a  lot  ^hich  can  be  exerted,  both  within  and 


support! 


of  time  and  money  on  the  interpre-  without  a  business  organization,  by  an 
tive  phase  of  public  relations  with-  able  and  inteUigent  executive  who 
out  first  analyzing  their  businesses  has  the  respect  of  his  employes 

and  checking  to  see  whether  they  are,  because  he  knows  his  business,  and 
in  fact  as  well  as  profession,  render-  second,  sets  out  with  a  determination 
ing  a  real  public  service.  their  friendly  co-operation 

Certain  things  are  absolutely  ba.sic  By  his  personal  example,  and  by  his 
tc.  the  success  of  any  program  of  public  humane  and  reasonable  attitude,  be 
relaUons.  Among  them  is  the  develop-  establishes  an  atmosphere  of  trus; 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  sincerely  and  friendship,  of  mutual  give-and- 

humane  attitude  toward  the  social  take,  in  his  entire  organization.  'Hiese 

problems  of  the  employe  and  the  pub-  things  have  a  way  of  working  down 

lie  at  large.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  f|-om  the  top.  They  percolate  throuij'. 

join  a  few  committ^s,  make  a  few  the  broadening  pyramid  of  lesser  ex¬ 
speeches,  and  subscribe  to  the  various  ecutives,  managers  and  foremen,  to 

Harrv  A  BaHen  agencies.  I  am  convinced  that  the  rank  and  file.  If  the  executive  is 

narry  oaiie  from  now  on  every  successful  business  “right,”  all  will  take  their  cue  from 

„  -  j  .u  A  among  its  top  ex-  him— the  cue  of  absolute  fairness  and 

not  generally  r^gnized  that  you  can-  ecutives  one  or  more  who  will  lake  willingness  to  meet  the  other  fellow 

not  convince  the  public  with  a  new  an  active  and  “living”  interest  m  the  half  wav.  In  such  an  atmosiAere 


True,  there  were  certain  of  our  paint,  that  public  relations  was  welfare  of  the  employes 


business  leaders  who  recognized  its 
importance  and  began  early  to  culti¬ 
vate  public  imderstanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  businesses.  But  they 


not  somethmg  you  could  put  on  with  Business  can.  and  will,  resume  its  sideration  of  the  worker  is  fully  ss 

u  position  of  leadership  in  this  country  important  as  any  actual  cash  benefit 

herb-doctormg  will  not  do  ihe  job.  35  goon  as  the  great  majority  of  our  he  may  receive,  not  only  with  respect 

Fortunately,  the  lessons  learned  in  businessmen  realize  and  conscien-  to  the  inner  workings  of  the  business. 


half  way.  In  such  an  atmosjAere 
trouble  does  not  thrive.  Humane  con- 


erb-doctormg  will  not  do  ihe  jop.  gg  goon  as  the  great  majority  of  our 
Fortunately,  the  lessons  learned  in  businessmen  realize  and  conscien- 


were  the  exceptions.  On  the  whole,  ^^o^  ^rly  ^ventures  have  had  a  tiously  support  the  principle  of  a  pro-  but  with  respect  to  the  impression  of 
American  business  was  too  busily  en-  80®“  effect.  Tl^re  is  a  much  tetter  gressively  higher  standard  of  living  that  business  which  the  public  get 
gaged  to  concern  itself  wi*b  public  conception  of  the  problems  at  hand,  Qm.  people.  It  cannot  be  from  the  outside. 

rhrvini/\n  an/1  it  Viac  T\ai/1  /loarlir  w  and  of  the  methods  through  w.iicn  achieved  without  the  help  of  business.  _  .  .  _  —  . 


opinion,  and  it  has  paid  dearly  for 
that  neglect  in  recent  years. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition. 


solution  of  these  problems  should  be  And  business  cannot  continue  to  exist 


attempted.  Businessmen  no  longer 


under  which  business  is  mistrust-d!  undersand  pubUc  relations  to  mean  achieved. 


its  present  form 


lashed,  lectured,  abused  and  discredit-  8omg  through  certain  meaningless  Sale*  Depend  on  Purchasing  Power 

...  ...  yviirc?TAv*irviic  m/\ri/\nc  cimr\l\r  ^ 


ed,  have  been  gone  over  repeatedly  mysterious  motions  simply  te-  demonstrated  over  and  o*  io.-«  Tn,-  •  *  u 

quite  in  detail  and  by  this  timrshould  Aey  have  ^n  warned  ‘^at  ^  ®  jrtbgt  ®  ^  ♦“"it  * 

be  understood  bv  everv  businessman  something  must  be  done.”  Public  ®ver  agam  that  good  living  standards  not  only  on  a  theoretical  basis,  but 
oe  unaeraiooa  oy  every  ousinessman  ,  .  ,  o.  o  depend  upon  a  wide  distribution  of  also  unon  the  vrnunHs  that  such  i 


Telephone  Company  Cited 

Business  has  everything  to  gain  by 
adopting  and  enthusiastically  main¬ 
taining  a  constructive  social  policy 
toward  its  own  workers  and  the  public 


talk  about  causes  in  order  to  rouse  *>/  human  behavior  which,  _  although 


just  cite  the  Telephone  Company 


teSn^fromTe%LZcency  inSd  they  are  almost  as  old  as  civilization  temporary),  depends  upon  the  twin  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  Jc 
Dusmess  irom  me  complacency  11  ima  „otho^ir.«  ^,.ct  factors  of  price  and  income.  If  m-  few  comnanies  in  this  pnuntrv  that  hai 


assumed  with  regard  to  the  oublic.  been  gathering  dust  on 


ass^ea  wim  regara  10  me  dudiic.  dustry  wishes  to  restore  its  standing. 

But  tho»  p„lim.nar.e»  are  over,  ;^nd  •  »  8  «  «  «  „pe„tlons,  it 


few  companies  in  this  country  that  ha; 
done  a  good  and  consistent  public  re¬ 
lations  job  over  the  years.  This  com- 


I  find  that  everv  forward-looking  mistaken  for  something  increase  ana  expand  us  opwaiions,  it  lations  job  over  the  years.  This  COT- 

LSlve  t  IS  to™o  w!S  SI  they  h.ve  been  puny  hae  nt.de  It  .  .U.dfasl  rule  fe; 


eager  to 
restoring 


and  practical  working  partnership 
with  the  public,  without  which  busi- 


friendly  nut  and  dusted  off 


Corrective  Treatment  Come*  First 


prices  down  and  incomes  up.  That  is  every  one  of  its  295,000  employes  shaSS 
not  only  good  citizenship,  but  good  be  treated  so  as  to  inspire  in  him  the! 
business.  There  is  no  point  to  the  highest  regard  for  human  relations! 


There  are  two  phases  to  any  soimd  argument  that  it  can’t  he  done.  Tlie  and  therefore  the  desire  to  be  a 


ness  based  upon  the  incentive  motive  program  of  public  relations.  One  is  record  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  type  of  citizen  who  reflects  credit 


cannot  survive. 

Hecat'Pecos  Won't  Do  the  Job 


the  corrective  phase,  in  which  any  among  others,  is  an  excellent  testi-  his  comnanv  and  on  the  community  I 

u _ _  1 _ _  4.^  _ x_  xi- _  xi__x  jx  _  .  •  . 


factors  that  have  been  found  to  alien-  monial  to  the  fact  that  it  can. 


The  immediate  need  is  for  a  con-  ate  public  friendship  and  support 


find  that  responsible  and  fore¬ 


in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  such  a  foundation  tha!| 


structive  program.  We  realize  that  must  be  eliminated.  The  other  is  the  sighted  businessmen  are  coming  more  business  can  build  a  program  of  public' 
something  is  wrong.  We  have  had  the  interpretive  phase,  in  which  the  story  and  more  to  understand  the  force  of  relations  which  will  really  amount  to| 
trouble  diagnosed.  Now  the  thing  that  of  what  a  company  is  doing  to  make  these  considerations.  The  old  policy  something.  Assuming  that  such 

•  _ .__x.  •  *  _ J  _  1  1  _ li; _ _ _ : _ _i _  - _ •  _ _  #  %  .  .  S*  .  ..  i.^l“ 


is  urgent  is  a  good  r«nedy,  and  a  itself  a  good  and  desirable  citizen  is  of  selling  on  price  alone — a  price  oer-  foundation  exists,  what  is  the  bes  R 


firm  determination  to  abide  by  doctor’s  forcefully  presented  to  the  public.  haps  achieved  through  the  medium  of  way  to  approach  the  interpret!''' I 


orders  imtil  better  imderstanding  is 
restored. 


It  is  evident  that  all  interpretive  sweated  labor  ^d  skimpy  quality —  phase  of  public  relations?  Of  coui*| 


efforts  will  be  wasted  unless  they  are  hj  passing  definitely  into  the  discard 


Shocked  by  the  sudden  revelation  preceded  by  corrective  treatment.  If  The  great  businesses  of  America  do 


the  ideal  condition  would  te  for  thf 
(Continued  on  page  48)  ' 
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for  DECEMBER  17,  1938 


WHAT  ABOUT  MEN’S  JOBS.. 

Jobs  for  the  Rich 


as  well  as  the  Poor? 


NATIONAL  \\CONFERENCh 
Oh  BUSINESS  \r  PAPER  EDITORS 


vV/  HAT  are  we  going  to  do  about 
"  '  men’s  jobs? 

We  are  not  merely  in  another  eyele 
of  unemployment.  Along  with  the 
nine  millions,  you  and  1  are  perhaps 
half  out  of  a  job.  And  many  manufae- 
turers  are  running  half  speed  ahead: 
many  hankers  are  just  marking  time  and 
most  investors  are  refusinti  to  invest. 


Unless  we  ean  fiml  jirofitable  employment  for  our  best  brains  and  our  idle 
funds,  there  is  no  way  to  satisfy  labor. 

Men’s  jobs  have  always  been  the  first  eonsideration  of  the  Business  Press. 
And  the  Business  Press  long  ago  diseovered  and  has  eonsistently  main- 
laiiied  that  good  industrial  relations  ( workers  happy  in  their  jobs)  re<lure 
corporate  losses,  remove  fear  and  siispieion.  promote  operating  efficien¬ 
cies  in  both  production  and  sales.  But  the  matter  of  human  relations 
has  now  become  of  ecpial  importance.  Hence  leading  business  publi<*a- 
tions  are  now'  shouldering  the  added  responsibility  of  helping  to  guide 
business  to  better  public  relations.  Members  of  The  Associated  Business 
Papers  gave  liberal  space  to  this  subject  last  year.  Ten  of  them  averaged 
68  pages  each.  Others  had  as  many  as  100  pages.  126  pages,  192  pages. 


Kusiiietis  Piil)li!iht‘r8  lu'licvt*  that  ac¬ 
cord  between  W'orkers  and  their  employers, 
Kood  will  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  a 
feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  coniinun- 
ity  in  its  industries,  and  an  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  industries  in  the  welfare  of 
their  eoniniunities  are  necessary  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  our  free  competitive  sys¬ 
tem.  with  more  and  better  jobs  for  those  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  eontinuation  of  the 
world's  highest  standards  of  living. 

Th«  Newspapers  and  Public  Relations 

The  attaimnent  of  better  public  relations  in 
any  community  is  possible  only  through 
rooperntion.  Single-handed,  the  Business 
Press  ean  «lo  only  a  partial  job.  Even  though 
•t  print  only  the  rarest  words  of  wisdom 
and  help  to  initiate  the  wisest  of  policies  in 
industry  and  business,  it  still  must  lack  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  daily  press  with  all 
who  can  read  and  write. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  newspapers 
of  America  to  serve  a  cause  that  is  vital  to 
•he  prosperitv  of  every  community  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  editors  of  the  Business  Press  are  glad 
at  all  times  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editors  of  newspapers  the  facts  they  have 


eolleete'd  about  imlustries.  Some  of  the 
most  general  of  these,  if  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated,  will  make  for  immediately  better  re¬ 
lations  between  both  labor  and  the  general 
public  and  industry.  Consider,  for  example, 
how'  many  wild-eyed  agitators  would  be 
booed  down  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commeree 
has  shown  that  employees  receive  85'/, <  of 
the  gross  income  of  business,  that  industrial 
employees  are  shareholders  and  part  own¬ 
ers  to  the  extent  of  29'/,  of  the  workers  in 
leading  plants,  and  92%  of  the  owners  and 
managers  of  American  industry  today  are 
not  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich  but  are  those 
who  at  one  time  worked  in  the  shop,  on  the 


IhmicIi  or  in  the  foundry,  in  the  drafting 
rooms  or  in  some  other  worker's  position  in 
the  very  /plants  in  which  they  n*>w  work! 

.Management  has  now  definitely  aeeepte«l  its 
social  responsibilities  -to  labor — to  (»ther 
industries — to  the  public — to  government. 
The  business  papers  of  America  have  many 
facts  on  file.  They  will  web-ome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  tt*  serve  the  newspapers  as  an  up-l»»- 
the-niiiuite  loose-leaf  eneyelopaedia  of  all 
imlustry  and  business  H)f  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  men's  jobs,  big  or  Uttlr. 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors 

riie  HIM)  editors  of  the  l.'i.'i  industrial,  mer- 
ehandising  and  professional  journals,  which 
are  members  of  Tim  A.ssoeiated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  form  a  congress  of  disinterested 
business  experts  second  to  none  in  collective 
experience,  knowledge,  background  and  a«‘- 
qiiaintance.  .4s  a  gnnip,  these  editors  have 
the  widest  knowledge  of  business  teehni<{uo. 
They  have  at  hand  an  ahundanee  of  rea«ly 
fa«‘ts  and  expert  opinions  that  may  he  quoted 
with  the  fullest  as.suranee  of  reliability. 
rhe\  hope  t«)  place  these  at  the  disposal  of 
America's  newspapers. 

In  a  peritul  (d'  readjustment  it  is  necessary 
for  all  n'ho  talk  to  the  piihlic  to  understand 
the  proldems  t»f  husiiu'ss.  Like  the  news¬ 
papers.  the  Business  Pn'ss  has  only  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  readers  to  thank  for  continue*! 
existence.  Accordingly,  both  are  living  ex¬ 
ponents  »d  th<*  i<lea  hack  of  “hett<“r  public 
relations."  They  have  always  had  “the  utility 
concept  of  business.'' 

That  these  business  paper  editors  know' 
whereof  they  speak  is  graphically  indicated 
hv  the  fact  that  some  i,4()0,0()l)  business 
men  pay  .$.3. .'>00,000  each  year  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  their  industrial,  merehandising  and 
professional  papers! 


AN  tNVITATtON  TO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

The  National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors  invites  the  editors  of 
.America’s  newspapers  into  a  closer  partnership  of  economic  service  to 
America.  The  editors  of  A.B.P.  papers  will  be  happy  to  make  it  easy  for 
newspaper  editors  to  get  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  any  campaigning  the 
latter  may  wish  to  undertake  for  happier,  sounder  and  more  endurinfi 
public  relations. 

For  factual  information  upon  which  to  base  a  public  relations  profiram  in 
your  community,  we  invite  you  to  communicate  with 


THE  NATIOHM.  CONFERENCE  OF  ONSINESS  PAPER  EDITORS 


AfUHatad  with 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Proved  reader  tntere«t  in 
terms  of  paid  circubtion 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHEH 


Industry’s  “Relativity”  Told 
Shell  Oil  Executive 


iFO 


By 


Outlines  Intricate  Task,  But  Emphasizes  That 
There  Is  a  Big,  Necessary  Job  to  Be  Done 
In  Educating  the  Public 


By  CARL  BARKER 

MANAGER.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT, 
SHELL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION,  ST.  LOUIS 


THE  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY 
which  has  upset  many  established 
ideas  about  si>ace  and  time  and  the 
universe,  in  general,  is  still  new.  We 
could  not,  p>erhaps,  fully  comprehend 
that  series  of  symbols  which  flashed 
across  the  pages  of  so  many  publica¬ 
tions,  but  at  least  we  caught  the  idea 
that  the  relationships  of  things,  one 
to  another,  would  hencefortli  be  preily 
essential  in  our  understanding  of  even 
simple  events. 

Relationships  Arc  Complex 
Comparatively  simple,  though,  the 
concept  of  modem  public  relations 
philosophy  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  complex  series  of  re¬ 
lationships  than  we  encoimter  in  a 
practical  effort.  Even  the  attitude  of 
industry  toward  this  topic,  and  the 
action  which  it  may  take,  have  a 
relation  difficult  to  foresee. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  simplest 
definition  of  the  public  relations  idea; 
that  any  business,  to  be  piermanently 
successful  and  progressive,  must  oper¬ 
ate  always  in  the  public  interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  immediate  interest  of 
its  personnel  and  its  stockholders. 
Agreed  that  the  facts  about  business 
and  its  accomplishments  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  up>on  which  public  relations 
must  be  built.  But  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  manner,  time,  scop>e  and 
media  of  presenting  the  facts,  we  find 
that  there  are  no  absolutes.  They  are 
all  p>eculiar,  each  to  a  p>articular  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  particular  unit  of  that 
industry.  It  is  this  fact  which  causes 
the  basic  difficulty  in  describing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  a  national  industrial 
movement. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  need 
of  better  public  relations:  of  even 
some  public  relations  in  many  cases. 
After  all,  an  idea  which  has  had  less 
than  a  decade  to  grow  and  find  itself, 
is  far  from  reaching  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
ture  effectiveness.  The  re-establish- 
ment  of  popular  business  faith  is  a 
time-consuming  task,  esp)ecially,  when 
the  business  system,  itself,  is  just 
Ijeginning  to  recuperate.  People 
trusted  and  believed  in  industry  be¬ 
fore  the  depression  because  they 
.shared  in  the  wealth  it  produced. 
Their  belief  diminished  in  proportion 
as  did  their  wealth.  Business  has 
Ijeen  a  long  time  in  finding  out  its  real 
.significance  to  the  country  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  is  only  beginning  to  reach  the  pmint 
where  it  can  make  these  facts  plain 
to  the  p>eople  and  ask  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  popular  co-opjeration. 

Trend  Toward  Social  Consciousnets 
This  public  relations  need,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  trend  in  in¬ 
dustrial  thinking — the  development  of 
a  social  consciousness — which  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  resulted  from  govern¬ 
ment  entrance  into  many  fields  where, 
it  was  claimed,  business  was  not 
properly  caring  for  the  individual. 
It  is  this  trend  toward  social  con¬ 
sciousness  which  acknowledges  the 
responsibility  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  for  the  welfare  of  those  it  em¬ 


ploys.  And  because  industry  is  ac¬ 
knowledging  this  responsibility  more 
and  more,  it  takes  the  right  to  tell  of 
its  very  fundamental  contributions  to 
community  and  state  and  national 
well-being.  Because  industry  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  re.sponsibility  to  give 
the  best  possible  goods  or  services  for 


Carl  Barker 


tlie  lowest  possible  cost,  it  takes  the 
right  to  tell  the  world  about  it.  In 
concert  with  the  entire  nation,  in¬ 
dustry  takes  the  right  to  tell  of  the 
enormous  taxes  which  it  pays  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  welfare  of  all  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  finally,  believing  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  have  produced,  do 
produce,  and  will  increasingly  pro¬ 
duce  the  great  majority  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  wealth,  it  takes  the  right  to  tell 
all  these  facts  and  enlist  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  only  method  which  it 
believes  capiable  of  giving  us  any  real 
economic  future, — the  free  and  in¬ 
telligent  operation  of  business  and 
industry. 

From  Theory  to  Fact 

This  is  “the  concept  of  modern  pub¬ 
lic  relations.’’  It  is  difficult  to  state 
what  porcentage  of  large  business  has 
adopted  a  means  of  expressing  this 
social  philosophy  to  date.  Many  have 
not.  However,  an  informal  survey, 
seeking  only  general  information  on 
the  subject,  was  recently  made  by 
the  public  relations  department  of 
Shell  Petroleum  Corporation,  with  re¬ 
sults  substantiating  our  belief  that 
public  relations  is  rapidly  being  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  struggling  theory,  into 
an  imprortant  fact  in  the  new  relation 
of  industry  to  the  individual. 

Of  greatest  immediate  interest  to 
me,  of  course,  are  the  particular  pub¬ 
lic  relations  jobs  of  ffiose  in  p>etro- 
leum  industry,  and  their  solutions. 
Many  of  us  engaged  in  this  industry 
can,  because  of  its  comp>arative  youth, 
say  with  Virgil,  “All  of  which  I  saw,  a 
prart  of  which  I  was.’’  But,  what  is 


the  story  and  where  should  it  be  told? 

Certainly  few  industries  have  as 
much  to  pxjint  to  with  pride,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wage  scales,  working  hours, 
safety  provisions,  and  an  efficient, 
constant  supply  of  ever-improving 
products  at  lower  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  These  are  facts  which  1  wish 
I  had  space  to  elaborate.  They  are 
true,  unbiased  facts  about  industrial 
progress  and  public  service,  which 
cannot  be  dispielled  by  emotional  dis¬ 
tortion.  Their  presentation  is  one 
great  job  of  pjetroleum  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Boottinq,  Complaining  Aro  Wrong 

The  temptation  to  boast  of  p>ast  and 
present  accomplishments  is  strong, 
and  the  virtue  of  timidity  has  been 
exaggerated,  but  I  must  agree  with 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron  that  both  boasting 
and  complaining  have  no  place  in 
public  relations.  Recognize,  publicize, 
and  energize  our  truth,  by  all  means — 
but  leave  the  bragging  out.  After  all, 
industry’s  social  usefulness  is  only  be¬ 
ginning,  and  this  might  well  tend  to 
undermine  that  steady  p)ower  of  rea¬ 
son  which  needs  our  constant  suppxjrt. 
It  may,  worse  yet,  keep  us  from  look¬ 
ing  ahead  toward  better  things,  which 
is  all  industry’s  greatest  task — and 
greatest  pleasure. 

Even  the  most  forceful  and  reason¬ 
able  exposition  of  pjetroleum’s  mean¬ 
ing  to  public  welfare  and  standard  of 
living,  cannot  reach  its  p>eak  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  unless  public  relations  is 
first  applied  to  the  Industry’s  internal 
organization.  The  petroleum  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  so  many  individuals  and 
organizations,  large  and  small,  that 
we  inside  it  often  have  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  obtaining  a  comprehensive 
view  of  its  activity.  At  present,  we 
have  internal  disagreement  which  sets 
sections  of  the  industry  at  odds.  From 
this  situation,  arises  the  possibility  of 
differing  public  approaches  by  each 
of  these  sections,  which  confuses  the 
public  on  the  questions  of  the  real 
contribution  and  meaning  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  American  life.  This  division 
of  viewpoint  and  effort  can  nullify 
much  of  our  work,  both  present  and 
future.  Probably  our  greatest  public 
relations  job  at  present  concerns  our 
“internal  relations,” — the  realization 
that  public  relations,  like  charity,  be¬ 
gins  at  home.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
greater  need. 

Mutt  Emphotiz*  Public  Servico 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of 
modern  industrial  policy  will  depend 
upon  an  ability  to  make  clear  its  pub¬ 
lic  service.  'IWs,  in  turn,  rests  upon 
the  four  factors  of  public  relations 
activity  already  mentioned, — the  man¬ 
ner,  the  time,  scope  and  media  of  pre¬ 
senting  business  fact  and  story. 

The  manner  of  presentation  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  In  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  reason  for  emotion  lies  the 
only  hope  for  public  relations  success. 
Attacks  upon  business  and  industry, 
highlighted  by  the  occasional  mal¬ 
practices  and  evils  of  business  have 
been  exaggerated  until  they  present  a 


totally  false  impression  of  the  nature 
of  business  and  the  ideals  of  busines 
men.  For  this  exaggeration,  the  news¬ 
paper  inevitably  must  share  respom- 
ibility. 

The  answer  to  that  is  reason,— facts 
— all  the  facts.  It  is  not  idealism,  not 
a  dependence  upon  the  abstract  idea 
that  truth  will  prevail.  There  is  sim¬ 
ply  no  alternative.  I  submit  that  the 
creed  of  public  relations  man  and 
newspaper  editor,  alike,  must  be  this: 
Believe  in  FACTS;  then  find  THE 
facts,  and  tell  all  the  facts  about  the 
place  and  the  operation  of  businea 
in  America.  It  is  only  then  tha; 
reason  has  a  chance  to  prevail  ove 
emotion. 

Sporadic  Dofent*  Mechanism? 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  adopting  the  calm  and  reason¬ 
ing  public  relations  approach,  is  that 
public  relations  is  viewed  by  many  as 
a  sporadic  defense  mechanism.  We 
only  get  excited  about  it  when  we’re 
being  clubbed  over  the  head.  Fear  is 
always  a  bad  counsel.  Without  a  rea¬ 
sonable,  factual  approach  to  public 
relations,  the  long-range  point  oi 
view,  which  is  industry’s  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  transitory  spell¬ 
binder,  cannot  exist.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  a  reasonable  attitude,  which  ex¬ 
plains,  need  be  any  less  forceful  than 
the  emotional  one,  which  just  shouts 
If  it  is  intelligently  handled,  it  can  be 
infinitely  stronger. 

Tliat  is  what  we  mean  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  public  relations  activity.  As 
for  the  time,  it  is  always — starting 
now.  Hammer  away  constantly  with  1 
the  truth,  and  it  will  out.  ITiat  belki 
in  the  American  people  must  underlie 
any  and  all  public  relations  endeavor 
With  these  principles  in  mind,  the 
real  formula  for  our  problem  lies  in 
determining  the  scope  of  our  effort 
and  the  media  to  be  used.  As  for  the 
scope,  it  is  fundamental  to  remember 
that  no  single  industry  is  going  to  in¬ 
fluence  everybody. 

Each  unit  must  find  its  own  public 
and  address  its  own  audience — em¬ 
ployes,  customers,  community  nei^- 
bors,  and  stockholders.  Community 
relations,  including  of  course  all  busi¬ 
ness,  civic  and  social  relations  which 
the  industry  possesses,  offers  just 
about  the  finest  opportunity  possible 
for  practical  public  relations.  In  the 
medium  -  sized  communities,  espe¬ 
cially,  are  the  opportunities  greater. 

Of  course,  the  stupid  handling  of 
these  relations,  including  press  rela¬ 
tions,  can  seriously  hamper  an  indus¬ 
try’s  community  standing. 

The  personal  factor  is  strong  in  this 
immediate  audience  of  industry,  and 
it  may  be  supplemented  on  a  little 
larger  scale  by  speeches,  pamphlets, 
and  other  specific  means.  The  size  of 
audience  ordinarily  obtainable  by 
-such  approach,  however,  is  often  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  other  public  groups  to 
which  industry  may  wish  to  convey  * 
message  through  a  medium  of  wide-^ 
.spread  circulation,  such  as  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine,  and  the  radio 
Into  the  proper  handling  of  these,  the 
.so-called  institutional  advertisement 
naturally  fits. 

The  Place  of  Publicity 
If,  from  institutional  copy,  we  ex¬ 
clude  any  advertisement  designed  to 
sell  or  praise  a  product,  we  must  then 
mean  a  message  which  carries  a  state-) 
ment  of  facts  or  policy  of  a  company 
or  an  industry.  That  this  is  in  kee^-j 
ing  with  the  public  relations  concep' 
is  obvious.  In  determining  to  wha 
extent  and  in  what  media  institutional 
copy  should  be  used,  however,  we 
again  that  there  are  no  absolutes. 

The  idea  of  publicity  hand-outs  || 
whatever  the  character  of  their  c<»- 
tents,  is  understood  to  be  out  of  pln<* 
in  any  public  relations  program,  ur 
less  they  have  real  news  value.  Th**^ 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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♦  This  newspaper  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  which  Johns-Manville  is  running  at 
intervals  in  communities  where  the  Company  operates  factories  or  mines.  They  are 
prepared  as  simple  statements  of  such  basically  important  subjects  as  company  poli¬ 
cies,  how  business  operates,  how  the  company  was  founded  and  developed  and  where 
its  products  are  used. 

The  copy  is  localized  for  use  only  in  newspapers  which  are  read  by  Johns-Manville’s 
friends  and  neighbors  in  communities  where  J-M  plants  or  mines  are  located. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  newspapers  which  carries  this  Johns-Manville  public 
relations  campaign; 

TIMES-TRIBUNE,  Alaxondrio,  Ind.  •  JOURNAL,  ManvilU,  N.  J.  •  RECORD,  Lompoc,  Calif. 
NEWS,  Sonlo  Borboro,  Calif.  •  JEFFERSON  DEMOCRAT,  Marrero,  La.  •  NEWS,  Manvillo,  N.  J. 
beacon-advertiser.  Redwood  City,  Calif.  •  STATE  CENTER  RECORD,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  MESSENGER-GAZETTE,  Somerville,  N.  J.  •  RARITAN  VALLEY  NEWS,  Raritan,  N.  J. 
JEFFERSON  NEWS,  Marrero,  La.  •  DAILY  NEWS,  Alexandria,  Ind.  •  NEWS-SUN,  Waukegan,  III. 
L'IMFARTIAL,  Nashua,  N.  H.  •  CHRONICLE,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  •  INDEPENDENT,  Pittsburg,  Calif. 
POST-DISPATCH,  PiNsburg,  Calif.  •  TELEGRAPH,  Nashua,  N.  H.  •  TRIBUNE,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
PALLADIUM-TIMES,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


TWO  urms  OF  INTmN  TO  RIARRMO  ANO  MW  ORLEANS 

'weJcJtta 
.nave 
aboi/t 
50  million 
doliarsy 


8.000  MEN 
ON  A  VACANT  LOT* 


DEAR  lOHNS-MANVILLE 
MARRERO  PLANT— 

Help  me  get  straight  on  this  Capital 
and  Labor  thing.  What  is  their  relation¬ 
ship?  Why  shouldn’t  they  adways  be 
friends?  GEORGE  CITIZEN 


^  tOjiaA 

One  mistake  I  think  a  lot  o< 
people  make  is  going  around 
talking  about  Capital  and  La¬ 
bor  with  a  big  AND. 

I  believe  I  can  reduce  this 
whole  thing  to  simple  terms 
by  turning  it  all  inside  out. 
We  usually  think  of  capital 
employing  men  For  once, 
let's  think  of  working  men 
needing  capita/. 

Let's  suppose  that  where  I 
stand  now  there  is  a  vacant 
lot  instead  of  me — a  factory. 

8,000  men  (which  is  the 
number  of  employees  in  all 
Johns-Manville  factories  and 
mines)  gather  one  morning  on 
this  vacant  lot. 

(h\^  we\  /And  wff\ 
^otta 
Nve 
alDoUt 


They  decide  they  want  to 
give  ihe^naelves  jobs  bv  mak* 
ing  about  1,300  different 
kinds  of  pro'*ucts  fot  build¬ 
ing  heuses.  for  insulation,  and 
other  allied  purposes  in  fac 
tories  and  hemes. 

They  realize  this  it  a  pretty 
complicated  business,  and 
that  they  can't  simply  sit 
down  on  this  vacant  lot  and 
start  to  make  asbestos  shin¬ 
gles.  or  automobile  brake  lin¬ 
ings.  rock  wool  or  anything 
else. 

They  figure  a  while  and 
learn  it  will  take  about  fifty 
million  dollars  to  build  the 
factories,  get  the  mines  and 
buy  the  complicated  machin 
ery  they'll  need  to  give  them¬ 
selves  jobs. 

Gosh  I 

They  haven't  got  it. 

So-O'O-o.  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  find  some 
people  with  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  “rent"  it  from  them 
This  rent  is  called  “divi 
denda.**  They  eventually  find 
more  than  7.000  people  who 
have  enough  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  put  up  the 
fifty  million  amackera.  These 


people  hope  to  make  about  aia 
cents  a  year  for  each  dollar 
they  rent  out.  but  there  it  no 
guarantee  they  will  get  their 
six  cents.  They  have  to  gam¬ 
ble  on  the  ability  of  the  8.000 
men  to  make  things  which 
will  sell  at  a  profit. 

Then  the  8.000  workmen 
realize  they've  got  to  have 
somebody  go  out  and  tell 
their  products  to  the  world 
They  find  later  it  takes  about 
900  salesmen  to  keep  ihtir 
output  sold. 

They  soon  see  they'll  have 
to  have  over  100  especially 
trained  men  to  figure  up  more 
and  newer  products  for  them 
to  make — research  men. 

Then  they  see  they've  got 
to  have  some  generals  to  run 
things.  You  can  t  just  have 
8.000  men  and  900  salesmen 
and  over  100  research  men. 
each  pounding  nails  or  mix¬ 
ing  pancakes  or  tinging  door 
bells  on  his  own  hook 

The  8.000  workets  soon  find 
that  in  order  to  get  presidents 
and  officers  who  can  manage 
big  companies  successfully 
they  run  into  a  lot  of  compe¬ 
tition.  They  may  have  to  pay 
many  thousands  a  year  to  get 
the  kind  of  men  they  ne<^. 
The  idea  of  this  makes  some 
of  them  a  little  mad.  but  they 
reali.e  that  if  they're  going 
to  pool  together  and  make 
and  sell  over  $60,000,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year,  they 
have  to  pay  what  capable  man¬ 
agement  is  worth  or  else  some 
other  group  of  8.000  or  10.000 
workers  will  get  it  and  take 
away  their  business. 

Finally,  they  see  they  have 
to  have  a^ut  2,000  other  peo 
pie  to  make  out  bills,  type  let¬ 
ters.  run  errands,  draw  pay 
checks  and  do  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

They  wind  up  with  about 
11.000  people,  all  working  to 
make  and  sell  things  and  get 
them  into  the  customer's 
hands. 


What  I’ve  done  here  is  to 
draw  a  picture  in  reverse  of 
my  company  —  johns^Man 
ville— at  it  ia  today 
I  thought  to  do  this  might 
give  us  all  a  better  picture  of 
the  answer  to  your  question 
about  the  true  relationship 
between  Capital  and  Labor. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


If  you  want  to  do  somethin' 


PUBLIC 


McGraw-Hill's  Public  Relations  Editorial  Program  Offers 


You  Impartial  Factual  Material  with  Which  to  Build  Reader- 
ship.  Send  us  your  Name  to  Receive  Regular  Releases. 


McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN  MACHINIST  ...  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  metal  product  manufac¬ 
turers  .  .  .  business  and  technical  maga- 
7ine  of  the  metal-working  industries. 


ENGINEERING  and  MINING  JOUR¬ 
NAL  .  .  .  complete  technical  and  marke* 
publication  of  mining,  milling,  smelting 
and  metal  refining  Industries. 


AVIATION  .  .  .  covers  all  business  and 
lechnical  developments  in  private  and 
•ndustrlal  flying,  Including  production, 
operating,  and  maintenance. 


ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD  .  .  . 

'eading  weekly  publication  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering  and  construction,  covering  news 
and  technical  performance. 


BUS  TRANSPORTATION  ...  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  transportation  companies 
o'perating  and  maintaining  buses  in  com- 
rron  carrier  service. 


BUSINESS  WEEK  .  .  .  gives  the  busy 
executive  ell  important  and  significant 
business  news  In  one  publication  .  .  . 
guirkly  .  .  .  accurately  .  .  .  tersely. 


FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  and  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE  ...  all  phases  of  plant  op¬ 
eration  .  .  .  management,  production 
and  services,  mcluding  maintenance  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  eguipment. 


CHEMICAL  and  METALLURGICAL  EN¬ 
GINEERING  ...  for  chemical  engineers 
.  ,  .  covers  production,  technology,  mar¬ 
keting,  finance,  economics,  and  manage¬ 
ment. 


FOOD  INDUSTRIES  .  .  .  production, 
operation,  engineering,  and  distribution 
in  food  manufacturing  and  processing 
plants  of  ell  kinds. 


COAL  AGE  .  .  .  devoted  to  the  operat¬ 
ing,  technical  and  business  problems  of 
mining  and  marketing  coal. 

CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  and 
EQUIPMENT  .  .  .  an  Illustrated,  au¬ 
thoritative  review  of  current  field  pra‘- 
tice  and  eguipment  used  in  all  general 
and  special  construction  activities. 


MILL  SUPPLIES  .  .  .  the  magazine  of 
industrial  distribution.  Covers  Industrial 
croducts  and  their  applications,  current 
news  of  mill  supply  distributors,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  industry's  trade  asso¬ 
ciations. 


POWER  .  .  .  every  phase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  power  in  an/ 
form,  inclkiding  all  prime  movers,  and 
auxiliary  eguipment. 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTING  .  .  . 

devoted  to  the  field  of  electrical  con¬ 
struction.  Problems  of  engineering,  in 
stallation,  repairing  and  marketing  of 
electrical  products  are  regularly 
treated. 


PRODUCT  ENGINEERING  ...  for  en¬ 
gineers  and  executives  concerned  with 
the  design,  and  development  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  "engineered"  products  of  metal 
or  other  materials'. 


ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  .  .  . 

serves  the  appliance  trade,  electrical 
retailers  and  wholesalers  .  .  .  helps  them 
become  better  merchants. 


RADIO  RETAILING  .  .  .  home  enter¬ 
tainment  merchandising  .  .  .  for  retail¬ 
ers  and  wholesalers  of  radios  and  allied 
products,  and  their  service  men. 


ELECTRICAL  WEST  .  .  .  serves  the 
specific  interests  both  of  engineering  and 
of  selling  in  the  electrical  industry  or 
the  eleven  Western  States. 


TEXTILE  WORLD  .  .  .  business  and 
technical,  edited  generally  for  men  in 
the  textile  industries,  and  specifically  fx'r 
cotton,  wool,  silk  rayon,  knit  goods,  and 
processing. 


ELECTRICAL  WORLD  .  .  . 

cal  engineers  .  .  .  business 


for  electri- 
technical. 

and  news  coverage  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  —  generation,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  electricity. 

ELECTRONICS  .  .  .  design,  engineering 
and  manufacture  of  radio,  sound,  and 
communication  devices.  Features  new 
uses  of  electronic  tubes. 


TRANSIT  JOURNAL  .  .  .  engineering 
and  busines's  magazine  devoted  to  *he 
problems  of  local  transportation,  elec¬ 
tric  cars  rapid  transit,  buses,  tro'ley 
buses,  end  taxicabs. 


WHOLESALER'S  SALESMAN  .  .  .  (for¬ 
merly  Electrical  Wholesaling)  .  .  .  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  salesmen  and 
executives  of  electrical  wholesalers  f<jr 
over  17  years. 


PUBLIC  relations  has  become  industry's  greotes 
problem.  The  very  future  of  each  and  ever)L 
community  depends  on  harmony  between  manage'* 
ment,  workers,  and  townspeople. 


Cl 
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pc 


McGraw-Hill  Publications,  leaders  in  a  diversiiiecF 
group  of  industrial  fields,  have  undertaken  to  pie 
sent  to  a  million  readers,  an  editorial  progrcm 
"tailor-made"  to  each  industrial  field. 
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The  subject  of  public  relations  is  by  no  means  nev 
to  McGraw-Hill  Publications.  But,  beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  an  intensified  program  of  concrete,  usable 
information  was  launched. 
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Here  is  a  valuable  source  of  material 


and  information  for  Newspaper  Editors 


bpi 

E 
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Today,  every  newspaper  publisher  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  intense  interest  of  his  readers  in  the  problems 
of  industrial  management,  and  the  relationships 
between  employers,  workers  and  the  community  at 
large.  And  so  we  believe  you  can  use  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  editorial  material  appearing  currently 
in  McGraw-Hill  Publications,  to  build  readership  ad 
and  increase  interest  among  the  best  elements  in 
your  own  territory. 


The  use  of  this  material  is  offered  to  you  without 
cost.  Our  return  -will  be  proportional  to  the  general 
good-will  created,  and  in  the  better  understanding 
created  between  business  and  the  public  at  large. 


Labor  Commends  It 


This  program  was  submitted 
in  advance  to  a  group  of 
important  labor  leaders,  and 
spokesmen.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  it  was  reviewed  with  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
commended  as  a  worthwhile 
and  major  effort  toward  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  mutual 
co-operation  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor. 


Executives  Approve 


Hundreds  of  Industry’s  top- 
ranking  executives  have  read 
and  approved  the  article! 
which  have  so  far  appeared 
We  have  on  file,  volumes  of 
personal  letters  which  our 
tors  have  received  containinS 
the  enthusiastically  favorable 
comments  of  men  widely  re^ 
ognized  as  the  leaders  oi 
American  Industry. 


JS 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 
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Impractical  in  your  community  about 

ELATIONS 


Over  100  specific  artides  listed  in 
PUBUC  RELATIONS  INDEX  for  November 


Classified  under  such  general  headings  as  Industrial  Re- 


ations — Stability  and  Security — Foremen — Collective  Bar- 


aining — ^Labor  Notes — Customer  Relations,  etc.,  our  Index 


reates  lists  more  than  a  hundred  outstanding  articles,  full  of  meat. 


ever) 

mage 


Dramatizing  taxes  to  employees  .  .  . 
btriking  ways  of  presenting  figures  on 
irsifiecl'^<l'^*''y  s  burden  per  employee  and 
^r  revenue  dollar  .  .  .  Illustrated  with 
charts  and  tables.  (ELECTRICAL 
[world,  November  5,  p.  75.) 


to  pre 
ogron 


IS  nev 
in  Oc- 
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rial 


ors 


acts  and  case  examples.  A  few  samples  are  shown  below: 


Engineers  and  labor  relations  . .  .  How 
ngineers  can  avert  disputes  and  strike 
losses  .  .  .  Have  they  any  responsibility 
for  contractors’  labor  problems?  .  .  . 
[One  proved  method  of  insurance  against 
[wrangles  .  .  .  Necessity  of  action  before 
Ispecifications  are  drafted.  (ENGINEER- 
pNG  NEWS  RECORD.  October  27,  pp. 
bll.  514.) 


Community  of  interest  .  .  .  The  need 
of  encouraging  and  satisfying  employee 
interest  in  his  company.  .  .  How  to  do 
it,  and  the  results,  as  outlined  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  industrial  relations  director  .  .  . 
Illustrated.  (POWER,  November,  pp. 
78-80.) 


Workers  and  president  .  .  .  The  story 
of  another  big  executive  who  holds  reg¬ 
ular  meetings  with  groups  of  rank-and- 
file  employees,  and  why  he  does  it  .  .  . 
Rest  size  of  groups  for  success  of  plan. 
(BUSINESS  WEEK,  October  29,  p.  30.) 


Cooperation  saves  company,  jobs  .  .  , 
What  employees  did  about  wages  when 
['hutdown  loomed  . . .  How  they  latmched 
drive  for  new  business.  (TRANSIT 
(JOURNAL  NEWS,  November  5,  p.  361.) 


aware 
>blenis 
nships 
nity  at 
od  ad- 
rrently, 

I  Lj_j  Whither  billboards?  .  .  .  What  outdoor 
ICrsiup 'advertisers  are  facing  as  numerous  or- 
jntS  io  ; -Ionizations  launch  anti-billboard  drives. 
(BUSINESS  IVEEK,  November  19,  pp. 


Shewerbath  and  "topir'-fch  .  .  .  Chuck¬ 
les  not  the  only  benefit  from  solemn 
time-study  of  “shower  and  change  of 
clothes.”  (FACTORY  MANAGEMENT 
AND  MAINTENANCE.  November,  p. 
115.) 


The  public  relations  of  bread  .  .  .  An 
entire  trade  begins  a  drive  against 
v/asteful  practices  and  toward  better  re¬ 
lations  with  its  product-buying  public. 
(FOOD  INDUSTRIES,  November,  p. 
654.) 


Paterson’s  new  hope  .  .  .  How  unions, 
textile  executives,  and  city  fathers  are 
cooperating  to  halt  community  decline 
as  a  textile  center  .  .  .  Significant  steps 
already  taken  on  modernization,  work¬ 
load.  (TEXTILE  WORLD,  November, 
p.  76.) 
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19-40.) 


Why  the  distributor?  .  .  .  What  he  has 
to  offer  to  manufacturers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  expressed  in  question-and-answer 
form.  (MILL  SUPPLIES,  November, 
D.  20.) 


Yours  ior  the  asking 


A  complete  copy  of  this  monthly  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN¬ 
DEX  will  be  gladly  sent  you  on  request.  .  .  .  We  shall  be 
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Grass  Roots  America  Called 
Grade- A  Primary  Market 

Woodyard  Says  Corporations  Should 
Be  Giving  Consideration  to  Education 
of  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Residents 


By  EDWARD  D.  WOODYARD 

WOODYARD  ASSOCIATES,  NEW  YORK 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  latest  govern¬ 
ment  figures,  inhabitants  on  farms 
and  in  towns  \mder  5,000  number 
68,000,000 — an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  since  1930.  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  has  foimd  that 
40%  of  the  retail  sales  originate  in  the 
rural  sections.  While  important,  the 
hinterlands  do  not  constitute  Amer¬ 
ica’s  primary  product  market.  Dis¬ 
tribution  costs  are  higher  than  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

From  a  public  relations  standpoint, 
grass  roots  America  is  the  Grade  A 
triple-distilled  primary  market. 

Importance  of  Rural  Vote 
Industry  has  been  forced  into  poli¬ 
tics  because  of  taxation  and  legislation. 
Since  75%  of  our  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  and  62%  of  our  Congressmen 
come  from  areas  in  which  small  town 
and  rural  votes  dominate,  these  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  informed  about  the 
services  and  policies  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions.  State  legislatures  are  invari¬ 
ably  controlled  by  the  non-urban  vot¬ 
er.  New  York  state  is  a  good  example. 
Because  of  the  thumping  majority 
rolled  up  by  Democratic  machines  in 
the  cities,  the  over-all  vote  went 
Democratic.  But  coxmtry  ballots  were 
sufficient  to  give  the  Republicans  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state  legislature. 

From  a  product  standpoint,  the  state 
of  Nevada,  with  its  99,000  residents, 
does  not  comnare  with  one  Empire 
State  coimty  like  Nassau.  But,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  Nevada’s  two  votes, 
which  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  folks 
back  home,  coimt  as  much  on  the  tally 
sheet  as  the  two  from  New  York,  with 
12,889,000  residents. 

In  the  last  election  it  appears  that 
except  one  all  the  cities  over  300,000 
popvdation  gave  Democratic  majori¬ 
ties.  The  small  town  and  rural  vote, 
however,  gave  the  Republicans  many 
unexpected  victories.  Political  stu¬ 
dents  concede  that  the  small  town 
resident  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
our  national  existence,  because  he  has 
the  most  votes  in  the  right  places.  In 
1936,  there  were  23,000,000  votes  cast 
in  the  rural  districts  against  17,500,000 
in  the  cities.  This  excludes  3,500,000 
votes  in  the  South,  which  is  largely 
rural. 

You  can’t  live  in  a  small  town,  as  I 
have,  for  two  decades  without  learn¬ 
ing  something  about  the  habits  and 
reactions  of  the  non-urban  resident. 
That  is  particularly  true,  if  you  are 
doing  business  with  small  town  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  with  folks  living  outside 
the  small  towns,  as  does  a  country 
editor. 

Bring  Problems  to  the  Editor 

The  weekly  newspaper  owner  finds 
out  what  the  small  town  banker  and 
business  man  thinks  of  his  coimtry 
neighbor.  Most  subscribers  live  out¬ 
side  the  town.  From  their  personal 
visits  and  letters  he  learns  how  the 
countryman  feels  about  the  urbanite. 
Doing  business  with  corporations,  the 
editor  senses  the  small  town  and  rural 
dweller’s  reaction  to  various  cor¬ 
porate  practices. 


It  is  surprising  how  often  readers 
fetch  their  problems  and  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  local  editor  orally  and  by 
mail,  and  not  infrequently  over  the 
grapevine  telephone.  The  government 
figures  show  that  19,232,412  families 
read  the  local  weekly  newspaper. 
That  covers  them  all,  with  a  few  mil- 


Edward  D.  Woodyard 


lion  overflow  into  the  metropolitan 
area.  Constant  contact  with  this  group 
puts  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher  in 
position  to  know  what  the  dominant 
people  have  in  mind. 

The  big  corporations’  small  town 
problem  is  not  complicated.  Because 
it  reaches  into  two-thirds  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions  of  48  states,  it  may 
look  complicated  on  a  chart.  If  large 
concerns  like  General  Motors,  Lever 
Brothers,  DuPont,  Shell  Oil,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea,  and  Firestone  Tires 
can  secure  distributors  and  create 
profitable  sales  in  these  distant  and 
widely  separated  counties,  they  can 
create  goc^will  with  the  small  town 
and  rural  public. 

To  executives,  directors  and  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  this  question  may  ap¬ 
pear  perplexing.  To  one  person  who 
has  studied  and  lived  with  small  town 
people  and  knows  their  just  and 
friendly  nature,  and  who  is  also  aware 
of  the  average  corporation’s  desire  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated,  the 
solution  is  comparatively  simple.  Quite 
tmderstandably,  small  town  people 
feel  that  their  importance  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized.  There  is  a  frequent  small 
town  objection  that  corporations  take 
money  out  of  the  community  and  re- 
ttu-n  none  to  be  redistributed  through 
local  business  channels.  National 
manufacturers  bank  a  lot  of  money, 
but  they  don’t  bank  it  in  the  small 
towns.  The  big  corporations  retain 
lawyers,  but  their  legal  talent  con¬ 
sists  of  city  attorneys.  The  big  cor¬ 
porations  spend  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  advertising,  but  less  than  2% 
goes  to  the  worthy  local  weekly  press. 


Dealers  and  representatives  in  the 
small  communities  are  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  by  corporations  to  distasteful 
terms  and  activities.  Local  charities 
are  neglected.  Where  such  conditions 
exist,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
small  town  banker,  lawyer,  editor, 
minister  and  even  the  small  town 
agent  have  grown  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  big  business.  When  self-seekers 
and  fomenters  of  discontent  paint  the 
corporations  in  lurid  colors,  small 
town  America  responds  with  votes 
and  indignation,  chiefly  because  of 
misunderstanding.  Wiffi  what  they 
believe  is  just  cause,  the  average  small 
town  man  and  woman  look  on  the 
motives  of  Big  Business  with  some 
suspicion.  It  has  not  been  pointed 
out  to  them  in  steady  doses  how  the 
success  of  big  business  is  related  to 
their  own  well  being  and  prosperity. 
What  they  have  been  told  en  masse  is 
something  very  much  to  the  contrary. 

The  first  public  relations  problem 
in  rural  America  is  the  setting  up  of 
satisfactory  alliance  with  the  local 
representatives,  whether  they  be  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers,  service  station  opera¬ 
tors,  moving  picture  exhibitors,  or 
insurance  agents.  Many  concerns  al¬ 
ready  have  enthusiastic  local  distribu¬ 
tors.  Lacking  such,  the  less  said  or 
done  about  public  relations  in  small 
towns  the  better.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  big  business  people  realize 
how  many  of  their  own  agents  resent 
being  “ploughed  under”  by  rviles, 
which  big  concerns  follow  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  small  town  public  should  be 
informed  on  corporate  contributions 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation,  state 
or  commtmity.  If  this  message  can  be 
localized,  so  much  the  better.  Since 
America  is  set  up  by  counties,  what 
interests  the  folks  in  one  area  may 
not  interest  those  in  the  neighboring 
shire.  I  have  seen  messages  localized 
with  remarkably  fine  public  reaction 
in  one  county.  But  the  research  for 
2,048  counties  would  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive.  An  explanation  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  service  to  humanity  is  now  more 
important  than  ever  before,  because 
of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  big  biisiness,  and  because  the  story 
of  big  business  has  never  been  con¬ 
sistently  and  truthfully  told. 

Confidence-Inspiring  People  Needed 

Personal  contact  is  the  ideal  public 
approach.  Finding  of  suitable,  con¬ 
fidence-inspiring  people  to  do  the 
work  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  An¬ 
other  way  is  through  direct  mail. 
Personal  speech-making  lacks  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  yesteryear  when  a  spread- 
eagle  orator  could  sway  the  country 
people  right  off  the  hardwood  benches. 
The  impersonal  radio  is  valueless  for 
this  sort  of  a  job  because  coimtry 
people  wonder  just  what  prompts  the 
speaker  to  deal  out  the  honey.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  the  fine 
radio  voice  and  charm  of  President 
Roosevelt  had  small  bearing  on  the 
rural  vote  in  the  Democratic  land- 


CHAIN  STORE  COPY 

Approximately  1,500  daily  ne«!.| 
papers  were  used  throughout  tM 
country  in  September  by  the  Gr^ 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company^ 
present  a  2,000-word  statement  bl 


K  SUtemait  of  Public  Policy 

by  The  Greet  Atlentic  &  Pedtic  Tee  Compeer 


Sample  of  A  &  P  ad  in  defense  of  chii 
stores. 


George  L.  Hartford  and  John  A.  Hart¬ 
ford,  chairman  of  the  board  and  pres¬ 
ident  respectively,  in  defense  of  dial: 
stores  and  directed  against  an  anti¬ 
chain  store  bill  which  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  Representative  Wright  Pat¬ 
man.  Campaigns  have  since  been  car¬ 
ried  on  sporadically  by  smaller  chai: 
store  groups.  Slight  opposition  ha; 
been  felt  in  advertising  of  independent 
store  owner  groups.  Carl  Byoir  1 
Associates,  which  handled  the  A  4  P 
campaign  reported  this  week  consid¬ 
erable  favorable  editorial  comment 
had  been  made  on  the  A.  &  P.  ads  and 
public  reaction  to  it  had  been  good 


slide  of  1936.  The  New  Deal  had  a 
bureau  set  up  to  cover  the  nation,  bj 
counties.  It  was  through  local  chan¬ 
nels  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Deal  was  fixed  so  pleasantly  in  the 
minds  of  non-metropolitan  residents. 
In  1938,  the  President’s  voice  func¬ 
tioned  with  all  its  old  force,  but  it 
was  no  match  for  the  local  agencies 
which  had  taken  a  decided  swing  to 
the  right  in  forming  public  opinion. 
The  small  town  and  rural  people 
prefer  their  information  delivered  in 
local  packages. 

One  big  corporation  that  has  had 
outstanding  success  in  building  itself 
locally  has  foimd  that  the  best  way  to 
get  its  message  over  to  small  town 
and  rural  America  is  through  the 
local  weekly  newspapers.  This  is  true 
chiefly  because  the  local  newspap® 
editor’s  close  personal  relationship  to 
the  community  inspires  confidence 

The  decentralizations  of  bankinj 
legal  work,  and  charity  is  a 
formidable  undertaking  for  the  bi{ 
corporation.  But  they  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  country  as  a  haffy 
local  representative,  or  a  well-®' 
formed  local  public. 

HITS  SPORADIC  ADS 

Atlantic  City,  Dec.  12 — Realto® 
were  urged  to  adopt  a  definite  p^' 
manent  percentage  of  their  gross  sal® 
for  advertising  by  R.  C.  Maddux,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Jersey  Cound 
at  the  recent  annual  conventiwi  w 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Estate  Boards. 
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ANTHRACITE’S  contribution  to  prosperity... 

A  BETTER  STANDARD  OF  LIVING! 


The  annual  production  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Anthracite  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  nation's  production  of  gold 
and  silver,  lead  and  aluminum  add¬ 
ed  together;  more  than  three  times 
the  value  of  all  copper;  two  and  one 
half  times  the  value  of  all  iron  ore; 
nearly  six  times  the  value  of  all  zinc. 


Anthracite  employs  more  than 
100,000  people  for  production  and 
mining  alone.  These  and  other 
employees  receive  annual  wages 
of  more  than  $155,000,000. 


Nearly  1,000,000  railway  cars  are 
required  each  year  to  transport 
Anthracite,  producing  railway  rev¬ 
enue  of  about  $100,000,000.  These 
cars  would  make  a  train  eight  thou¬ 
sand  miles  long,  that  would  reach 
across  the  United  States  and  hack. 


9,000  retail  coal  dealers,  with  40,000 
employees,  have  $375,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  plants  and  equipment, 
with  salesof  about  $425,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  Morethan 6,000,000  homes, 
housing  more  than  35,000,000 
people,  are  heated  with  Anthracite. 


ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRIES,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 


Even  the  editors  and  publishers  mav  underestimate  one  force  that  as  a  basic  and  essential  industry.  Facts  disclose  that  it  is  the  one  home 
makes  the  newspaper  industry,  and  our  country,  great.  It  is  the  heating  fuel  with  all  essentials  of  complete  heating  satisfaction, 
almost  infinite  American  capacity  for  economic  growth.  Competition  has  merely  stimulated  technological  improvement 

Inthisincredihlenation,  new  industries  do  not  destroy  the  old.  They  in  Anthracite  heating  equipment — until  Anthracite  heat  today  is 

merely  flourish  as  an  addition  to  those  already  established.  Newspapers  just  as  convenient  as  that  offered  by  tbe  most  costly  of  fuels.  Pro¬ 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  books  and  magazines,  talking  pic-  duction  efficiency  has  brought  the  cost  of  Anthracite  within  reach 

tures  and  radio  broadcasts.  In  advertising,  newspapers  must  compete  of  millions  who  never  before  could  bave  truly  clean,  safe  and  con- 

with  every  other  medium  in  which  words  can  be  read  or  from  which  they  venient  home  heating. 

can  be  heard.  Today  newspapers  serve  more  readers  This  is  an  age  when,  for  a  time,  it  is  popular  to 

and  advertisers  better,  and  at  lower  cost,  than  ever. 

So  it  is  with  Anthracite.  No  home  heating  fuel 
ever  served  so  many  people  so  well,  for  so  many  years, 
as  Pennsylvania  Anthracite.  T.ike  the  newspaper. 

Anthracite  has  had  to  thrive  in  the  face  of  eager  and 
diverse  competition.  It  had  to  compete  with  soft  coal 
and  the  humble  wood  pile.  It  has  had  to  meet  the 
competition  from  gas  and  coke,  oil  and  electricity. 

Anthracite  is  today  the  preferred  heating  fuel  in 
more  than  six  million  homes.  In  its  natural  sales  area. 

Anthracite  heats  far  more  than  twice  as  many  homes 
as  all  other  fuels  combined.  Figures  reproduced  here 
show  the  tremendous  economic  importance  of  A  nthracite 


decry  the  old  and  established,  and  exalt  the  new'  and 
experimental.  I.est  we  forget  the  economic  impor¬ 
tance  of  Anthracite,  and  its  contribution  to  a  better 
American  standard  of  living,  these  words  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  who  mold  public  opinion. 

Anthracite,  like  the  newspaper,  has  successfully 
met  the  challenge  of  powerful  and  varied  competi¬ 
tion.  Like  the  newspaper.  Anthracite  in  its  own 
field  is  an  established  and  accepted  leader.  The 
Anthracite  industry  faces  the  future  with  implicit 
confidence  that  the  American  capacity  for  economic 
growth  will  give  this  essential  and  basic  industry  a 
still  greater  opportunity  for  expansion. 
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TO  SELL  A  CALM  ASSURANCE  of  the  future  of  America  and 
its  generous  offer  of  rewards  to  each  and  every  American  who 
has  confidence  in  himself. 


To  sell  confidence  in  the  foundations  laid  down  by  our  pioneor 
forefathers. 


To  realize  that  we  have  comforts  and  conveniences  beyond  the 
reach  of  peoples  of  other  nations.  That  other  nations  listen  en¬ 
viously  as  America  continues  to  tell  us  "There  is  opportunity 
for  all  I" 


To  me  this  is  our  challenge.  More  important  than  selling  beer — more 
important  than  making  profits.  For  only  when  we  demonstrate  our 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  foundations  upon  which  those 
forefathers  built  America  will  factories  hum  and  provide  jobs  for 
more  Americans  on  our  payrolls,  and  families  be  provided  with  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  life — only  then  will  we  as  American  business 
men  find  a  normal  and  enduring  market  for  our  products. 

Advertising  may  be  used  to  sell  a  product,  an  idea,  a  service,  or 
an  institution.  Heretofore  we  have  devoted  our  advertising  to  an  in¬ 
formative,  educational  story  about  BUDWEISER,  and  America  has 
shown  its  confidence  in  what  we  have  said  and  the  product  we  hove 
made — a  confidence  so  outstanding  that  we  repeatedly  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  all  orders.  Certainly  we  must  be  deserving  of  such 
public  confidence.  Yet  there  are  very  few  ways  by  which  a  business 
institution  can  show  its  appreciation. 

We  could  have  prepared  advertisements  which  talked  only  about 
our  product,  or  our  institution — our  age,  our  size,  the  toxes  we  pay, 


To  sell  America  to  Americans. 


REFLECTING  OUR  CONFIDENC 
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our  position  in  the  industry.  We  could  hove  prepared  a  campaign  of 
widespread  benefit  to  the  brewing  industry  at  large.  In  many  ways 
all  of  these  ideas  would  have  been  helpful  to  the  stimulation  of 
business. 


But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sit  at  my  desk  in  intimate  doily  contact 
with  the  problems  of  each  community  and  with  the  general  sentiment 
throughout  America^  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  definite  need  — 
bigger  than  our  product,  bigger  than  our  institution,  bigger  than  the 
brewing  industry. 

America  is  mode  up  of  people — people  os  you  and  I — each  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems,  and  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  their  major  problem  is  economic,  with  a  feeling  of  lock 
of  security  which  stimulates  a  widespread  fear  of  tomorrow. 

Our  advertising  campaign  for  this  Foil  is  designed  to  reflect 
Anheuser-Busch's  confidence  in  the  future  of  America.  It  is  designed 
to  help  Americans  re-evaluate  our  America.  It  is  Anheuser-Busch's 
investment  in  America's  Tomorrow, —  a  confidence  born  of  the 
philosophy  and  faith  of  over  eighty  years  of  active  business  relations 
with  our  fellow  Americans.  It  is  designed  to  help  quicken  the  return, 
not  of  the  prosperity  of  the  late  20's,  but  of  the  time  when  every 
man  in  America  is  on  a  payroll. 

Here  is  the  first  series  of  ads  that  ore  going  to  be  read  in  930  news¬ 
papers  by  literally  millions  of  people.  Let  us  work  together  so  that 
this  campaign  will  help  those  millions  of  fellow  Americans  to  translate 
their  hope  of  Tomorrow  into  Sunshine  for  Today. 
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“Advertising 

Amazingly,” 


Is  Coming  Back 
Says  K.  Goode 


Sees  Swing  to  Newspapers  to  Accelerate 


Product  Distribution  .  . 
Public  Relations  Copy 


Predicts 


“ADVERTISING  is  coming  back, 
coming  back  amazingly— more  ad¬ 
vertising— in  a  stronger  position  than 
ever  before.” 

This  was  the  cheering  message  de¬ 
livered  emphatically  before  members 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Group  by  Kenneth  M.  G<^e, 
marketing  and  advertising  consultant 
of  New  York,  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
last  week.  Kenneth  Mason,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  New  York  Sun,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  Goode  said  he  believes  that 
radio  and  magazines  have  had  their 
“luxurious  fling”  and  that  the  big 
task  of  selling  more  products  is  more 
and  more  going  to  delegated  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space. 

Sees  Public  Relations  Copy 
In  addition  to  copy  devoted  strictly 
to  selling  merchandise,  Mr.  Goode 
sees  a  revival  of  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising,  following  “failure  of  ama¬ 
teur  and  semi-professional  pro^- 
ganda”  to  explain  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Goode  said: 

“In  this  coming  revival  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  new  newspaper  Cinderella 
is  going  to  emerge.  Because  news¬ 
paper  advertising’s  two  beautiful  and 
expensive  sisters  Miss  Magazine 
Color-Double-Spread  and  Miss  Radio 
Broadcast  have  both  had  a  long  and 
luxurious  fling.  And,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  golden  slipper  of  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  is  soon  going  to  be 
found  to  lit  the  quieter  old-fashioned 
newspaper  Cinderella. 

“Distribution  is  the  one — and  only — 
important  economic  factor  today. 
While  we  Americans  sit  around,  and 
worry  about  French  strikes  and  Brit¬ 
ish  sterling,  and  everything  else  in 
the  world  that  sounds  important,  the 
need  for  adequately  driven  distribu¬ 
tion  right  here  at  home  becomes  more 
acute  every  minute. 

“The  last  eight  years  should  have 
proved  even  to  the  Let-the-Statisti- 
cians-Do-The-Work-School  of  econ¬ 
omists  that  you  can’t  build  business 
by  chucking  money  around.  The 
doctor’s  bill  for  that  kind  of  treatment 
Is  $133,000,000,000  already  for  a  ‘De¬ 
pression’  not  yet  cured. 

Banks  Leaded  with  Money 
“Here  in  New  York  with  $1,900,000,- 
000  too  much  money  accumulated  in 
the  banks  we  are  still  paying  emer¬ 
gency  ‘relief  taxes  every  time  we 
turn  around.  And  for  16  weeks  suc¬ 
cessively  the  activity  of  that  money 
has  been  declining;  demand  for  that 
money  has  increasingly  diminished. 

“As  you  newspaper  gentlemen  have 
e\ery  reason  to  know,  the  storks  of 
wealth  don’t  bring  business  to  the 
nation’s  factories  and  ^ops  any  more 
than  a  red-flannel  Santa  Claus  with 
white  cotton  whiskers  brings  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  to  your  children. 

“In  both  cases  YOU  have  to  get  out 
and  hustle. 

“The  increasing  need  for  better 
driven  distribution  comes  from  two 
reasons:  (a)  more  new  machines  to 
make  more  goods  are,  of  course,  com¬ 
ing  into  action  every  day.  That,  ob¬ 
viously,  is  nothing  new.  We  scarcely 
notice  it  any  longer. 


“But  (b)  the  new  news;  the  news 
we’ve  still  got  to  break  to  ourselves  is 
the  fact  that,  after  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  years  on  the  up-and-up,  the 
long-time  trend  of  American  business 
is  now  down. 

“Unless  American  business  ‘leaders’ 
— by  ‘leaders’  I  mean  the  very  top- 


Kenneth  M.  Goode 

most  men,  not  merely  measly  sales- 
managers  and  Vice-Presidents-In- 
Charge-of-Sales — imless  these  top 
executives  suddenly  show  a  lot  more 
intelligence  and  energy  in  the  matter 
of  distributing  goods  than  they  have 
in  the  past,  the  long-term  trend  of 
American  business  will  continue  in¬ 
creasingly  downwards. 

Vain*  of  Money  Overestimated 

“For  reasons  you  all  know — we 
won’t  bother  with  them  here — practic¬ 
ally  everybody  in  the  business  world, 
everybody  in  the  business  world,  I  re¬ 
peat,  vastly  overestimates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  money,  and  vastly  underesti¬ 
mates  the  importance  of  work. 

“Our  banks  today — ^while  business 
activity  is  timidly  creeping  up  to  the 
1937  lows — are  smothered  with  re¬ 
serves.  Excess  reserves,  in  fact! 
Enough  reserves,  I  am  told  to  justify 
a  money  circulation  of  some  $88,000,- 
000,000,  which,  I  believe,  is  upwards 
of  12  times  the  amount  of  cash  our 
enterprising  fellow  citizens  are  now 
utilizing. 

“Money,  in  fact,  has  surprisingly 
little  to  do  with  ‘power’  to  purchase. 
In  these  installment  times  of  splen¬ 
didly  organized  credit,  the  will  to  buy 
creates  the  means  to  pay.  Self-ex¬ 
pression  and  social  emulation,  working 
night  and  day  among  30,000,000  Amer¬ 
ican  families  originates  practically  all 
worthwhile  buying.  Properly  recog¬ 
nized  and  conserved,  this  human 
striving  towards  possession  automat¬ 
ically  generates  enough  spending  to 
keep  the  United  States  preposterously 
prosperous,  to  keep  us  tmwaveringly 
the  most  prosperous  nation  on  earth, 
and  by  a  scandalous  margin!  But  this 
galvanic  spending  impiUse  is  tenta¬ 
tive,  timid,  scattered,  unstable. 

“It  is  very,  very  far  yet  frcMn  being 


what  our  economists  love  to  call 
‘demand.’  Warmth  of  prosperity  ex¬ 
pands  it;  fear  kills  it  like  a  frost.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  auspicious  circum¬ 
stances,  the  power  to  spend  means 
nothing. 

Will  to  Spend  Is  Needed 

“Remember  the  one  noble  time  in 
American  history  when  everybody  had 
money,  when  ‘money  in  circulation’ 
was  at  its  peak?  It  was  during  the 
darkest  days  of  Herbert  Hoover,  1930, 

I  believe.  In  those  businessless  days, 
the  pumps  primed  themselves  by 
drawing  out  into  the  people’s  hands  an 
extra  total,  an  extra  billion  dollars; 
about  $7  extra  apiece  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
This  billion,  along  with  the  regular 
$8,000,000,000  was  scared  so  far  into 
old  socks  and  cold  kitchen  stoves  that 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  the  larger  bills  never  have 
found  their  way  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

“So  much  for  money;  now  to  work. 
Take  first  this  matter  of  ‘priming 
pumps’  which,  of  course,  teams  up 
with  the  spending  ‘power’  conception. 

“Pump  ‘priming’  without  pumping 
is,  of  course,  nonsense.  By  the  very 
definition  of  the  word  ‘prime,’  ‘pri¬ 
mary,’  ‘primeval,’  etc.,  priming  means 
‘at  the  very  start.’  The  minute 
‘priming’  passes  the  initial  effort  it 
becomes  business  like  anything  else. 
Business  doesn’t  mean  a  class  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  like  farmers,  or  labor.  It 
means  merely  an  orderly  way  of  get¬ 
ting  anything  done.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  get  things  done  right  is  au- 
matically  a  businessman,  else  he  has 
no  business  where  he  is. 

“Not  all  pumps  need  priming.  But 
all  priming  needs  pumping!  Obvi¬ 
ously!  Sluices  and  syphons  need  no 
help.  Gravity  will  always  drain 
down.  To  lift  things — to  keep  things 
lifted — one  must  pump!  Than  that 
word  ‘pump’  there’s  nothing  in  the 
English  language  more  unequivocally 
and  irrevcoably  tied  up  with  direct, 
powerful,  continuous  action. 

“Like  spending  ‘power’,  pump 
‘priming,’  therefore,  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous.  Doubly  dangerous,  in  fact, 
because  both  promise  what  they 
can’t  make  good.  Since  profitable 
payment  for  goods  and  services  is 
the  reason  for  all  work,  money 
by  itself  is  worth  about  as  much 
as  the  wrong  half  of  a  round- 
trip  ticket.  Without  the  electric 
sparkplug  of  man’s  courage,  without 
all  the  pumping  of  man’s  ambition  and 
energy — money  floods  the  carburetor 
as  easily  as  gasoline. 

Distribution  Is  Big  Problem 
“With  the  curve  of  overproduction 
rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  permanently 
upwards,  and  with  the  curve  of  ‘nor¬ 
mal’  business,  on  the  contrary,  wob¬ 
bling  definitely  downwards,  the  need 
for  urgent  overtime  pumping,  grows 
the  necessity  for  ‘distribution’  not 
only  as  a  dominating  economic  con¬ 
cern,  but  as  a  vital  day-to-day  ne¬ 
cessity. 

“With  distribution — adequately  rec¬ 
ognized  and  vigorously  handled — ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  valuable  economic  im¬ 
plement  naturally  finds  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  actual  selling;  with  the 


failure  of  amateur  and  semi-profes¬ 
sional  ‘propaganda’  wasting  million 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  non-business 
and  non-advertising,  there  is  coming, 
I  should  think,  a  public  revulsion 
against  secret  propaganda  of  all  kinds. 

“The  reaction  is  going  to  be,  I  hope 
strongly  towards  straight-forward 
public  statements  honestly  bought- 
and-paid  for.  Unmistakably  labelled, 
too,  like  the  A&P’s  masterly  lead- 
off  against  continued  political  exploi¬ 
tation. 

“Besides  this  specialized  individual 
attack-and-defense  stuff — a  new  and 
lather  general  use  of  advertising- 
‘public  relations  advertising,’  hereafter 
will  be  used  by  all  kinds  of  industries 
and  activities  to  keep  their  merits  at 
all  times  strongly,  graphically  and 
clearly  before  the  last  judges,  the 
voters. 

“All  this  to  me  suggests  a  magnifi- 
cent  new  field  for  a  new  and  better 
sort  of  advertising.  And  for  reasems 
I  need  hardly  suggest  to  you,  it  sug¬ 
gests  to  me — newspapers — and,  above 
all,  newspaper  advertising.” 


Public  Attitude 
Is  Industry's 
No.  One  Problem 

'The  problem  of  the  public  attitude 
toward  industry  is  “Industry’s  Number 
One  Problem,”  according  to  Henry  P. 
Kendall,  president  of  the  Kendall 
Company,  Boston,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Dun’s  Review. 

“During  recent  years,  there  has  | 
been  cultivated  in  our  country  an 
active  scorn  for  industry’s  leados 
which  has  swept  the  people  like  a 
brush  fire,”  he  wrote. 

“ITie  facts  of  what  American  indus¬ 
try  has  done  have  been  eclipsed  by 
unfair  emphasis  on  what  it  has  not 
done.  It  is  as  though  all  apples  de¬ 
served  general  condemnation  because 
some  apples  on  a  tree  have  scab,‘’  Mr. 
Kendall  wrote. 

Clarify  Public  Relationt 
Urging  a  campaign  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  public  education,  Mr.  Kendall 
said:  “One  of  our  needs  is  to  reduce 
this  thing  of  public  relations  to  the 
realm  of  solid  earth  and  to  establish 
it  on  a  basis  of  common  sense  and 
practicality.  My  personal  viewpoint 
is  that  the  business  man,  the  indus¬ 
trial  executive,  and  all  others  who 
have  positions  of  leadership  should 
endeavor  to  find  not  so  much  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  public  relations 
mysteries,  but  a  solid,  sensible  basis 
for  contributing  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  makes  business  and 
industry  tick  and  why.  This  can  be 
done  under  the  banner  of  public  re¬ 
lations  or  it  can  be  done  under  the 
name  of  X,  Y,  Z.” 

Mr.  Kendall  urged  a  “systamatic. 
intelligent  program  of  informatiM" 
for  business  and  industry’s  employes, 
customers,  stockholders,  etc.  “I  don’t 
mean  propaganda.  I  mean  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  whys  and  the  where¬ 
fores,  using  as  the  raw  educatiwul 
material  not  general  facts  about  mat¬ 
ters  far  removed  from  the  employes' 
common  experience,  but  illustraticws 
and  arguments  and  reasoning  tako 
from  the  things  he  knows  and  under¬ 
stands,”  he  wrote. 

“It  is  high  time  that  vigorous  action 
is  taken.  Business  and  industry  must 
assume  the  leadership.  It  cannot  b* 
left  to  chance.  At  stake  are  all  of  the 
values  of  our  common  life  which  have 
set  America  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  a  land  of  high  living 
standards. 

Lest  we  learn  through  the  bitterness 
of  losing  it  the  value  of  what  we  have 
enjoyed,  we  must  gird  ourselves  to 
solve  this  Number  One  Problem,”  he 
concluded. 
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Speaking  of  Public  Relations,  this  paid  advertisement  appeared  in  1502  daily  newspapers. 


A  Statement  of  Public  Policy 

by  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 


The  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  representative  in  Congress  of  the 
first  district  of  Texas,  has  announced  that  he  will  introduce  in  the 
next  Congress  a  punitive  and  discriminatory  tax  bill  frankly  designed 
to  put  chain  stores  out  of  business.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Patman  has  been 
very  successful  in  securing  enactment  of  legislation  which  he  has  spon¬ 
sored.  He  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  very  able  lobbyist  and  pro¬ 
pagandist  for  his  own  bills.  The  management  of  The  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  therefore  faced  with  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
ciding  upon  a  course  of  action  in  relation  to  this  proposed  legislation — 
whether  to  do  nothing  and  risk  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  the  resulting  forced  dissolution  of  this  business,  or  to  engage 
in  an  active  campaign  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision,  the  interests  of  several  groups  of  people 
deserve  consideration — the  management,  the  85,600  employees  of  the 
company,  the  consuming  public,  the  millions  of  farmers  producing  the 
country’s  food,  and  labor. 

1.  The  Interests  of  the  Management 

The  interests  of  the  management  can  be  dismissed  as  of  very  little  importance. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  managed  by  George  L.  Hartford  and 
John  A.  Hartford  under  an  arrangement  made  by  their  father,  George  Huntington 
Hartford,  the  founder  of  the  business.  George  L.  Hartford  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  for  58  years,  working  generally  six  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year  during  that  entire  period.  John  A.  Hartford  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  for  50  years,  working  gen'^rally  six  days  a  week.  52  weeks  a  vear 
during  that  period.  Both  of  these  men  cou'd.  of  course,  retire  without  personal  or 
financial  inconvenience  and  live  very  comfortably  if  chain  stores  were  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  record  of  the  last  calendar  year  shows  that  out  of  anv  money  earned  an¬ 
nually  from  the  business,  in  the  case  of  George  L.  Hartford,  82  percent  is  paid  to 
government  in  taxes;  in  the  case  of  John  A.  Hartford,  83  percent  is  paid  to  government 
in  taxes.  A«  neither  of  the  brothers  has  any  children,  any  monies  left  out  of  their 
earnings  would  accrue  to  their  estates,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  inheritance  taxes 
would  probably  amount  to  two-thirds  of  such  accrued  earnings,  leaving  approximately  6 
cents  on  the  dollar  as  a  motive  for  continued  personal  service. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  interests  of  management  need  hardly  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 


2.  The  Interests  of  the  Employees 

The  interests  of  thj  employees  of  the  company  are,  however,  a  matter  of  very  grave 
concern. 

It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the  employees  of  The  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  generally  throughout  the  United  States  receive  the  highest 
wages  and  have  the  shortest  working  hours  of  any  workers  in  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  chain  store  or  individual  grocer.  Many  of  them  have  devoted  all 
of  their  working  lives  to  the  interests  of  the  company. 

The  management,  therefore,  has  a  definite  obligation  and  duty  to  defend  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  these  85,600  employees  against  legislation  intended  In  throw  all  of  them  out  of 
work. 

3.  The  Interests  of  the  Consumer 

Since  this  business  has  been  built  by  the  voluntary  patronage  of  millions  of  American 
families,  we  believe  that  we  must  give  consideration  to  their  interests  in  this  matter. 
Millions  of  women  know  how  acute  is  the  present  problem  of  providing  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  themselves,  their  husbands  and  their  children  out  of  their  present  in¬ 
come.  When  food  prices  go  up  it  is  not  a  question  of  paying  more  for  the  same  food. 
They  do  not  have  the  additional  money  with  which  to  pay.  Therefore,  they  must  buy 
less  and  eat  less.  A  &  P  Food  Stores  last  year  distributed  at  retail  $881,700,000  worth 
of  food  at  a  net  profit  of  1%. 

This  food  was  sold  to  the  public  at  prices  averaging  from  eight  to  ten  percent 
lower  than  the  prices  of  the  averaging  individual  grocer.  Literally,  millions  of  sales 
were  made  at  prices  twenty-five  percent  lower  than  those  of  the  average  individual 
grocer.  This  saving  of  eight  to  twenty-five  cents  on  each  dollar  is  of  vital  importance 
to  these  millions  of  families.  If  they  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  these  lower 
prices  it  would  simply  mean  that  in  millions  of  homes  they  would  have  to  leave  meat 
off  the  table  another  day  a  week,  eat  less  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  give  the  growing 
child  one  bottle  of  milk  less  every  week  or  stint  on  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs  and 
many  other  of  the  most  nourishing  foods. 

In  the  last  10  years  during  the  greatest  period  of  chain  store  growth,  the  number 
of  individual  dealers  bas  increased  rather  than  decreased.  W'e  maintain  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  when  these  dealers  charge  more  than  we  charge.  They  must  charge 
thc^  prices  in  order  to  make  a  fair  profit.  The  average  grocer  will,  upon  request, 
deliver  the  groceries  to  the  customer’s  door  and  in  many  cases  extends  cr^it  to  some 
of  his  customers.  Delivery  service  co.sts  money.  The  grocer  must  put  this  added  cost 
in  the  prices  to  his  customers.  In  the  same  way  the  extension  of  credit  involves  the 
expense  of  bookkeeping,  the  tying  up  of  capital,  and  credit  losses.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  higher  mark  up  of  the  individual  grocer,  because  he  is  rendering  a  service 
that  justifies  his  prices. 

If  some  customers  can  afford  and  voluntarily  elect  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  gro¬ 
ceries  and  meats  because  they  want  credit  or  because  they  want  delivery  to  their  homes 
'l  '*  **.'**.**  ikat  they  should  pay  an  adidtional  price  for  such  service.  However, 

the  millions  of  families  in  this  country  whose  income  is  limited  and  who  can  have 
more  and  better  food  because  they  are  willing  to  pay  cash  and  carry  home  their  own 
purchases,  should  not  be  denied  this  opportunity.  Millions  of  families  of  limited  in¬ 
comes  can  only  enjoy  their  present  standard  of  living  through  these  economies  and 
^vings.  These  millions  of  American  families  have  helped  ns  build  a  great  business 
“^***^_  ikey  believe  we  have  rendered  them  a  great  service.  The  company,  therefore,  has 
an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  customers. 


4.  The  Interests  of  the  Farmer 

Eight  million  farm  families  are  engaged  in  producing  the  food  consumed  by  the 
American  people.  All  of  the  farm  homes  In  America,  therefore,  comprising  one-fourth 
of  all  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  methods  of 
distribution  by  which  the  products  of  their  labor  and  of  the  soil  are  marketed. 

Approximately  30%  of  their  production  is  marketed  through  the  chain  food  stores; 
about  70%  through  individual  grocers.  Their  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs 
are  sold  through  the  chain  stores  at  prices  averaging  8%  to  10%  cheaper  than  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  by  many  grocers.  If  the  farmer  sells  a  given  product  to 
both  at  the  same  price,  the  individual  grocer  must  charge  the  public  more  to  take  care 
of  his  higher  costs.  Thus  30%  of  the  farmer’s  products  reach  the  public  at  low  prices 
and  70%  of  his  products  reach  the  public  at  higher  prices. 

If  the  public  cannot  consume  a  given  crop  of  apples,  potatoes,  berries  or  any  other 
product,  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered,  these  goods  do  not  move  from  the 
grocer’s  shelves;  a  surplus  accumulates  and  the  farmer  finds  that  he  either  cannot 
ell  the  balance  of  his  crop  or  must  sell  it  at  a  substantial  loss.  Only  too  often  a  situa¬ 
tion  arises  when  it  is  literally  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  let  his  apples  or  his  peaches 
rot  on  the  ground  than  to  expend  the  labor  costs  necessary  to  pack  and  ship  them. 
Every  farm  economist  knows  that  a  10%  surplus  does  not  mean  10%  less  return  to  the 
farmer  but  often  more  than  20%  less  return. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer’s  problem  is  to  sell  his  products  at  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  plus  a  fair  profit  and  to  get  them  to  the  public  with  as  few  intermediate  costs  and 
profits  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  obviously  unfair  to  the  farmer  to  propose  legislation 
which  would,  at  a  single  blow,  wipe  out  30%  of  his  distributing  machinery — and  that 
30%  the  part  which  maintains  the  price  to  the  farmer  yet  reaches  the  public  at  low 
con  because  of  economical  distribution.  It  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  the  farmer  to 
propose  putting  out  of  business  all  of  the  individual  grocers  of  the  country  who  dis¬ 
tribute  70%  of  his  produce.  Both  chain  food  stores  and  individual  grocers  perform  a 
distributive  function  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  If  either  failed  to  function 
the  farmer  would  be  faced  with  tremendous  surpluses  and  heartbreaking  losses. 

For  years  the  A  &  P  has  dealt  with  the  farmers  both  as  producers  and  consumers. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a  definite  obligation  and  duty  to  oppose  any  legislative  attack 
upon  their  best  interests. 

5.  The  Interests  of  Labor 

Every  business  in  this  country  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  purchasing  power  of  labor. 
When  labor  has  high  wages  and  great  purchasing  power,  everyone  is  prosperous.  When 
labor’s  purchasing  power  is  curtailed,  all  business  suffers  and  the  American  standard  of 
living  is  impaired.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  national  govern- 
m^nt  to  protect  real  wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker’s  dollar.  Com¬ 
binations  or  agreements  to  raise  prices,  thus  reducing  real  wages,  have  been  declared 
illegal.  , 

It  certainly  seems  strange  that  it  should  now  be  proposed  to  destroy  a  group  of 
businesses  for  the  frankly  admitted  reason  that  they  furnish  the  necessities  of  life  to  the 
wage  earner  and  his  family  at  low  prices.  There  are  approximately  900,000  workers 
directly  employed  in  the  chain  store  industry.  What  course  is  open  to  us  but  to  oppose 
the  action  of  a  man  who.  at  a  time  when  more  than  11,000,000  wage  earners  are  already 
nut  of  work  and  3,000.000  families  on  relief,  proposes  a  bill  that  would  add  almost 
another  million  to  the  roll  of  unemployed,  wipe  out  30%  of  the  distributing  machinery 
of  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  raise  the  cost  of  living  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  our  organization  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people  and  that  it  is  as  a  result  of  that  service  that  we  have  prospered.  If  we 
consulted  our  own  interest  it  would  be  very  easy  to  stop  and  enjoy  whatever  leisure 
we  have  earned.  No  one  is  dependent  upon  us  except  our  fellow  workers.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  interests,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  we  would  be  doing  less  than  our  full  duty  if  we  failed  to  oppose, 
by  every  fair  means,  legislation  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Patman  is  an  able  politician,  an  able  lobbyist  and  an 
able  propagandist.  In  that  field  he  is  an  expert.  We  are  experts  only  in  the 
grocery  business.  We  believe  the  chain  stores  have  a  right  to  present  their 
case  to  the  American  people.  We  will  not  go  into  politics,  nor  will  we  establish 
a  lobby  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the  vote  of  any 
member  of  the  Congress.  We  expect  only  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  for  the  chain  stores  as  a  great  service  organization  for  the  American 
people. 

Since  the  task  we  have  set  before  us  is  one  involving  the  widest  dissemination 
of  complete  information  to  all  of  the  American  people,  and  since  this  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  we  are  not  expert,  we  have  engaged  Carl  Byoir  tt  Associates, 
public  relations  counsel,  to  do  this  work.  We  realize  that  our  views  are  seldom 
news.  We  know,  therefore,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  telling  our  story  to  all  of  the  American  people.  We  declare 
now  that  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the  dissemination  of  information  through 
paid  advertising  and  every  medum  available  to  us,  and  in  cooperating  in  the 
work  or  formation  of  study  groups  among  consumers,  farmers  and  workers,  which 
provide  open  forums  for  a  discussion  of  all  measures  affecting  the  cost  of  living. 

We  believe  that  when  the  American  people  have  all  of  the  facts  they  will 
make  their  decision  known  to  their  representatives  in  Congress.  As  Americans 
we  will  be  content  with  that  decision. 


GEORGE  L.  HARTFORD 


JOHN  A.  HARTFORD 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


Public  Relations  a  Major 
Consideration  of 


representcrtives,  compared  with  its 
actions,  is  the  center  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  kernel  from  which 
evolves  that  vague  aura  of  personality 
with  which  the  public  surroimds  every 
business  in  its  selective  determina¬ 
tions. 

Definition  of  Public  Policy 


Power  of  Advertising  Is  Limited  When 
Applied  Only  to  Selling,  Says  Tipper, 
Who  Urges  Paid  Space 


By  HARRY  TIPPER 

WORLD  TRADE  SERVICE,  NEW  YORK 


AT  THE  LUNCH  TABLE  the  other 
day  a  casual  remark  about  public 
relations  started  one  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  discussions  that  turn  up  when¬ 
ever  the  subject  gets  into  the  field  of 
business  in  which  the  participants 
are  engaged,  and  is  flavored  by  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  shop.  One 
side  in  this  discussion  contended 
that  advertising  was  not  being  used 
.sufficiently  in  the  current  work  of 
establishing  the  right  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  individual 
business,  while  the  other  stood  out 
for  a  complete  separation  of  the  two. 

Advertising  is  Best  Contact 
To  this  writer  it  seemed  that  the 
exponents  on  both  sides  were  a  little 
one-sided  about  it.  The  imderstand- 
ing  of  a  business  by  the  consumers 
and  other  business  men  is  the  result 
of  a  lot  of  different  contacts  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  going  ahead 
with  the  day’s  work.  Probably  no 
single  effort  is  more  important  in  this 
than  the  advertising.  As  the  signed 
statement  of  the  organization,  in  the 
first  person,  it  carries  authority  and 
i  esponsibility  not  so  clearly  marked 
in  the  other  contacts.  Even  if  the 
advertising  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
exposition  of  the  goods  or  services  of 
the  business,  it  will  succeed  in  build¬ 
ing  up  an  impression  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  public  valuation  of  its  character 
and  action.  No  one  inside  or  outside 
the  organization  wholly  escapes  this 
feature  of  the  advertising. 

True,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
affect  the  public  estimate  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  its  character  and  its  social  serv¬ 
ice  that  are  not  advertising — signed, 
first-person  statements  by  the  com¬ 
pany — and  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  never  could  be.  News  about 
business,  or  a  single  business,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
general  public,  whose  life  is  largely 
devoted  to  working  for  and  enjoying 
the  products  of  business.  The  job  of 
planning,  preparing  and  producing 
this  news  is  an  entirely  different  mat¬ 
ter  from  that  of  advertising.  A  busi¬ 
ness  organization  is  wisely  concerned 
with  getting  this  kind  of  work  done 
adequately.  There  are  a  host  of  spe¬ 
cial  activities  that  are  in  the  same 
category.  The  salesman,  the  delivery 
boy,  the  employe  in  his  social  hours 
are  all  doing  their  bit  to  establish 
what  will  become  the  public  picture 
of  the  business  as  a  member  of  the 
.social  body. 

Not  Meraly  Sales  Tool 

Nevertheless,  advertising  is  not 
merely  a  sales  tool,  altho\igh  that 
has  been  its  main  work.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  business,  as  busi¬ 
ness,  can  talk  about  itself  and  there 
.are  things  that  each  business  should 
say  for  itself  in  the  first  person  with 
full  authority  and  responsibility  for 
its  statement — things  relating  to  its 
place  in  society. 

Back  in  the  muck-raking  days  be¬ 
fore  the  war  I  had  my  first  chance  to 
find  that  out.  Those  were  the  days 
€jf  Lawson’s  “Frenzied  Finance,”  re¬ 


called  by  Lincoln  Steffens  in  his  auto¬ 
biography.  They  were  the  days  when 
the  State  of  Texas  was  ousting 
Standard  Oil  and  International  Har¬ 
vester  as  monopolies — trusts.  The 
Texas  Company,  for  whom  I  was 
working,  was  incorporated  in  that 
state  and,  while  a  puny  infant  com- 


Harry  Tipper 


pared  with  its  present  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  it  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  growing  commonwealth.  Some 
of  the  political  forces  of  the  time 
began  to  question  its  policies  publicly 
and  it  was  necessary  that  action  be 
taken  to  correct  the  impressions  that 
were  being  created.  The  matter  was 
urgent,  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  bring 
the  company’s  service  to  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

Pablicity  Not  Suffi^ont 
The  possibilities  of  publicity  were 
considered  and  it  was  decided  that 
this  method  alone  would  nob'^  suf¬ 
ficient.  At  best  it  was  fragmijtntary, 
confined  to  certain  phases  that  lent 
themselves  to  the  editorial  it 

was  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
particular  problem.  In  addition, 
therefore,  it  was  decided  to  use  ad¬ 
vertising  to  build  up,  to  reiterate  and 
to  emphasize  the  service  that  was 
being  rendered  to  the  state  by  the 
operations  of  the  organization.  The 
memory  of  the  work  is  vivid,  largely 
because  it  had  to  be  done  2,000  miles 
away  from  my  headquarters  office, 
with  practically  no  assistance  and  with 
time  as  a  vital  factor.  Useless  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  matter,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  worth  recording 
that  the  theme  was  decided  on,  the 
work  started  and  14  pieces  of  illus¬ 
trated  copy  written,  mats  sent  out  to 
a  thousand  newspapers,  and  contracts 
signed,  the  first  copy  appearing  within 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  initiation. 

The  aim  of  the  campaign  was  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  service  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  the  people 
would  feel  that  it  was  rendering  a 


service  of  which  they  could  be  proud. 
The  method  employed  was  to  show  by 
illustration  and  copy  how  the  com¬ 
pany  was  vigorously  pushing  out  into 
the  world,  sending  ffie  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  Texas  and  enabling  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  enjoy  more  of  the  products 
that  other  areas  had  to  offer  for  their 
comfort.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  did  the 
work.  Letters  began  to  come  in,  re¬ 
quests  for  copies  of  the  illustrations, 
and  here  and  there,  in  the  small¬ 
town  general  stores  or  drug  stores, 
the  whole  series  had  been  pinned  up 
on  the  walls.  As  late  as  four  years 
ago  its  value  had  been  remembered 
by  some  of  the  older  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  work  could  not  have  been  done 
by  publicity  in  the  news  columns.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  impression 
was  building  up  in  the  right  way,  the 
authority  of  the  company,  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  illustration,  the  under¬ 
current  of  reiteration  were  of  vital 
importance  and  these  could  not  be  se¬ 
cured  in  any  other  way  than  through 
advertising.  Only  by  the  program 
of  first  person,  signed  statements, 
(manating  directly  from  the  company, 
could  such  a  job  be  carried  out. 

Must  Risk  Prats  Subsidy  Charge 
To  limit  the  force  of  advertising  to 
the  function  of  selling  goods  seems  to 
me  to  be  narrowing  it  down  so  that 
only  a  small  part  of  its  public  value 
is  used.  Of  course,  if  advertising  is 
used  for  the  purpo.se  of  demonstrating 
the  underlying  social  value  in  busi¬ 
ness,  outcry  will  arise  that  the  press 
is  being  subsidized.  In  the  example 
mentioned,  some  of  the  editors  used 
the  editorial  page  in  the  same  issue 
to  charge  the  company  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  muzzle  the  press  by  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage.  TTiis  charge  can¬ 
not  be  escaped  anyway.  It  has  been 
used  for  years  and  will  persist  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in 
it,  as  there  is  in  a  good  many  of  the 
charges  that  are  hurled  indiscrim¬ 
inately  at  the  good  and  evil  alike.  No 
man  can  escape  the  speech  of  his 
enemies  and  no  company  or  business 
can  hope  to  be  immune  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  invade  the  life  of  everj’ 
individual. 

However  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  limiting  the  use  of  this 
valuable  force  to  the  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  sales  department,  to 
the  neglect  of  its  proper  and  effec¬ 
tive  use  as  one  of  the  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  It  has  advantages  that  do  not 
accrue  to  other  methods  and  it  has 
the  limitations  that  belong  to  all  first 
person  statements.  There  are  things 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  say  about  me  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  say  them  on  my  own 
behalf.  There  are  other  things  that 
I  must  say  for  myself,  if  I  would  have 
them  properly  said  with  due  dignity 
and  effectiveness.  To  leave  these 
latter  to  outsiders  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  from  which  I  would  suffer  if  I 
did  it  that  way.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  is  said  by  the  business  and  its 


Public  relations,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  operating  definition  of  the  policy 
of  dealing  with  the  public.  In  its 
broadest  sense  it  comprehends  the 
conducting  of  all  contacts  with  the 
people  outside  the  organization  and 
the  relation  between  management 
and  employee  within  the  organization. 
For  the  purposes  of  detailed  proce¬ 
dure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  em¬ 
ploye  relations  separated  from  the 
outside  relations,  the  training  of 
salesmen  removed  from  the  training 
of  foremen,  the  preparation  of  editorial 
material,  speed  as  and  other  matters, 
including  special  events,  separated 
from  the  planning,  preparing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  of  advertising.  But  they  all 
have  their  bearing  upon  what  the 
public  think  about  business  and  they 
all  play  their  part  in  the  evolution  of 
that  intangible,  but  powerful,  property 
called  reputation,  which  grows  slowly 
but  can  be  dissipated  quite  readily. 

The  first  person  singular  and  the 
third  person  are  both  important  In 
this  matter  of  reputation,  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  general,  neither  of  them 
can  be  neglected  in  their  broad  effect 
upon  the  total  social  relation  between 
business,  the  public  and  politics.  To 
restrict  advertising  to  the  place  of  a 
sales  method,  valuable  as  it  is  for 
that  purpose,  is  to  limit  its  utility 
and  neglect  its  opportunities.  It  is 
the  most  controllable  method  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  public,  the  most 
amenable  to  direction  of  trend,  em¬ 
phasis  and  reiteration.  These  are  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  the  actual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  right  and  sound 
relations  between  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  public,  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  full  consideration  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  its  operating  policies. 

A  further  thought  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  direction.  Free  enter¬ 
prise  is  based  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
individual  leadership,  with  all  the 
differences  and  shades  that  are  im¬ 
plied  by  that  condition.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency,  fostered  by  the 
government  and  the  conditions  to 
submerge  the  individual^  leadership 
of  free  enterprise  for  the  WWership  of 
tlie  group,  so  that  we  are  now  talking 
of  banking  policy,  steel  and  oil 
opinions  as  we  used  to  talk  of  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Carnegie,  Gates  in  the  earlier 
days.  This  change  is  not  a  good  one 
for  free  enterprise,  although  for  the 
purposes  of  government  control  it  is 
an  excellent  trend. 

A  Major  Consideration 

Public  relations  is,  therefore,  a 
major  consideration  in  every  business, 
regardless  of  the  line  of  endeavor  or 
the  location.  Far  more  attention  can 
be  given  to  it  with  very  effective  re¬ 
sults. 

In  the  growing  days  of  business  in 
the  United  States  the  most  important 
job  for  advertising  was  the  concentra¬ 
tion  on  goods  and  services,  their  ex¬ 
position  and  sale.  The  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  threaten  to  outwei^ 
every  normal  operating  matter  in 
these  days  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
advertising,  with  its  many  values  as 
a  means  of  direct  and  authoritative 
cortununication,  should  be  used  for 
these  more  imperative  demands,  not 
because  sales  are  less  necessary,  but 
because  free  competitive  selling  can¬ 
not  live  if  the  control  is  extended  in¬ 
definitely.  The  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  organization 
today  is  to  prove  its  individual  social 
worth  and  the  advisablity  of  per¬ 
mitting  it  reasonable  freedom  to  go 
on  serving. 


o  go  I 
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Just  Look  at  THIS  Map! 


In  the  whole  eounti y  there  are  counties.  In  hlack.  Imwever. 

on  this  map,  is  shown  the  location  of  *2,048  counties  where  no  daily 
newspapers  are  published.  'Frue,  hig  town  dailies  sift  into  some 
of  this  territory.  But,  in  the  main  the  suh.stantial  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  these  *2,048  counties  keep  in  touch  with  things  solely  through 
their  local  weekly  newspaj)ers. 

The  local  editor  is  the  neighbor,  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  readers. 
4'hey  believe  in  him.  They  read  his  pajier.  They  seek  his  advice. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  local  leader  in  all  political,  social  and  civic 
activities. 

And  there  are  *2,048  of  him,  who,  week  after  week,  through  the 
columns  of  the  local  \veekly,  are  shaping  the  opinions  of  over 
()0,000,000  |)eople — half  the  population  of  our  nation. 

For  Reader  Interest — 

You  Can't  Beat  the  WEEKLY  Newspaper! 


The  rural  \vt‘ekly  has  the  most  fervid  reader  interest  of  any  known  putdi- 
eation.  To  the  small  town  man  in  a  hig  city,  it  eomes  like  a  weekly  letter 
from  home. 

It  is  a  “tailor-made”  newspa|K*r.  edited  to  meet  the  needs  and  eu.stoms  in 
each  rural  community.  These  weekly  papers  have  grown  steadily  in  eireu- 
lation  and  in  influence  for  over  two  centuries: — a  jmsitive  evitlenee  of  their 
aeeeptanee.  They  represent  .America's  oldest  business,  serving  the  public. 

If  you  que.stion  the  influence  of  the  small-town  weekly,  just  hang  around 
a  rural  Post  Office  and  hear  the  subseril)er  yell  when  his  paper  is  delivere<l 
to  the  wrong  box. 

WOODYARD  ASSOCIATES 

A  9roup  of  2,113  Weekly  Newspapers,  chiefly  in  non-daily  counties  with 
3,432,080  certified  weekday  paying  circulation. 

247  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
DETROIT  NEWARK,  DEL.  CHICAGO 


2  out  of  3  counties  are  served 
only  by  WEEKLY  newspapers 


“This  is  what  I  mean,  Jeff.  Every  national 
advertiser  and  every  executive  of  .America's  pow¬ 
erful  business  corporations  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  folhnving  facts.” 

FACT  1  Thr  weekly  newi-paper.  as  an  institution,  has 
maintained  for  two  c-enluries  Ijei'au.se  it  is  the  fundamental 
UMianiian  of  .Vnieriean  lilierlies  and  local  community  welfare. 

FACT  2-  -It  is  the  dominant  factor  in  piiidinp  those  rural 
Voters  who  exen'is*'  the  halaiiee  of  jxiwer  in  eleelinn  7.5% 
of  our  I'nited  States  Senators  and  (W%  of  our  ('ouKres-smen. 

FAf.T  3  The  weekly  is  the  fastest  growing  bram-h  of 
"The  E'oiirth  F.state.”  The  most  re<-ent  I'.  S.  Department 
of  ('.ommerce  statistics  show  that,  except  for  lalior  journals, 
no  other  media  gained  10%  in  circulation,  (bounty  week¬ 
lies  and  semi-weeklies  increased  29.9%. 

FACrr  4-  The  rural  weekly  is  not  a  “class”  publication. 
It  is  reatl  by  school  tetuTier  aixt  student:  by  pastor  and 
i-ongregation;  l>y  bank  president  and  clerk;  by  store-owner 
aiul  errand  Imy;  l>y  inn-keep»‘r  and  waitress;  by  the  mayor 
and  the  street  <-leaiier;  t>y  farmowner  and  farm  hand;  by 
the  judge  and  llte  janitor;  by  the  candKlate  and  the  voter. 

FAtrr  5-  -Kural  weeklies  provide  the  “open  door’’  to  a 
market  where  retail  .sjiles  ex«'eed  $14.(KK).0tX).000  annually. 

FACTT  h  -W<M)dyard  .Ass<H'iates  have  a  group  of  2.113 
w«-eklies.  selecte<l  for  their  standing  and  influence,  and 
which  are  a  jjowerful  factor  in  molding  tlie  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  3,443,080  rural  families,  .\lmost  half  a  millioti 
dollars  is  spent  on  payrolls  weekly  to  publish  newspapers 
that  grip  the  interest  of  these  people. 
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Newspapers  Ideal  Medium  for 
Public  Relations  Copy 


Surface  Has  Not  Yet  Been  Scratched,  Toledo 
Executive  Declares  .  . .  Employment,  Wages, 
Taxes,  Annual  Reports  All  Provide  Material 

By  JOSEPH  K.  CLOSE 

TOLEDO  ASSOCIATES 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  may  be 
a  very  potent  and  economical  force 
in  interpreting  industry  to  its  public. 

At  once  it  provides  a  proved  method 
for  presenting  the  picture  of  industry 
— individualized  companies  and  plants 
— to  a  whole  commimity  and,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  it  offers  to  the  newspapers  a 
very  excellent  new  field  for  revenue. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  the 
surface  has  been  scratched  yet  in  this 
field  of  advertising. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  To¬ 
ledo  Associates  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  industries  in  a  single  community 
with  a  purpose  of  presenting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  well-rounded  view  of  that 
community.  Believing  that  there  were 
more  good,  favorable  and  interesting 
things  about  this  community  than 
were  being  told,  we  set  out  to  do  some 
telling  in  a  simple,  straight-forward 
manner.  And  a  part  of  our  task  was 
to  coimsel  with  individual  members  of 
the  group  on  some  of  their  current 
problems  in  public  relations. 

Newspaper  Ad  Results  Favorable 
To  some  extent,  we  have  come  into 
contact  with  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  result  has  been  favorable,  we 
believe. 

Many  newspapers  carry  what  are 
known  as  “industrial”  or  “business 
weekly”  pages  on  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  is  carried  as  a  subsidy  for  puff 
articles  about  the  organizations. 

We  have  frankly  told  many  of  our 
associates  that  much  of  this  kind  of 
thing  is  a  substantial  loss.  Sometimes 
the  more  alert  advertiser  profits  at  the 
expense  of  his  less  energetic  neighbor 
on  the  page.  But  on  Ae  whole,  the 
job  is  often  half-done.  This  field  can 
be  developed.  We  had  a  sample  here 
in  Toledo.  Actual  news  stories,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  high-class  reporter,  were 
used  on  such  a  page  to  build  a  public 
knowledge  of  certain  groups  of  indus¬ 
tries.  Supplementing  them  were  shorter 
stories  and  pictures  about  men  who 
have  served  their  industries  for  many 
years.  A  conscious  effort  was  made 
to  build  a  newsy  page.  Advertisers 
subsidized  it  with  space.  Much  of 
that  space,  however,  was  wasted  as 
some  of  the  supporters  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  merely  printed  their  names  and 
neglected  to  “sell”  any  idea. 

Special  Paget  a  Side  Ittve 

Such  special  pages  are,  however, 
just  a  side-issue  to  the  main  idea  of 
iising  newspaper  advertising  in  public 
relations  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members,  we 
published  several  months  ago  a  mono- 
grai^  or  bulletin  titled.  Industry’s 
Public  Relations,  and  cited  the  many 
channels  through  which  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  public  and  the 
individual  industry  might  be  attained. 

Newspai>er  advertising  occupied  a 
considerable  space  in  that  booklet. 
Copies  have  been  sent  all  over  the 
world  and  are  being  used  by  public 
relations  authorities  in  many  indus¬ 
tries.  Therefore,  in  a  modest  way,  we 


may  judge  that  it  served  its  purpose. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  pamphlet. 

“It  is  not  a  reflection  on  press,  news¬ 
reels,  magazines,  or  radio,  to  say  that 
they  will  not  carry  the  full  story  of 
business  as  news  material.  Real  news 
is  legitimate,  and  they  recognize  their 
duty  to  print  it.  It  is  not  their  duty 


Joseph  K.  Close 


to  interpret  individual  business  con¬ 
cerns,  regardless  of  how  worthy  their 
cause  may  be. 

“In  other  words,  the  face  of  the  facts 
belongs  to  the  news  columns  while 
the  base  of  the  facts  belongs  in  the 
advertising  columns.  The  ‘what’  is 
news,  but  the  sales  talk  and  continuing 
message  are  advertising.” 

In  a  nutshell,  that  has  been  our 
message  to  our  associates  in  industry. 

Newspapers  Reach  the  Mass 
The  type  of  advertising  about  which 
we  are  talking  is,  of  course,  institu¬ 
tional  in  character.  Any  advertising 
executive  can  easily  and  clearly  point 
the  advantages  of  the  newspaper  for 
carrying  such  a  message.  TTie  news¬ 
paper  advertising  reaches  the  mass 
of  readers,  quickly,  effectively  and 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  effort. 
The  newspapers  through  a  century  or 
more  on  the  comp)etitive  firing  line 
have  eliminated  weaklings  and  have 
built  a  reader  confidence  which  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  big  part  they  play  in 
distribution  of  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Why  cannot  they  purvey  ideas 
of  industry  as  well  as  products?  We 
believe  they  can  and  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

We  cite  in  the  booklet  how  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  spends  about  $4,- 
000,000  annually  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  talk  about  its  basic  policies, 
stock  structure,  operating  methods, 
employe  relationships,  and  service  to 
the  community. 

It  is  appalling  how  many  industries 
even  fail  to  keep  their  own  employes 


informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
their  business.  They  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  but  are  kept  in  the  dark,  so  to 
speak.  Newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  method,  we  believe, 
not  only  to  inform  the  employes  and 
make  them  active  salesmen  of  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  about  their  company,  but 
to  give  them  a  receptive  audience  in 
their  own  community. 

Many  a  dollar  frittered  away  on  an 
amateurish  house  organ  could  do  a 
bigger  and  broader  job  in  the  per¬ 
sistent,  trusted,  and  compelling  pages 
of  a  commimity  newspaper. 

A  consistent,  well-written,  well- 
thought-out  program  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  a  community  will  yield 
important  results  in  sales  as  well  as 
in  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  employes.  It  may  be  directed  to 
the  general  public,  to  the  neighbor,  or 
anybody  but  finally  it  comes  home 
to  employe  and  customer. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  lately 
on  the  necessity  for  large  corporations 
to  publish  some  form  of  humanized 
annual  statement  to  inform  employes 
what  has  been  going  on  and  why. 

This  is  the  kind  of  basic  material 
which  could  very  well  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  community  where  plants 
are  located  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  Some  of 
the  material,  of  course,  is  sound  news. 
Much  of  it  is  of  the  type  which  could 
be  told  serially  and  repeatedly  through 
newspaper  advertising  to  create  sound 
understanding. 

Eight  Toledo  Industries  Studied 

What  happens  to  the  sales  dollar? 
Where  does  it  go?  How  is  it  divided? 
How  much  money  does  it  require  to 
produce  a  job — how  much  capital  in¬ 
vested  per  workman?  How  much  cur¬ 
rent  capital  does  it  take  to  fur¬ 
nish  materials  and  meet  payrolls? 
How  much  does  the  company  pay  in 
taxes? 

For  example,  the  Toledo  Associates, 
through  Ernst  and  Ernst,  certified 
public  accountants,  made  a  study  of 
eight  large  Toledo  industries.  It 
showed  an  average  investment  of 
$4,219  in  machinery,  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  per  employe  last  year.  These 
eight  typical  Toledo  industries  last 
year  had  34,870  employes  on  payrolls 
and  30,782  stockholders. 

Back  in  1929,  regarded  as  a  peak 
of  industrial  activity,  these  same  in¬ 
dustries  had  15,715  employes  and 
17,910  stockholders. 

The  average  investment  per  stock¬ 
holder  has  dropped  from  $6,507  in 
1929  to  $4,780  by  this  process  of  great¬ 
er  diffusion  of  ownership. 

A  study  of  the  payrolls  shows  that 
the  average  annual  wage  in  1929  in 
these  same  industries  was  $1,690  and 
in  the  last  year  it  was  $1,521,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $169  in  the  period.  However, 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  average  hours  worked 
per  week  and  the  change  in  the  com¬ 
modity  prices  made  it  possible  for  the 
wage  earner  to  buy  a  lot  more  with 
his  1937  dollar  than  he  could  with 


his  1929  dollar.  In  terms  of  buying 
power,  therefore,  the  wages  have  actu¬ 
ally  advanced  alx>ut  17  per  cent. 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  per  employe  were 
$223  in  1929  for  the  lesser  number  of 
workers  and  last  year  were  $258  on 
the  average  for  the  larger  number  of 
workers. 

Hie  foregoing  and  other  facts  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  survey  are  interesting. 
The  enthusiastic  response  both  by 
local  and  outside  papers,  shows  that 
there  is  news  even  in  these  cold  sta¬ 
tistics.  After  the  news  value  has  worn 
off,  they  should  be  hammered  home 
again  and  again  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

These  are  only  suggestive  of  a  few 
of  the  things  which  could  be  made 
very  interesting  in  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspapers  Have  Been  Lax 

There  may  be  many  other  fields  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  where  a 
judicious  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
could  be  of  benefit  to  the  individual 
industry.  However,  we  feel  that  this 
one  area  opens  up  a  tract  broad 
enough  to  be  of  interest  to  newspapers 
and  industries  alike. 

Newspapers  themselves,  however, 
have  been  lax.  One  important  reason 
for  the  lack  of  institutional  advertising 
is  the  lack  of  industrial  reporting  in 
popular  style. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  real  flow  of 
“public  relations”  advertising  will 
start  only  when  editors  themselves 
evolve  a  new  technique  for  industrial 
reporting. 

Bruce  Barton  put  the  matter  this 
way: 

“Research,  mass  production,  and  low 
prices  are  the  offspring  of  business 
and  its  only  justification.  This  story 
should  be  TOLD  with  all  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  art  of  which  modem  adver¬ 
tising  is  capable.” 

We  have  advised  our  associates  to 
do  their  advertising  as  their  publicity 
— give  facts,  and  give  them  simply. 

William  A.  Thomson  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  sees  the  need  for  the  job. 

“And  yet,  there  stands  business,  like 
some  unhappy,  patient  cow  in  the 
stable,  expected  to  produce  morning 
and  evening  milk,  without  fodder  and 
with  no  reward  other  than  a  kick  in 
the  tail  after  every  milking. 

“Surely,  after  continued  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  sorry  spectacle,  the  united 
voice  of  business  must  arise,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  its  case  clear  and  to 
organize  the  mighty  forces  of  public 
opinion  behind  it.” 

Must  Educate  Public 

Likewise,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

“The  most  apparent  need  in  busi¬ 
ness  today,  whether  it  be  a  major  in¬ 
dustry  or  one  that  serves  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  group,  is  a  broader  and 
more  intimate  public  education  of  its 
methods,  its  purposes,  its  services,  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  its  products, 
whether  it  is  something  bought  in  car¬ 
load  lots  or  brought  home  in  your 
pocket.” 

Or,  as  a  Johns-Manville  president 
once  said  about  personalizing  and 
humanizing  business:  “Keep  it  as 
simple  as  an  old  shoe,  and  as  small 
town  as  a  Cape  Cod  or  Iowa  village. 

Incidentally,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  get  over  that  shop-worn  idea  of 
“patronizing  home  industry”  than  by 
a  well-written  advertising  campaign 
to  show  clearly  the  importance  of  an 
industry  to  a  commmunity. 

Never  was  it  so  important  to  sell  the 
public  the  policies  and  aims  of  indus¬ 
try  as  today.  Products  will  find  their 
markets  through  the  techniques 
already  developed  and  in  action. 
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■H  a  ■  *  *  ^  1  1  1  ■  *  merce,  McGraw-Hill  or  several  other 

AdVOrtlSmO  Cmd  Public  RdCltlOIlS  work  begins  at  home  and  the 

sooner  it  is  begun  the  sooner  there 

Be^in  at  Home,  Irwin  Declares 

institutional  advertising,  he  finds  him- 

Corporations  Must  Set  Their  House  in  Order,  eve^'Tetns  t^dLSdu  wm! 

»ri-  O'  n  'PL  •  1_T  n  J  I.*  ■  hitting  below  the  belt,  making  irre- 

Then  Tell  Their  Story  to  Public  .  .  .  Advertising  sponsible  and  untrue  charges,  and 

calling  names  may  operate  with  im- 

Is  Necessary  as  Industry's  Spokesman  munity,  he  must  first  of  aii,  be  a 

■*  gentleman  and  ethical  m  every  move. 

How  Advertising  Fits  In 

By  JA^^ES  W.  IRWIN  How  does  advertising  fit  into  a  pub- 

ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT,  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  lie  relations  program?  And  what  good 

/  can  it  do?  There  is  probably  no 

And  good  morals  and  good  manners  sary  in  upholding  justice  a^d  should  ^iTrTTs’' so'"mS°misundeLtan^^^^ 
m  a  company  or  in  an  individual,  don  t  function.  Again,  no  one  is  docked  for  ,  .  ac  io  nhmif 


From  an  address  given  before  the 
Industrial  Marketers  of  Cleveland,  at  in 


Corporations  Must  Set  Their  House  in  Order, 


Is  Necessary  os  Industry's  Spokesman 
By  JAMES  W.  IRWIN 

ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT,  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  recently,  mean  much  more  than  the  treatment  time  spent  on  jury  duty. 


and  misconception  as  there  is  about 
advertising.  In  the  lay  mind,  adver- 


Tirupxr  riATTT  WTT  T  A  t>T^  /- A of  Other  companies  or  individuals.  Our  management  doesn’t  believe  in  ..  .  .  ,  .  /  • 

WHEN  PAUL  WILLARD  GARRETl  ^  ^  ,  ,,,  -  f  i-  tising  is  a  device  which  has  been  con- 

of  General  Motors  brought  institu-  whether  customers,  share-holders,  em-  he  double  standard  of  service  facih-  |  the 

tional  advertising  and  public  relations  neighbors,  or  general  public,  ties  for  office  and  plant  employes.  Soap  seething  they  do  not  want. 

out  into  the  open  at  the  Four  A  con-  ^  at  a  price  highir  thL  they  should 

vention  in  WWte  Sulphur  last  April  treated  if  the  positions  were  reversed,  provided  in  plant  wash  rooms  just  as  ^  ^^^^ter  profit  to  those  who 

as  industry’s  Number  One  job,  he  What  I  mean  by  domg  right  by  they  are  m  office  wash  looms.  advertise.  Such  a  mistaken  impres- 

fKo  -  .  Long  before  there  was  sharp  shoot-  ^  ^  advertising 

mg  at  bonuses  paid  corporation  presi-  of  thoughtful,  in- 


without  consideration  of  how  such  de¬ 
cisions  might  affect  his  bonus,  one 
way  or  another. 

Companies  Inarticulate 


illustrate  Monsanto  thinking. 


as  industry’s  Number  One  job,  he  What  1  mean  by  domg  right  by 

threw  doi^  a  gauntlet  to  the  nation’s _ 

advertising  and  sales  executives,  that, 
taken  up,  offers  to  them  as  individuals 
and  as  a  clavi  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portimities  which  has  ever  knocked 
at  their  doors. 

New  Science  Evolving 
What  a  few  years  ago  was  looked 
upon  as  press  agentry  and  then  later 
as  pure  publicity  has,  thanks  to  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Garrett  and  some 
of  the  other  pioneers  in  this  new  pro¬ 
fession  of  interpreting  business  and 
industry,  become  a  science  calling  for 
the  attention  and  study  of  top  man¬ 
agement.  Also  vital  is  the  technical 
assistance  of  those  who  can  sense 
public  reaction  just  as  many  of  you 
have  so  successfully  analyzed  reaction 
to  advertising  designed  to  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the 
precepts  of  this  new  profession  is  that 
it  shall  be  nameless.  This  is  partly  a 
matter  of  diplomacy  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  work  encompasses  so  much  ,  .  misunaersio^,  oroaacasts  over  m 

that  is  not  easily  labeled.  James  W.  Irwin  air.  have  told  of  Ohio  strikes,  violence 

i  .  j  name  calling  by  agitators  and  indus 

who  others  might  be  illustrated  by  a  few  trialists  alike,  all  pitched  on  happen 
tising  IS,  many  of  us,  even  those  who  ,  ,  ,  own  ines  in  various  industrial  communi 


dents,  our  chief  executive,  at  his  own  ^  ^  j  understand- 

request  was  eliminated  from  the  i„g  jeads  one  quickly  to  the  conviction 
bonus  group  and  put  on  straight  sal-  .,®.  ,  •  „  •  • 

.1  .  ,  ij  ,  <.  ,1  that  advertising  is  just  as  effective  m 

ary  so  that  he  could  make  yes  or  .  xu  *  j  j  tv  .Sn,* 

,  bettering  the  standards  of  living  as 
no  decisions  on  major  problems  KonV  h=.l.nooc 


increasing  bank  balances. 

In  many  firms,  there  is  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  division  between  advertising 
and  public  relations.  It  is  vital  that 
the  two  be  coordinated  at  every  point. 


These  are  just  a  few  highlights  to  In  my  opinion,  that  phase  of  advertis¬ 


ing,  usually  termed  institutional  ad- 


The  chief  trouble  has  been  that  vertising,  is  definitely  a  responsibility, 
companies  and  individuals,  while  pro-  if  not  a  function  of  the  public  relations 
gressive  and  aggressive  in  most  things,  director  or  the  management  official, 
have  been  inarticulate  and  have  not  whatever  his  title,  who  has  jurisdic- 
told  their  stories  to  an  interested  tion  over  public  relations, 
world,  with  the  result  the  bad  habits  Advertising  Can  Speak  for  Industry 
of  the  few  have  attracted  headlines  institutional  advertising,  of 

and  overshadowed  the  good  habits  of  by  no  means  enough. 


the  many. 


may  be  propitious  spokesman  in  type 


During  the  last  few  years,  blazing  for  American  industry.  Its  value  in 
headlines  and  colorfully  written  stories  building  mass  impressions,  of  telling 
in  the  papers,  and  sensational,  often  industry’s  story  in  the  right  way, 
misunderstood,  broadcasts  over  the  should  not  be  underestimated.  If  in¬ 
air,  have  told  of  Ohio  strikes,  violence,  stitutional  advertising  is  not  doing  the 
name  calling  by  agitators  and  indus-  job  today,  the  blame  can  be  placed  at 


oro  In  wUi:„  r.«io  of  the  long  sighted  policies  of  my  own  ings  in  various  industrial  communi-  xiave  we  an  anaiyzeu  our  jous  aum- 

tard^„r£or»h.rDuilic  «:  company,  orilmated  by  top  manage-  ties  in  Ohio.  Do  we  know  thoroughly  the 

lations  is  I  have  worked  at  it  a  long  itself  and  long  before  I  became  But  in  that  hectic  period  no  one  problems  of  our  individual  firms  and 

time  and  heard  some  of  the  keenest  associated  with  it.  here  saw  a  headline  or  heard  a  broad-  the  field  of  American  industry  in 

brains  in  the  business  hem  and  haw  Monsanto,  for  example,  believes  in  cast  in  which  was  involved  one  Ohio  which  they  are  active?  If  we  do- 

and  struggle  with  a  definition  They  detailed  financial  reports,  quarterly  city— Dayton— where  far-sighted  in-  then  we  are  ready  to  begin  where  we 

can  tell  you  what  they  think  it'is.  But  and  annually.  It  believes  in  telling  dustnal  management  has  so  treated  should  begin-at  home, 

when  it  comes  to  getting  down  to  good  the  truth  about  unprofitable  operations  men  and  its  neighbors  that  there  And  the  dividends  of  a  job  well 

old  fashioned  two-cent  words,  they  as  well  as  about  profitable  ones,  and  never  been  a  stoppage  of  any  kind  done  but  never  completed  will  be  tre- 


trialists  alike,  all  pitched  on  happen-  home  with  you  and  with  me. 
ings  in  various  industrial  communi-  Have  we  all  analyzed  our  jobs  suffi- 
ties  in  Ohio.  ciently?  Do  we  know  thoroughly  the 

But  in  that  hectic  period  no  one  problems  of  our  individual  firms  and 
here  saw  a  headline  or  heard  a  broad-  the  field  of  American  industry  in 


can't  put  their  fingers  on  it. 


there  is  no  law  that  requires  such  the  bread  and  butter  industrial  mendous.  Dividends  in  the  form  of 


’"i^e*'besrTnterpreTation  T  h^^^  f  rankness '  of  a  company  made’ up  of  operations  of  the  town.  personal  satisfaction  in  helping  to 

across  is  that  fired  at  me  a  few  weeks  divisions.  Why  hasn’t  this  town  been  heard  of?  guide  the  thinking  of  mllow  employes, 

ago  by  Edgar  M.  Queeny,  president  of  Believes  in  Teliing  Truth  Simply  because  good  things  aren’t  neighbors  and  all  others  to  under- 

,  .  The  company  be,  tovJln  tolling  ito  ■  Bed  things  always  ge.  Into  ratd’‘ In”!  “  out 


ago  by  Edgar  M.  Queeny,  president  of  Believes  in  Teliing  Truth 

M^santo.  company  believes  in  telling  its 

He  believes,  first  of  all,  that  the  pn’nloves  the  truth  about  operations. 


Why  hasn’t  this  town  been  heard  of?  tbe  thinking  of  fellow  employes. 

Simply  because  good  things  aren’t  neighbors  and  all  others  to  under- 


- o - - - X — .r -  _ ^..4  A*  X  j  T  Jibneu  uie  uuaiiieaa  iiicixi  cxiiu 

everything  the  management  would  there  are  automot^e  parte  and  appli-  industrialist  in  the  position  where  he 
like  to  if  the  situations  were  reversed,  ance  factories.  Evansville  likewise  belongs-that  of  contributor  to  em- 
Before  the  five-dav  week  and  vaca-  hasn  t  been  in  print  on  the  disturbing  liwincr 


erm  public  relations  is  a  misnomer  feeling  that  the  employes  should  know 
an  should  not  be  used.  everything  the  management  would  then 

e  says,  quite  simply:  jg  jf  ^jjg  situations  were  reversed,  ance 

There  is  too  much  confusion  and  Before  the  five-day  week  and  vaca-  hasn 
mystery  about  it.  And  how  can  some-  tions  with  pay  for  hourly  rated  work-  ^'Ide. 
thing  that  is  supposed  to  take  the  ers  were  becoming  the  vogue,  such 
mystery  out  of  business,  succeed  if  it  piolicies  were  in  effect  in  all  our  Bv 
in  itself  implies  mysterious  activities?  operations.  Garr 

.  “Good  public  relations,  in  my  opin-  one  would  think  of  dockina  a  heln 


int.  greatest  number,  and  finding  our- 

-ru  *u  ■  -o  u  T  j  selves  missionaries  who  have  estab- 

Evansville.  Ind  where  American  business  man  and 


hasn’t  been  in  print  on  the  disturbing  contributor  to  better  living 

standards,  contributor  to  sound  gov- 
Will  Find  No  Secrets  ernment — a  man  who  gives  much 

But  if  you  who  want  to  pick  up  the  more  than  he  gains  and  who  is  a  good 
Garrett  gauntlet  and  be  even  more  boss,  a  good  associate  and  a  good 


ion  relations,  m  my  opin-  g^g  ^guU  think  of  docking  a  helpful  to  your  companies  would  pay  neighbor. 

IDO  u  j  *”  j  j  salaried  worker  several  days’  pay  for  visits  to  these  shining  examples,  I 

nmnn  ”  good  morals  and  good  abggggg  because  of  the  death  of  a  know  you  will  find  that  there  are  no  .  ,  ...  «tt  w  xir 

p.  t  j  j  relative.  We  do  not  dock  hourly  secrets,  that  much  of  a  favorable  na-  “•  ”  •  OtlAW 

Dno«n’f  7.®?  u  workers  for  such  absences  in  belief  ture  has  happened  and  that  Tom  Forty-three  former  associates  of 

a  Just  about  tell  the  story,  ^j^gy  gj.g  entitled  to  the  same  con-  Morton  of  Hoosier  Lamp  and  Stamp-  Arch  W.  Shaw,  for  many  years  pub- 

Mmt  Do  Right  By  All  sideration  in  times  of  bereavement  ing,  Walter  Carson  of  Sunbeam,  Louie  lisher  of  System — the  Magazine  of 

An  individual  who  has  good  morals  that  is  accorded  straight  time  em-  Ruthenberg  of  General  Motors  at  Business — gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor 

id  good  manners  doesn’t  get  into  ployes.  Dayton,  will  take  down  their  hair  and  Friday  evening,  Dec.  9,  at  the  Uni- 


Most  Do  Right  By  All 


and  good  manners  doesn’t  get  into  ployes.  Dayton,  will  take  down  their  hair  and  Friday  evening,  Dec.  9,  at  the  Uni¬ 
trouble,  unless  he  is  framed.  A  com-  Our  piolicy  on  jury  service,  estab-  tell  you  how  it  is  done,  because  their  versity  Club,  New  York  City.  Mr. 

Pany,  as  a  general  rule,  doesn’t  get  li'hed  in  June,  1931,  provides  that  em-  technique  is  absolutely  above-board.  Shaw  went  to  New  York  especially 

into  trouble  if  it  has  good  morals  and  ployes  shall  not  dodge  such  civic  Or,  if  you  can’t  spare  the  time  for  a  from  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  for 

good  manners,  and  again  I  cite  the  responsibility  but  must  serve.  This  little  field  work,  a  pattern  of  a  sound  the  occasion.  He  was  presented  a  spe- 

exception — unless  it  is  framed.  Un-  policy  is  in  line  with  management  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na-  cially  bound  volume  containing  the 

lortunately  a  lot  of  well  behaved  com-  thinking  that  the  minds  of  regularly  tional  Association  of  Manufacturers,  personal  biographies  of  125  former 

Panies  have  been  framed  since  1932.  employed  persons  are  the  most  neces-  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com-  associates  or  employes. 
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Industry  Must  Win 
Public  Sympathy 

continued  from  page  32 


head  of  every  business  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  business  to  each  individual  to 
whom  that  business  is  known.  If  he 
could  drop  in  after  dinner,  from  time 
to  time,  if  he  could  sit  down  in  the 
living-room  with  the  family  and  tell 
them  in  simple  and  sincere  words,  in 
his  own  way,  just  how  the  company 
feels  about  its  service  and  its  people, 
and  how  it  works  to  make  itself  an 
ever-more-useful  citizen  and  ne'gh- 
bor— that  would  be  the  most  desirable 
program  any  one  could  undertake. 

But  it  has  been  many  years  since 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  weie 
neighbors  on  intimate  terms.  The 
growth  of  our  nation,  and  the  tech¬ 
nological  expansion  of  industry,  has 
put  a  great  deal  of  distance  between 
them  and  no  man  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  being  in  many  homes  and  talking 
with  many  families  at  the  same  time. 

"Write  a  Letter" 

In  laying  out  a  program,  however, 

I  believe  that  we  should  fix  personal 
contact  as  the  ideal  goal,  and  then 
try  to  come  as  near  reaching  it  cis  we 
possibly  can.  Suppose  we  re  luce  the 
problem  to  its  simplest  terms.  If  you 
wanted  very  much  to  get  in  touch 
with  some  one  from  whom  you  had 
drifted  away — if  you  wanted  to  renew 
an  old  friendship  and  regain  an  old 
confidence  which  you  felt  you  had  lost 
— if  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  go  to 
see  him  in  person  or  talk  with  hmi  oa 
the  telephone— the  logical  thing  would 
be  to  write  a  letter.  You  probably 
would  write  him  the  best  letter  ycu 
knew  how.  You  would  tell  him  all 
about  yourself,  your  family  and  y.  ur 
home,  your  business  problems,  your 
{>ast  experiences,  your  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  future.  You  would  try  to 
give  him  a  complete  picture  of  your¬ 
self.  to  remind  him  of  you,  not  as  a 
half-forgotten  name,  but  as  a  living, 
breathing  person.  You  would  try  to 
assure  him  in  every  possible  way  tiiat 
you  were  thinking  consistently  of  him 
and  had  his  interests  at  heart.  In 
short,  you  would  be  as  friendly  and 
human  as  you  knew  how. 

And  if  you  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  re-establishing  the  friendship,  you 
would  not  write  only  one  letter  but 
you  would  keep  on  writing.  In  effect, 

I  think,  that  is  what  American  busi¬ 
ness  has  to  do.  It  has  lost  touch  with 
a  tremendously  powerful  and  impor¬ 
tant  friend.  It  is  years  behind  with 
its  correspondence.  Evidently,  some 
judicious  letter-writing  is  indicated. 

But  what  form  should  this  letter¬ 
writing  take?  I  do  not  believe  that 
letters  of  such  importance  should  be 
entrxisted  solely  to  the  whims  and 
necessities  of  the  casual  messenger. 
I  would  not  confide  any  such  letcer  of 
mine  to  the  first  passer-by.  I  should 
want  to  see  that  the  letter  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  proper  person,  and  had 
a  reasonably  good  chance  to  be  read 
accurately  and  imderstood. 

Would  Toro  to  Ad  Colomnt 

In  other  words,  if  I  had  something 
vitally  important  to  tell  the  public  I 
.should  turn  to  the  advertising  col- 
unms,  and  there  I  should  tell  my 
story,  when  I  wanted  it,  where  I 
want^  it,  the  way  I  wanted  it,  with¬ 
out  a  line  of  it  left  out,  or  a  word 
changed. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  reflection 
upon  the  reportorial  hmetions  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  rather  a  tribute  to 
them.  For  it  is  the  duty  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  to  print  the 
news — ^not  to  interpret  individual 
business  enterprises,  however  meri¬ 
torious  they  may  be. 

Neither  is  it  a  reflection  upon  ex- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  SHUNS  BLURBS,  BUYS  SPACE 


sleep 

soundly 

little 

Isidv 


Sample  of  Johns-Manv!lle  Company's  institutional  copy. 


THE  Johns-Manville  Company,  a 

pioneer  in  public  relations  work  in 
U.  S.  industry,  believes  that  90*1^^  of 
successful  public  relations  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  newspapers. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  has  decried 
the  use  of  publicity  blurbs  and  has 
pushed  hard  a  policy  of  taking  paid 
advertising  space  for  any  message. 

Prepared  and  illustrated  by  Don 
Herold,  artist,  as  simple  statements 
of  such  subjects  as  company  policies, 
how  business  operates,  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  how  the  company  was 
founded  and  developed  and  where  its 
products  are  used,  J-M  ads  are  placed 
at  monthly  intervals  in  commimities 
where  the  company  operates  factories 
or  mines. 

Furthering  a  fundamental  J-M 
policy  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
any  difference  of  opinion  which  may 
arise  between  employes  and  the  man¬ 
agement,  the  company  also  issues 
monthly  bulletins  on  J-M  policy  on 
collective  bargaining,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  wages  and  other  labor  rela¬ 
tions  problems;  issues  monthly  the 
Johns-Manville  News  Pictorial,  a 
four-page  tabloid  paper,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  semi-annually  financial  high¬ 
lights  of  the  company’s  operations. 
Simple  language  and  illustrations 


feature  all  of  the  J-M  publications. 

J-M  also  has  set  up  in  all  company 
plants  the  J-M  News  Bureau,  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  makes  available  news  stories 
of  an  industrial  character.  Usually 
the  plant  or  mine  foreman  is  the  con¬ 
tact  man  for  the  organization. 

J-M  peid  ads  are  not  primarily  di¬ 
rected  at  the  company’s  approximately 
12,000  employes,  but  rather,  as  a 
spokesman  pointed  out  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “to  J-M  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  14  communities  where  J-M 
opierates  plants  and  mines.” 

Papiers  which  carry  the  J-M  public 
relations  campaign  are:  Alexandria 
(Ind.)  Times-Tribune;  Manville 
(N.  J.)  Journal;  Lompoc  (Calif.) 
Record;  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News; 
Marrero  (La.)  Jefferson  Democrat; 
Manville  News;  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Beacon- Advertiser;  BAind  Brook 
(N.  J.)  State  Center  Record;  Somer¬ 
ville  (N.  J.)  Somerset  Messenger-Ga¬ 
zette;  Raritan  (N.  J.)  Raritan  Valley 
News;  Marrero  Jefferson  News;  Alex¬ 
andria  Daily  News;  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun;  Nashua  (N.  H.)  L’lmpar- 
tial;  Bound  Brook  Chronicle;  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Calif.)  Independent;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post- Dispatch;  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph;  Redwood  City  Tribune;  Os¬ 
wego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Tim^s. 


perienced  and  able  publicity  organi¬ 
zations.  There  is  every  justification 
for  issuing  press  releases,  just  as  there 
is  justification  for  using  them.  Th.it 
is  when  there  is  a  development  of 
real  news  or  feature  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  a  given 
business.  Frequently  these  developi- 
ments  lie  outside  the  orbit  of  the 
regular  news-gathering  agencies,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  both  necessary  and 
proper  that  the  business  arrange  lo 
have  itself  accurately  repiorted.  For 
this  reason,  a  competent  Bureau  of 
Public  Information  should  be  part  of 
the  organization  of  every  large  com¬ 
pany.  But  from  its  very  nature  this 
Bureau  cannot  serve  as  more  than  a 
minor — although  essential — voice  in  a 
complete  public  relations  program.  If 
business  is  to  tell  its  story  to  its  uwn 
satisfaction,  the  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected  media  of  communications  must 
play  the  major  parts. 

Must  Go  to  tho  Poopio 

Many  businessmen  would  reply  that 
they  have  been  advertising  for  years. 
And  so  they  have.  But  they  have 
been  advertising  their  products,  not 
the  organization  behind  those  prod¬ 
ucts. 

If  business  will  go  directly  fo  the 
people  and  tell  them  about  its  basic 


policies,  its  stock  structure,  its  oper¬ 
ating  methods,  its  employe  relation¬ 
ships,  its  services  to  the  community — 
if  business  will  do  this  year  in  and 
year  out  so  that  each  on-coming  gen¬ 
eration  will  learn  the  story  at  first 
hand  in  its  turn — then  business  in  the 


future  will  not  be  in  the  position  oi 
having  to  approach  the  puolic  as  i 
comparative  stranger.  It  will  no 
longer  have  to  shout  for  an  emergeiijj 
squad  to  gain  the  public’s  favor  and 
confidence,  for  it  will  enjoy  that  ion- 
fidence,  as  a  frank  and  trusted  friend 
One  of  the  pitfalls  business  rnus; 
avoid  is  the  mistaken  notion  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  a  form  of  magic.  It  hai 
nothing  to  do  with  pulling  rabbiu 
out  of  a  hat.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ver- 
strai^t-forward  and  simple  pn.-ct- 
dure,  for  all  things  that  are  funda¬ 
mental  are  essentially  simple. 

Business  cannot  continue  to  operat? 
without  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  public  relations  is 
the  art  of  winning  and  holding  tk: 
friendship  and  that  confiden.e.  fiai 
art  of  friendship  is  simply  a  matter 
of  proving  oneself  worthy  of  the  other 
fellow’s  liking  and  respect. 

That  is  why  I  contend  that  all  puo- 
Ijc  relations  must  start  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself.  I  am  convinced  that  s 
we  move  forward  toward  a  wL' 
where  our  national  economy  will  or 
stabilized  to  provide  jobs  and  enmei 
income  for  all  those  who  are  willint 
and  able  to  work,  business  will  haw 
to  continue  paying  more  attention  to  a 
“third  party.”  TOE  PUBLIC!  Tk 
die  of  our  future  is  evidently  cast 
Those  businesses  which  can,  ind  do, 
demonstrate  that  they  are  operatw 
in  the  public  interest  will  prosper  an 
endure.  Those  that  cannot,  and  do 
not,  demonstrate  that  they  are  a  puu- 
lie  asset  will  decline  and  disappeav. 

MAY  place"  copy 

Several  large  groups  of  insurance 
advertising  men  this  fall  considered 
utilizing  public  relations  campaign: 
in  newspapers  to  educate  the  public 
to  their  services.  No  definite  pro¬ 
grams  were  formulated,  but  amoni 
the  groups  considering  plans  were  the 
Life  Advertisers  Association,  whkl. 
met  in  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  14;  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
meeting  held  Dec.  1  and  2  in  Ne» 
York;  and  Life  Insurance  Sales  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  meeting  in  Chicago. 

M.D.S'  INSTITUTIONAL 

A  well-planned  public  relation.- 
program  through  which  the  Britis^^ 
Columbia  Medical  Association  migb: 
emphasize  the  value  of  its  past  ac¬ 
complishments  as  well  as  “selling  ihe 
accepted  medical  tenet  that  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure”  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  recently 

turpentine'campaign 

Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be| 
used  by  the  American  Turpentine  | 
Farmers’  Association  following  an  in-: 
itial  $250,000  advertising  campaign  ir 
billboards,  it  was  annovmced  last  weel 
at  Valdosta,  Fla. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WITH  NO  ELEMENT  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

Old  established  firm  of  creative  public  relations  experts  with  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  affiliations  in  all  fields  of  publication  and  news-feature- 
picture  dissemination  available  for  immediate  service. 

Single  assignments,  sustained  service,  subcontracts  anywhere.  Ef¬ 
fective  and  economical  plans  for  advertising  agency  accounts. 

Broad  and  current  experience  with  industrials,  manufacturing,  con¬ 
struction,  textiles  and  fashion  items,  resorts,  communities,  travel, 
hotels,  foreign  governments. 

High  production  at  comparatively  low  cost  with  results  assured. 
For  information,  references,  etc.,  write  Box  4788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIALISTS  ON  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  ASSIGNMENTS 
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OR  DECEMBER  17,  1938 


TO  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS- 

Recently  during  the  campaign  of  the  combined  motion  picture  distributors 
h.  and  exhibitors,  several  hundred  newspaper  offices  were  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  committee. 

They  brought  back  to  their  New  York  and  Hollywood  offices  the  views 
of  editors  and  publishers  expressing  need  for  a  closer  contact  with  the  press 
as  the  most  valuable  thing  for  the  movies,  not  only  as  an  industry  but  as  an 
American  institution. 

The  men  engaged  in  publicity  and  advertising  of  motion  pictures  and 
film  personalities  are  desirous  of  serving  the  press  in  a  way  consistent  with 
legitimate  journalism.  We  welcome  suggestions  from  editors  and  publishers 
not  only  as  relates  to  studio  policies  but  particularly  with  regard  to  news, 

;  pictorial  and  feature  services  that  we  are  prepared  to  render. 

Metro -Goldwyn- Mayer  for  fifteen  years  has  won  for  itself  the  respect 
of  competing  companies,  the  exhibiting  trade  and  the  press.  Our  company 
feels  most  keenly  its  responsibilities.  Producing  fifty  motion  pictures  a  year, 
widely  distributed  and  serving  to  bring  to  prominence  personalities  of  talent, 
we  are  aware  of  a  scope  for  worthwhile  contribution.  We  seek  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  editors  and  publishers  in  performing  our  part  intelligently 

HOWARD  DIETZ,  Promotional  Director 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER,  i540  BVay.  n.y.c. 


Sr 


AMERICAN] 


It  is  characteristic  of  American  industries  that  what  may  be  known  as  on 
industry  is  actually  a  correlation  of  several  industries,  each  participating  ir 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  product  and  lowering  of  prices.  There  is 
no  better  example  than  the  automotive  industry,  which  owes  its  growth  to 
the  inventive  genius,  foresight  and  capacities  of  so  many  other  businesses 


Those  who  have  the  most  to  do 
with  building  an  automobile 
are  those  who  supply  the  materials 
and  parts  that  go  into  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Each  has  made  important 
technical  contributions,  and  has 
applied  in  practical  commercial 
form  the  advances  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  every  major  branch 
of  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
hydraulics,  thermodynamics, 
electricity,  acoustics  and  optics. 


STEEL  AND  IRON,  for  example,  have  developed  pro¬ 
cesses  permitting  control  of  quality  and  characteristics; 
greatly  increased  strength;  enabled  production  of  better 
cutting  tools;  invented  continuous  rolling,  which  revo¬ 
lutionized  sheet  metal  production.  And  advances  con¬ 
tinue  .  .  promise  great  things  for  the  future. 


RUBBER  is  one  of  the  three  main  bases  upon  vshk 
automobile  engineering  rests.  In  pioneering  and  dt-Mlo: 
ing  tbe  pneumatic  tire,  effecting  continuous  improv: 
ments*  in  carcass,  cord  and  tread,  preeminently  ; 
lengthening  tire  life,  the  rubber  industry  has  ver 
decidedly  helped  make  the  automobile. 


LEAD  producers  have  found  means  of  manufacturing 
such  highly  purified  lead  as  to  increase  the  life  of  bat¬ 
teries  very  substantially;  and  without  their  achieve¬ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  complex  duties  of  the* 
battery  in  a  modem  car,  with  all  its  lighting,  ignition  and 
accessory  demands,  could  be  performed. 


NICKEL  is  used  in  automobile  manufacture  in  i)U2’ 
tities  greater  than  in  any  other  industry.  New  pla'r 
processes  have  achieved  untold  improvement,  and  asi 
ingredient  of  nickel-steel  alloys  it  has  furnished  f 
characteristics  of  toughness  and  strength  so  necessary’  ' 
many  of  the  highly  stressed  parts  of  modern  cars. 


ALUMINUM  is  a  comparative  newcomer  among  the 
metals  important  in  automotive  manufacture.  In  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  industry  have  developments  come  so 
fast  .  .  new  alloys,  new  processes,  and  new  uses  .  .  all 
opening  hitherto  unrecognized  roads  to  progress  and 
offering  new  possibilities  for  automotive  design. 


^  >  raw  materials  and  finished  product,  and  inj 

their  development  of  special  equipinent.i 
have  played  an  important  role.  And  then.| 
even  after  the  car  is  made  and  deliveredl 
there  is  a  vast  army  of  people  whose  activ¬ 
ities  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  automobile  industn 
in  its  broad  but  truest  sense.  For  instance,  everybody  canji 
appreciate  what  the  far-flung,  convenient  ^  !* 

services  of  tbe  gasoline  and  oil  industiy^  /wll  * 

have  meant  to  motoring.  But  only  teebni-  I 

cians  can  realize  how  the  oil  industry’s  ^  ^ 

development  of  finer  fuels  and  lubricants  ^ 

has,  literally,  made  the  modern  car  even  ''  ^ 


T  is  largely  to  the  achievements  of  these  and  other  indus- 
.  tries  that  one 


must  credit  the  great  improvements  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  over  the  years  since  the  first  horseless  carriage. 
And  it  is  they,  preeminently,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  average  automobile  of  1937  cost  only  about 
$785  as  against,  for  example,  $1265  in  1920. 

Even  Builders  Are  Not  All 

Today,  as  up  to  now,  their  participation  goes  on,  and 
further  accomplishment  is  imminent. 

Yet  even  those  who  help  build  the  automobile  do  not 
comprise  the  whole  automobile  industry.  For  example,  the 
railroads,  in  their  efficient  and  economical  handling  of  both 
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NDUSTRY  WORKS 


rc  in  qu3.  [ACQUERS  as  used  for  the  surfacinf^  of  modern  car 
few  plat  ::  kIus  an-  an  achievement  of  the  chemical  industry.  So 
t,  andasa:  v  many  important  plastics  and  synthetic  textiles. 
........ J  t  ut  only  does  lacquer  far  surpass  the  old  “paint  job,” 

lecessaryii  at  also  its  quick  drying  has  greatly  expedited  manu- 
n  cats.  aturt .  and  substantially  lowered  costs. 


,  andir;  possible.  Then  there  is  the  great  tire  and 

nient.  tube  replacement  business;  the  building 

d  then.  /  roads,  which  has  given  employment  to 

•livered  thousands;  the  replacement  parts  industry, 

e  activ-  so  important  to  satisfactory  car  operation; 

adustn  the  accessories  industrj',  u  hose  products, 

>dy  carcriginally  “extras,  ”so  often  later  become 
pandard  equipment,  contributing  to 
|iotor  car  evolution;  the  obviously  vital 
larage  and  sendee  station  business;  and 
|nally,  a  vast  number  of  services  and 
foc.itions  which  are  part  of  the  auto- 
Biobile  industry  because  they  make  the 


vhich  join  with  it  to  form  the  true  automotive  industry.  And  so,  if  one 
vere  to  answer  the  question  “Who  makes  the  automobile?”  by  speaking 
limply  of  automobile  factories  and  of  automotive  workers  —  that  would 
)e  starting  with  the  final  chapter  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
Let  us  tell  the  story,  briefly,  as  it  should  be  told  <  /  / 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


COPPF.R  AND  BRASS  arc  used  m  automohdes  m 
quantities  not  suspected  by  the  average  owner.  Miles 
and  miles  of  wire,  millions  of  radiators,  are  immeasurably 
improved  by  the  industry’s  advancing  processes  for  in¬ 
creasing  purity  and  for  quantity  production  at  practical 
costs.  Research  along  these  lines  still  continues. 


use  of  automobiles  more  practical,  more  convenient,  more 
comfortable,  or  more  enjoyable. 


** Partners  in  Progress** 

But  remember  that  in  this  flowing  togetherof  many  industries 
to  form  one,  the  automotive  industry  is  hut  the  prototype 
of  many  typical  American  industries.  That  is  how  they  work ! 
Our  ever-advancing  standards  of  living  are  made  possible 
not  by  a  few  isolated  enterprises,  but  by  industry  as  a  whole 
.  .  .  by  the  cooperation  of  the  many  partners  in  progress! 


'LATE  GLASS  manufacturing  has  been  almost  com- 
Irfely  transformed  during  the  past  few  years.  As  a  ' 
■iiilt,  production  is  now  practical  in  adequate  volume,  . 
ith  proper  quality,  and  at  lower  cost.  Among  notable  1 
:  (■hievements  of  this  industry  is  “shatterproof”  glass,  : 
uardian  of  safety.  And  developments  in  glass  continue.  i 


MACHINE  TOOLS  are  to  .American  manufacture 
what  the  hands  are  to  the  body!  From  engineering 
departments  of  the  machine  tool  industry  there  have 
come  innumerable  brilliant  conceptions,  which  as  niech 
<  as  any  one  factor,  have  helped  make  the  automobile 
I  the  people  s  conveyance. 


WOOL  producers  and  fabricators  have  constantly  im-  I 
proved  the  quality  and  beauty  of  mohairs  and  other  , 
upholstery  materials  used  in  cars.  What  is  equally 
important,  they  have  succeeded  in  greatly  reducing 
costs.  This  has  made  it  practical  to  use  much  finer 
upholstery  materials  than  would  otherwise  be  feasible. 


i  COTTON  growers  and  processors  have  found  ways  to 
;•  improve  the  automobile  uses  of  their  product  for  tire 
cord  and  padding;  and  cotton  has  assumed,  of  recent 
■  years,  a  new  importance  in  connection  with  plastics, 
;  lacquers  and  other  cellulose  products,  l.ike  cotton, 
;  many  other  agricultural  products  are  used  in  automobiles. 


CHEVROLET  .  PONTIAC 
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American  Industry  Called 
The  Force  Nobody  Knows 


ff 


Don  Francisco  Says  Big  Businesses  Must  Moke 
Friends,  Correct  Mistakes,  Tell  Their 
of  Social  Services 


Story 


By  DON  FRANCISCO 

PRESIDENT,  LORD  &  THOMAS,  NEW  YORK 


MY  WORK  in  advertising  involves  the 
interpretation  of  different  busi¬ 
nesses  to  the  public.  It  also  involves 
the  interpretation  of  the  public  to 
those  businesses.  When  our  clients 
have  special  problems,  we  sit  down 
with  them  informally  and  talk  things 
over.  We  try  to  help  them  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  their  problem 
is  and  what  created  it.  We  tell  them 
of  our  experience  in  similar  situations. 
We  make  surveys  and  compile  facts. 
Out  of  this  we  evolve  a  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
industry  today — in  relation  to  public 
opinion — I  am  going  to  express  my¬ 
self  informally,  as  to  a  group  of  clients 
with  a  common  problem. 

The  Business  of  Makin9  Friends 
One  of  the  first  rules  among  people 
is  that  to  win  friends  you  must  be 
People  must  trust  you  and  feel 


in  behalf  of  industry  from  their  own 
selfish  point  of  view. 

Let’s  not  make  the  mistake  of  as¬ 
suming  that  customers  are  necessarily 
friends.  Businesses  with  the  most 
customers  often  have  the  most  ene¬ 
mies.  Motorists  may  stop  at  your 
service  station  today,  because  they 
like  your  gasoline  or  service,  and 


that  you  have  their  interests  at  heart. 
They  must  get  acquainted,  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  why.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  friendly,  you  must  also 
seem  friendly. 

A  big  business  makes  friends  in 
the  same  ways  as  a  small  business, 
or  as  an  individual.  The  principles  are 
exactly  the  same.  But  the  larger  a 
business  is,  the  more  friends  it  needs — 
j'.ist  as  it  needs  more  customers.  So 
a  big  business  should  have  a  program 
for  making  many  friends,  just  as  it 
has  a  program  for  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising,  to  win  many  customers. 

One  weakness  of  industry  lies  in  the 
fact  that  our  programs  for  making 
friends  have  not  grown  in  pace  with 
our  businesses.  We  have  been  too 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  finance, 
production  or  sales  to  think  of  our 
operations  in  the  terms  of  public  re¬ 
action.  We  thought  that  if  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  better  products  at 
lower  costs  the  public  would  applaud 
our  effort. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  produce 
good  merchandise  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices.  Business  must  now  produce 
and  sell  in  a  manner  that  will  win 
general  approval.  It  must  show  the 
public,  by  both  deeds  and  words,  that 
its  operations  contribute  to  social 
as  well  as  to  economic  welfare.  Today 
we  live  and  work  in  a  new  and  vastly 
different  era,  and  we  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  it  quickly,  correctly  and 
completely. 

Business  now  lives  in  a  glass  house. 
Every  business  that  touches  the  public 
is  now  a  public  business.  Private 
business,  in  the  old  sense,  no  longer 
exists.  The  system  that  made  Amer¬ 
ica  great,  that  gave  us  the  most 
luxurious  standard  of  living  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  made  Amer¬ 
ica  known  as  the  “Land  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  xs  under  suspicion.  Business 
is  on  the  s^ot. 

Cuttomcrt  Are  Not  Always  Friends 

Business  needs  friends.  Not  ig¬ 
norant  or  passive  friends,  but  intel¬ 
ligent,  aggressive  friends — friends  who 
understand  what  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  has  done  for  America — friends 
who  know  how  industry  serves  them 
— persxiasive  friends  who  can  argue 


Don  Francisco 


damn  you  tonight  as  a  monopoly.  They 
may  go  out  of  their  way  to  save 
money  at  your  chain  store  and  then 
denounce  you  for  the  way  you  deal 
with  farmers.  They  may  point  with 
pride  at  your  skyscraper  but  attack 
you  for  the  way  you  treat  your  em¬ 
ployes.  Making  friends  and  making 
customers  are  two  different  jobs — 
separate  though  related. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  by 
individual  enterprises  and  business 
associations  to  interpret  industry  to 
the  public  and  to  win  friends.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning.  Compared 
to  the  voice  raised  against  business,  it 
is  but  a  whisper.  What  is  needed  now 
is  many  individual  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  our  leading  industries  to 
interpret  themselves  to  the  public  and 
to  use  their  specific  accomplishments 
and  specific  facts  to  deal  with  specific 
criticisms.  What  people  think  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  is  largely  what  they 
think  of  its  component  parts. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  Aat  each  in¬ 
dustry  and  large  business  take  these 
four  steps:  (1)  Find  and  correct  your 
mistakes.  (2)  Heal  your  sore  spots. 
(3)  Make  new  friends.  (4)  Tell  your 
story  of  social  service. 

Finding  and  Carracting  Mittakat 

Unless  we  frankly  concede  that 
business  has  made  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
that  a  lot  of  criticism  of  business  has 
been  justified,  and  that  many  of  the 
reforms  have  been  a  good  thing,  we 


will  make  little  progress.  We  must 
resolve  that  the  best  private  relations 
make  the  best  public  relations  and 
begin  at  home — on  the  inside. 

A  good  way  to  start  is  to  make  a 
careful  survey  to  find  out  what  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  you  and  why.  Your  in¬ 
vestigation  should  reveal  not  only 
what  the  general  public  thinks,  but 
also  the  attitudes  and  criticism  of 
employes,  dealers,  publishers,  bank¬ 
ers,  teachers  and  other  groups  that 
strongly  influence  public  opinion. 
Your  study  should  show  what  people, 
men  and  women,  in  town  and 
country,  like  as  well  as  dislike  about 
your  business. 

The  picture  of  your  public  opinion 
will  be  full  of  surprises.  It  will  re¬ 
veal  prejudices  formed  on  misimder- 
standings.  and  criticisms  based  on 
facts  that  do  not  exist.  But  it  will 
also  bring  to  light  many  things  tliat 
you  have  been  doing  that  were  wrong. 
In  the  end,  you  will  know  better  what 
opinions  you  will  have  to  change  and 
what  mistakes  you  must  correct. 

The  discovery  and  elimination  of 
mistakes  also  involves  a  review  of 
every  policy  and  act  of  commission 
and  omission  that  may  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  make  the  public  friendly  or 
unfriendly. 

Must  Put  Public  Interest  First 

Certainly,  no  friend-making  cam¬ 
paign  can  go  very  far  if  it  is  built  on 
the  sands  of  unsatisfactory  relations 
with  those  who  should  be  its  allies. 
The  second  place  to  start  is  among 
those  groups  with  whom  the  average 
business  has  close  contacts:  (1)  Em¬ 
ployes.  (2)  Trade  or  customers. 
(3)  Suppliers.  (4)  Commxmity. 
(5)  Stockholders.  (6)  Competitors. 

Further  mistakes  are  avoided  by 
adopting  an  operating  philosophy  that, 
for  reasons  of  good  business,  puts  pub¬ 
lic  interest  first  among  considerations 
controlling  business  operation. 

Making  friends  for  a  business  is  not 
a  specialized  activity  like  production, 
sales  and  advertising.  The  real  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion  are  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  make  policies,  and  the  best 
public  relations  experts  are  only  ad¬ 
visors. 

Healing  the  Sore  Spots 

Most  businesses,  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  have  stepped  on  many  toes. 
They  either  haven’t  had  the  time,  or 
considered  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  say,  “Pardon  me,  I  was  in  a  hurry 
and  couldn’t  help  it.” 

And  businesses  don’t  just  step  on 
the  toes  of  competitors.  They  step  on 
the  toes  of  farmers,  publishers,  bank¬ 
ers,  employes,  or  other  groups.  The 
injured  make  up  a  hostile  minority 
that  starts  sniping.  When  a  business 
hasn’t  corrected  its  mistakes,  its  in- 
jvired  critics  usually  find  plenty  to 
snipe  at.  In  time,  public  attention  be¬ 
comes  concentrated  on  the  business’ 
mistakes,  or  alleged  mistakes  instead 
of  upon  its  achievements. 

Most  sore  spots  are  due  to  misim- 
derstanding  or  misinformation.  I  have 
never  studied  an  industry  without 
finding  fewer  mistakes  than  I  ex¬ 


pected.  But  the  misunderstandings 
are  always  legion. 

I  once  found  myself  employed  by 
two  large  industries  that  were  mu¬ 
tually  antagonistic.  Yet  they  did  a 
large  and  profitable  business  together. 
Their  leaders  had  never  met.  For 
years  both  industries  maintained  of¬ 
fices  in  Washington,  but  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  not  even  acquainted. 

A  meeting  was  finally  arranged  and, 
after  three  days  of  discussions,  most 
of  the  criticisms  evaporated.  As  a 
result  of  the  beginning  made  at  this 
initial  meeting,  the  two  industries 
gained  a  new  understanding  and  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other  and  eventually 
became  friendly  allies  as  they  should 
have  always  been. 

A  Latton  in  Making  Friends 
When  the  chain  stores  were  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  against  a  special  tax 
in  California,  they  sought  an  oppr- 
tunity  to  prove  their  friendship  for 
the  farmer  and  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  chain  stores  to  agnculture. 
California  had  accumulated  a  huge 
surplus  of  canned  peaches.  This 
meant  that  only  a  part  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year’s  crop  would  be  canned. 

It  meant  waste,  workers  thrown  out 
of  jobs,  low  prices  to  the  growers  for 
the  peaches  that  were  sold,  and  an 
economic  blow,  not  only  to  a  great  in¬ 
dustry,  but  to  the  entire  state. 

A  committee  of  growers  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  soon  appealed  to  the  gro¬ 
cery  chains  for  help.  Chain  store 
executives,  representing  37,500  stores, 
eventually  pledged  their  co-operation 
in  a  series  of  weekly  sales  drives  on 
California  canned  peaches.  As  a 
result  the  surplxis  was  wiped  out 
Growers  received  good  prices  for  the 
new  crop.  The  peach  growers  were 
grateful  and  agriculture  gained  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  chain  stores’ 
place  in  distributing  farm  products. 

Important  in  the  friend-making  re¬ 
sults  of  the  chain  stores’  peach  cam¬ 
paign  were  several  points.  The  chain 
stores  did  not  agree  to  make  the  drive 
until  a  committee  representing  the 
industry  requested  it.  'The  chain  store 
tax  was  not  discussed  between  the 
peach  growers  and  the  chain  stores. 
The  growers’  committee  and  not  the 
chains  released  publicity  about  the 
drive  and  its  results.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  was  thoroughly  pub¬ 
licized  by  the  grower  committee  be¬ 
fore  any  annoimcement  of  chain  store 
assistance  was  made — thus  giving  the 
chain  store  assistance  more  news 
value.  After  the  drive,  no  chain 
store  organization  made  any  public 
claim  for  credit. 

Out  of  the  California  experience 
the  grocery  chains  have  developed  a 
policy  of  aiding  large  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries  in  times  of  acute  surplus.  In 
many  industries,  and  in  most  states, 
farmers  have  felt  the  benefits  of  this 
practical  form  of  farm  relief,  and  the 
American  farmer  is  fast  becoming  an 
understanding  friend  of  the  chain 
store.  Business  needs  to  do  more 
things  that  make  friends. 

Tailing  Your  Story  of  Social  Service 

American  industry  has  been  too 
modest  about  its  contributions  to  so¬ 
cial  welfare.  We  have  pointed  with 
pride  to  our  skyscrapers,  our  high 
standards  of  living  and  the  sizes  of 
our  businesses.  We  have  failed  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  management 
of  the  great  economy  behind  these 
achievements — to  explain  how  they 
got  that  way. 

When  the  average  citizen  realizes 
that  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise  is  not  inimical  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  when  voters  are  convinced 
that  their  welfare,  as  consumers,  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  welfare 
of  business,  then  not  only  public 
opinion,  but  also  its  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives,  will  intercede  on  the  side 
of  business. 
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day.  Thousands  of  banks  and  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations  will  testify 
to  that.  If  he  had  put  that  in  his 
book,  1  would  be  with  him. 

A  $5,000  AHtemobiU  for  $800 
When  he  tries  to  tell  us  advertising 
is  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  I  wish  he’d 
write  just  a  short  postscript  about 
radio  sets,  electric  refrigerators,  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners,  automobiles  and  other 
articles  given  to  the  millions  at  ever- 
lessening  prices  and  ever-better  qual¬ 
ity  through  advertising  and  the  mass 
distribution  which  it  makes  possible. 
Particularly  automobiles,  because  a 
few  years  ago  we  paid  $5,000  for  an 
$800  automobile,  and  now  we  get  a 
:  $5,000  automobile  for  $800.  But  I’m 
afraid  that  would  spoil  his  argument. 

In  another  of  these  books,  I  find  the 
writers  who  are  giving  our  youngsters 
these  distorted  pictures  differ  sharply 
in  their  {Jiilosophies.  The  first  author 
I  quoted  says  that  advertising  sells 
enormous  quantities  of  goods  and 
thereby  widely  increases  consumption. 
This  other  author  says  that  advertis¬ 
ing  does  no  such  thing,  but  just  pulls 
business  away  from  one  producer  and 
gives  it  to  another.  To  give  p>oint  to 
this  statement,  this  author  speaks  of 
having  been  in  Russia  recently  and 
asking  a  Russian  citizen  why  there 
was  so  little  advertising.  The  Russian 
said  they  didn’t  need  advertising  in 
that  glorious  land  because  you 
couldn’t  make  any  Russian  spend  more 
than  he  had  to  spend  and  anyhow  ad¬ 
vertising  was  no  use  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  competition.  And  the 
author  says  this  remark  is  (I  quote) 
“wholly  logical!” 

But  this  observation  should  make  us 
hopeful,  especially  those  of  us  who  are 
not  fully  sold  on  things  Russian  out¬ 
side  of  caviar  and  vodka  and  still  have 
drinking  reservations  about  the  latter. 

,  Mutt  Combat  Entrenched  Ignorance 
Isn’t  it  about  time  that  we,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  people,  started  to  set  up  some 
competition  of  organized  education  to 
meet  this  condition  of  entrenched 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  busi¬ 
ness?  Can  we  consistently  urge  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  use  advertising  to  build 
public  understanding  when  we  our¬ 
selves  allow  our  public,  from  their 
school  days  on  up,  to  go  uninformed 
or  misinformed? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  caused  a  flurry 
I  of  astonished  interest  among  business 
j  people  by  a  statement  that  advertising, 
i  in  a  way,  was  a  builder  of  business 
i  monopoly.  He  declared  in  effect,  that 
the  manufacturer  of  a  branded  article, 
who  could  afford  to  advertise  that 
article,  enjoyed  an  unfair  advantage 
over  a  competitor  who  had  no  money 
for  advertising.  Said  he; 

‘By  a  variety  of  modern  refinements 
upon  the  method  of  the  circus  barker, 
advertising  is  used  to  build  up  pub¬ 
lic  preference  for  the  products  of  one 
manufacturer,  solely  because  he  has 
the  most  advertising  money  and  can 
make  the  most  noise.” 

Therefore,  he  indicated,  if  any  ad¬ 
vertising  had  to  be  done,  it  should  be 
advertising  merely  “for  consumption,” 
M  he  put  it.  This,  I  take  it,  means 
that  advertising  should  be  confined  to 
reminding  people  that  if  they  want  to 
i^n  their  automobiles  they  had  better 
buy  gas  and  tires  and  oil;  that  unless 
they  want  to  go  himgry  they  had  bet- 
food;  that  they  might  like  to 
chew  more  chewing  gum,  take  more 
shaves,  or  smoke  more  tobacco.  But 
the  advertising  must  not  mention  any- 
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thing  about  those  whose  chewing  gum, 
or  whose  tires,  or  whose  tobacco,  or 
whose  food,  because  that  would  be 
unfair  to  the  impecunious  competitor. 

In  other  words,  applying  reductio  ad 
absurdum  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  offerings, 
you  can’t  hire  a  salesman  for  your 
business  because  I  can’t  afford  to  hire 
one  for  mine,  and  before  you  spend 
$1.50  for  a  sign  on  your  window,  you 
must  make  sure  your  competitor  across 
the  way  can  afford  the  same  service. 
"Soyndt  Scrawy,  at  Least" 

Now,  coming  from  a  man  like  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  I  believe  has  three  de¬ 
grees  from  three  of  the  larger  uni¬ 
versities,  this  sort  of  offering  sounds 
screwy  to  say  the  least.  You  ask  your¬ 
self  how  a  man  who  has  laid  in  such  a 
large  assortment  of  cultural  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  so  ignorant  about 
common  groceries.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Arnold  should  know  a  whole  lot 
better. 

Well,  when  you  begin  to  dig  into 
this  proposition,  you  will  recall  that 
Mr.  Arnold’s  pronouncement  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  filing  of  a  so- 
called  consent  decree,  under  which  two 
automobile  companies  agreed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  stop  using 
advertising  to  further  the  interests  of 
certain  finance  concerns  handling 
time-payment  purchases  of  automo¬ 
biles.  Admitting  that  there  was  no 
law  to  cover  this  particular  case,  Mr. 
Arnold  made  this  significant  remark; 

“The  decrees  in  the  present  case  may 
become  a  most  important  precedent  in 
preventing  the  misuse  of  advertising 
power  in  other  fields.  The  purjjose  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  will  be  furthered 
if  advertising  is  limited  to  its  proper 
function  of  building  up  consumption.” 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  commenting 
on  this  in  his  special  column,  “Today 
in  Washington,”  said; 

“So  even  though  there  is  no  legal 
sanction  for  the  step,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  going  to  use  its  powers 
of  criminal  prosecution  to  obtain  in¬ 
dictments  and  then  will  demand  at 
the  point  of  a  gun,  so  to  speak,  that 
national  companies,  which  have  made 
a  success,  shall  stop  advertising  till 
weak  competitors  can  catch  up  with 
them  or  face  prosecutions.” 

Well,  that’s  a  clue  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
real  intentions. 

But  with  all  the  exhibits  before  you, 
it  doesn’t  take  much  imagination  to 
see  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  philosophy  on  the 
criminality  of  advertising  another 
radical  scheme  to  control  the  press 
by  cutting  off  or  crippling  its  adver- 
ti.'ing  revenues.  Ju.st  another  back¬ 
door  effort  to  regiment  our  still  free 
newspap)ers  after  front-door  expedi¬ 
tions  have  failed.  But  this  scheme, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  will  make 
little  progress,  because  however  an 
attack  on  our  free  press  may  be  dis¬ 
guised,  public  opinion  will  sternly  in¬ 
tervene  to  stop  it. 

Couldn't  Happen  If  Public  Informed 
It  is  probable  that  the  Arnold  attack 
on  advertising  was  far  cruder  than 
anything  that  is  said  in  the  text  books 
to  which  our  children  are  now  ex- 
pjosed.  That  being  the  case,  ask  your¬ 
self  if  this  is  not  another  measure  of 
the  public’s  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  advertising.  Would  Mr.  Arnold 
with  ail  his  native  intelligence,  have 
dared  to  present  so  ridiculous  a  case 
against  advertising  to  a  public  that 
was  well-informed  on  the  economic 
integrity  of  advertising?  No,  I  think 
not.  It  was  public  ignorance  on  one 
hand  and  public  misinformation  on 
the  other  that  made  an  ideal  back¬ 
ground  for  his  story. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  We,  as  advertising  people,  know 
that  the  strangling  of  advertising 
would  mean  a  further  slowing  down 
of  the  wheels  of  enterprise  which 
events  of  the  past  half  dozen  yOTrs 


have  so  cruelly  hampered.  It  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  free  competi¬ 
tion;  it  would  bring  down  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  so  fast  that  it 
would  be  only  a  pensive  memory  in 
the  regimentation  of  the  years  to  come. 

It  would  not  only  take  the  jobs  from 
most  of  the  advertising  men  and 
women  today  .  .  .  that  would  be  tragic 
to  us  but  not  of  particular  importance 
percentage-wise  .  .  .  but  it  would  lay 
a  blighting  hand  upon  the  jobs  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  in  the  factory,  in  the 
store,  in  the  office,  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  our  business  but  whose 
wages  now  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  advertising  to  move  merchandise 
across  the  counter.  These  things  on 
the  purely  negative  side,  plus  the  in¬ 
dispensable  accomplishments  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  positive  side,  must 
somehow  be  registered  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  commencing  with 
the  public  schools. 

Let’s  have  something  written  about 
advertising  by  people  who  have  used 
advertising,  instead  of  by  a  handful  of 
theorists  .  .  .  well-meaning  or  other¬ 
wise  .  .  .  who  write  books  largely 
made  up  of  quotations  from  other 
theorists,  whose  practical  experience 
consists  of  time  and  overtime  in  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.  We  don’t  want  any 
propaganda  for  advertising  ...  all  we 
want  is  the  truth. 

42,000,000  Newspapers  Each  Day 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  a 
newspaper  man.  Therefore,  like  the 
euy  from  California  who  went  to  the 
funeral  and  being  called  on  for  a  few 
words  gave  a  talk  on  the  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  I  think  I  ought  to 
say  a  few  words  about  my  particular 
medium. 

There  are  a  great  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  .  .  .  1,942  of 
them,  to  be  exact  .  .  .  supplying  the 
reading  public  with  42  million  copies 
per  day  which,  incidentally,  represents 
the  top  circulation  record  of  all  time. 
These  newspapers  are  local  institu¬ 
tions.  Each  is  a  highly  individualized 
unit.  Each  reflects  the  thoughts,  the 
customs  and  the  interests  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  community.  Each  serves  as 
a  daily  messenger,  not  only  between 
the  editor  and  the  reader  but  between 
the  local  business  man  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  through  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  The  large  interest  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  have  in  common, 
apart  from  the  distribution  of  gen¬ 
eral  news,  is  national  advertising. 
Over  and  above  the  four  hundred  odd 
million  dollars  worth  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  the  press  carries,  it  also  receives 
about  42c  of  the  national  advertiser’s 
average  dollar.  Newspapers,  there¬ 
fore,  find  a  common  vehicle  for  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  in  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News- 
pai>er  Publishers  Association,  which 
today  represents  more  than  700  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  with  over  70%  of 
the  total  circulation. 

"Blindfold"  Test 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  mak¬ 
ing  some  interesting  contributions  to 
research  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  advertisers.  Just  now  we  are 
gathering  data  through  impartial  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  extent  to  which  current 
newspaper  advertisements  are  being 
read.  There  has  been  much  talk  in 
recent  years  about  social  distractions 
reducing  newspaper  reader  interest 
and  percentage-minded  people  have 
tried  to  tell  us  that  an  average  quar¬ 
ter-page  ad  would  be  seen  by  not 
more  than  12%  of  the  readers  of  any 
paper.  They  have  also  said  that  rarely 
do  more  than  15%  of  readers  turn  past 
the  first  page.  The  names  of  several 
well-known  investigators  were  often 
coupled  with  these  p>essimistic  state¬ 
ments,  although  we  never  could  find 
anyone  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  find¬ 
ings. 


Now  every  city  in  the  country  has 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  such  representations,  but  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  it  would  be  well  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  facts  based  on  practical  proofs. 

So  we  looked  about  and  found  that 
one  investigator,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hooper,  had 
done  a  lot  of  factual  research  for  a 
group  of  clients  who  wanted  to  know 
just  what  attention  their  newspaper 
copy  was  receiving.  Mr.  Hooper’s 
method  is  to  send  interviews  to  ques¬ 
tion  cross  sections  of  people  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities  about  advertisements  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  day 
before. 

Large  and  Small  Ad>  Ar*  Seen 

Mr.  Hooper  obtained  permission 
from  his  clients  to  compile  from  the 
'material  so  gathered  what  he  called  a 
scrapbook  of  tested  advertisements  and 
to  make  this  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  which  in  turn  offered 
the  book  as  part  of  the  first  study  on 
the  subject  which  has  yet  been  given 
general  publicity. 

The  study  has  made  something  of  a 
sensation,  because  it  demonstrates  for 
all  time  that  a  newspaper  ad,  like  a 
kiss,  depends  for  its  results  upon  what 
you  put  into  it. 

For  example,  an  advertisement 
measuring  4  columns  wide  by  8  inches 
deep  was  seen  by  80%  of  the  women 
readers  interviewed.  The  headline 
was  read  by  75%  of  these  observers, 
the  entire  copy  by  26%,  but  the  prod¬ 
uct  advertised  was  identified  immedi¬ 
ately  by  84%  of  the  observers  as  a 
piece  of  Palmolive  Soap  copy,  even 
though,  as  I  said  before,  all  identifying 
remarks  were  removed. 

The  smallest  advertisement  in  the 
collection  .  .  .  that  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops  .  .  .  measured  just  2 
inches  deep  by  2  columns  wide,  yet 
28%  of  the  men  interviewed  had  seen 
the  ad  and  90%  recognized  what  it 
was  advertising.  It  was  very  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  largest  advertisements 
were  not  always  the  ones  seen  by  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

This  inquiry  came  on  the  heels  of 
an  interesting  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Aluminum  Comf)any  of  America 
in  connection  with  its  current  institu¬ 
tional  riewspaper  campaign.  The  com¬ 
pany  asked  newspapers  carrying  the 
advertising  to  submit  a  printed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  100  readers  in  their  re- 
.spective  cities,  so  that  10,711  replies 
were  tabulated.  Even  though  only  four 
1.000-line  advertisements  had  been  run 
up  to  that  time,  64%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  showed  by  their  answers  they 
had  seen  one  or  more  of  the  ads  and, 
what  I  think  is  even  more  remarkable, 
23.3%  of  those  that  saw  the  ads  agreed 
they  had  changed  favorably  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  company. 

We  are  now  planning  a  continuing 
study  of  current  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  rotating  list  of  cities,  in  which 
the  very  scientific  Gallup  method  of 
investigation  will  be  used,  so  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  presently  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  steady  flow  of  reports  showing 
just  how  many  people  are  reading  cur¬ 
rent  copy. 

Will  Give  Data  On  Costs 

This  work  will  throw  further  light 
on  the  low  cost  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space,  because  it  will  show  what 
it  actually  costs  to  register  an  adver¬ 
tising  message  with  the  reader.  We 
have  seen  enough  already  to  be  able 
to  say  that  this  cost  can  be  so  low  that 
no  other  advertising  medium  may  hope 
even  remotely  to  approach  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  low  cost  of  reaching  news¬ 
paper  readers  depends  ultimately  on 
the  ability  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
advertising  agent  to  use  space  so  that 
it  will  successfully  compete  for  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  other  interesting  things 
in  the  paper.  In  other  words,  we  give 
you  the  potential  power,  but  it  is  up 
to  you  to  get  the  sales  glory. 
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Back  in  ISSS  Thomas  A.  Edison  built  the  first  motion  picture 
studio,  a  crude  affair  of  tar  paper  and  sticks,  at  a  cost  of 
$637.67.  and  invested  $1,100  in  negatives  for  his  Einetoscope. 
Today,  eighty-five  millions  (including  duplications)  attend  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theaters  every  week  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  pay 
for  the  privilege  $1,000,000,000  per  annum.  There  ore  17,000  thea¬ 
tres.  equipped  for  sound,  that  cost  $1,800,000,000  to  build  and  furnish. 
They  hove  11.000.000  seats.  The  overage  seating  capacity  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theaters  is  623,  but  nearly  3,000  have  a  capacity  of  from 
1,000  to  6,000.  There  are  about  500  new  theaters  built  each  year. 

The  Motion  Picture  Industry  today  uses  the  products  of  276  dif¬ 
ferent  industries,  arts,  and  professions.  It  makes  liberal  use  of  the 
greater  works  of  literature,  drama,  history,  and  biography,  as  well 
os  the  music  of  the  Masters.  It  has  opened  up  a  brilliant  world  of 
opportunity  to  artists.  It  has  inspired  our  talented  youth  to  high 
endeavor  with  the  promise  of  rich  reward  for  new  work  of  merit. 

There  ore  one  himdred  million  dollars  invested  in  the  production 
of  moving  pictures.  There  are  22  major  production  studios  and  92 
active  producing  companies.  They  employ  28,500  people  and  their 
annual  production  costs  ore  $152,500,000.  As  in  other  industries, 
the  major  production  costs  are  for  labor,  including  25  %  for  the  cast. 

Six  himdred  feature  pictures  are  released  every  year.  There 
ore  100  to  300  prints  made  of  each  feature;  major  features  are 
booked  os  high  as  10.000  times,  minor  features  3,000  to  6,000  times. 

There  are  443  exchanges  for  the  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
employing  13.500  people  who  earn  $526,000  each  week. 

The  total  investment  in  moving  pictures  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  $2,000,000,000;  the  total  number  of  people  employed, 
283,000;  the  total  payroll,  $368,000,000  per  year. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  to  the  Federal 
Government  annually  amount  to  $100,000,000;  and  other  taxes,  in¬ 
cluding  those  on  real  estate,  run  to  another  $150,000,000  each  year, 
making  this  industry  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  biggest  taxpayers. 

America's  supremacy  in  this  field  (40  %  of  the  world's  film  pro¬ 
duction  in  volume,  75%  in  value),  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  is  the 
result  of  that  most  logical  of  American  partnerships — Genius  and 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  working  together.  For  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  by  stepping  up  newspaper  advertising  appropriations  to  the 
present  figure  of  some  $55,000,000  per  year,  the  producers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  motion  pictures  hove  more  than  doubled  theater  at¬ 
tendance  and  increased  revenue  from  $400,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000. 

If  it  is  your  job  to  sell  the  Great  American  Public  a  product,  a 
service,  an  idea,  or  an  institution — ^the  quick  and  economical,  the 
unfailing  medium  for  sales,  institutional  or  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigning  is  NEWSPAPER  ADVER'TISING. 
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Advertising  Can  Tell 
of  Business 
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Story 


cently  in  the  forthright  declaration  of 
the  A.  &  P.  stores  against  anti-chain 
legislation.  Although  the  advertise¬ 
ment  stated  that  what  the  sponsors 
of  the  ad  had  to  say  was  not  news,  it 
actually  was  so  regarded  by  most 
newspapers  and  extensively  quoted 
in  the  news  columns  also. 

Heiqhten*  Reader  Interest 
Emergence  of  this  type  of  social 
advertising  should  be  a  sheer  joy  to 
the  publisher.  Not  only  does  it  enable 
him  to  sell  space, — it  heightens  the 
reader  interest  of  his  paper.  The  A. 

&  P.  ad  was  probably  read  by  many 
persons  who  missed  many  features 
in  the  paper  for  which  the  publisher 
pays  good  money.  Morever,  it  evoked 
controversy.  Indejjendent  grocers  have 
already  bought  space  in  some  places 
for  reply.  And  nothing  helps  the 
circulation  like  controversy.  Editors 
of  vox  populi  sections  have  been 
known  to  write  themselves  insulting 
letters  in  order  to  evoke  emotional 
outbursts  from  subscribers  to  enliven 
their  columns. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  published  an  interesting 
brochure  reproducing  examples  of  this 
type  of  advertising — what  Steel  means 
to  Cleveland,  the  declaration  of  Wal¬ 
green  employes  to  the  People  of  Oak¬ 
land  that  they  were  not  on  strike, 
Sheffield  Farms’  explanation  of  the 
cost  of  milk.  Sears’  claim  to  status  as 
a  local  institution  in  Topeka,  and 
many  of  their  ilk. 

Lc^al  publishers  may  often  have  a 
finger  in  inspiring  these  ads,  with 
motives  not  altogether  altruistic.  But 
their  conduct  can  still  be  regarded 
as  entirely  ethical.  Often  better  in¬ 
formed  of  local  public  attitude  toward 
a  given  company  than  the  executives 
of  the  company  itself  are,  they  may 
be  first  to  see  the  need  of  advertising 
to  rectify  a  bad  situation.  They  may 
even  be  doing  a  service  by  proposing 
that  a  company  give  them  some  of 
its  money  for  space  in  which  to  set 
itself  right  with  its  customers.  But 
to  be  justified  such  representations 
should  be  fact,  not  empty  sales  talk. 

Planned  Campaigns  Are  Best 
Many  policy  advertisements  are  of 
the  “one  shot”  variety.  They  deal 
with  a  specific  situation  at  one  time 
and  place.  Nevertheless,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  they  make  real  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  for  publishers,  and  real  volume 
of  impressions  in  getting  tlie  story  of 
business  told. 

For  the  best  results  from  this  type 
of  advertising  business  imits  must 
adopt  carefully  planned  campaigns 
stretching  over  a  period  of  years.  "The 
public’s  attitude  cannot  be  altered 
over  night,  but  a  persistent  campaign 
may  work  wonders.  This  view  seems 
well  verified  by  the  experience  of 
A.  T.  &  T.,  the  concern  that  public 
relations  counselors  one  and  all  like 
to  cite  as  a  leader  in  public  relations 
management.  For  years  the  telephone 
companies  have  been  making  the 
public  understand  the  great  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  telephone,  the  meaning  of 
the  service  of  the  phone  companies. 
Many  media  have  been  used  but  news¬ 
papers  advertising  has  been  most 
important. 

Saggett  Special  Rate 

This  medium  is  available  to  all  kinds 
of  business  on  essentially  equal  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  business  is  small  its  prob¬ 
lem  is  usually  limited  to  a  small  area 
which  can  be  reached  through  space 
in  a  few  publications.  If  it  is  large, 
it  will  have  the  larger  advertising 
budgets  necessary  for  more  wide¬ 
spread  buying  of  space. 


Here  is  a  type  of  advertising  whose 
results  are  much  less  tangible  than 
those  of  product  advertising.  In  con¬ 
sequence  hard-headed  comptrollers  of 
budgets  are  often  unable  to  believe 
that  expenditure  for  it  will  be  repaid. 

If  publishers  were  inclined  to  promote 
its  use  by  offering  attractive  rates 
they  might  more  readily  overcome 
the  resistance  and  considerably  en¬ 
hance  possibilities  of  selling  space. 
Some  form  of  concession  is  not  as 
unjustifiable  as  it  might  seem  at  first 
glance.  This  type  of  advertising  often 
has  as  much  reader  interest  as  news 
matter  for  which  the  publisher  pays 
good  money. 

In  educational  advertising,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  state  social  values, 
without  seeming  to  indulge  in  special 
pleading.  Honest  assertion  of  his 
claims  by  the  advertiser  does  have  its 
virtues.  Where  criticism  is  being 
answered  or  policies  are  being  ex¬ 
plained,  the  direct  approach  may  en¬ 
hance  the  power  of  the  message.  But 
there  are  instances,  too,  where  a  few 
words  of  commendation  from  some 
disinterested  or  detached  source  will 
have  more  effect  than  anything  the 
advertiser  himself  might  say.  So  in¬ 
dustries  view  with  gratefulness  ad¬ 
vertisements  such  as  those  in  which 
the  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  told  of 
the  service  performed  by  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry  or  these  which  a  group 
of  newspapers  have  recently  run  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  speaking  favorably 
of  oil,  steel,  and  other  industrial  ser¬ 
vices.  Happy  is  the  firm  which,  like 
Pepperell  Fabrics,  can  reproduce  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the 
mayor  and  thank  him  for  recognizing 
its  usefulness.  It  seems  probable,  at 
least,  that  the  reader  will  look  more 
sympathetically  on  a  display  of  testi¬ 
mony  from  others  than  on  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  own  brief.  For  the  publisher 
who  wants  to  interest  a  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  public  relations  advertising 
this  indirect  method  of  getting  some¬ 
one  else  to  provide  the  ammunition 
may  well  be  worth  considering. 
Relation  of  Publicity  to  Paid  Space 
If  this  piece  were  not  already  long 
enough,  it  would  be  interesting  to  take 
up  now  the  relation  of  publicity  to 
advertising.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
pieces  of  news  about  business  that  be¬ 
long  in  the  news  columns.  Business 
seems  to  have  some  cause  for  complaint 
that  the  news  columns  are  always — or 
at  least  frequently — open  to  anyone 
with  a  name  in  public  life  who  wants 
to  criticize  no  matter  how  ridiculous 
the  criticism.  The  bad  news  about 
business  usually  rates  front  page  or  at 
least  news  section  publicity.  Good 
news,  on  the  other  hand  usually  lands 
somewhere  among  the  market  quota¬ 
tions  where  the  readership  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  Publicity  in  the  news 
columns  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
an  infallible  way  of  telling  the  story. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  rhe 
logical  and  the  shortest  way  to  the 
desired  end.  It  cannot  be  neglected 
by  public  relations  men,  nor  can  pub¬ 
lishers  afford  to  deny  it  to  business 
entirely  imless  they  want  to  contribute 
to  the  sabotage  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  public  relations 
technique  and  in  attempts  to  apply 
it.  Advertising  and  other  forms  of 
speaking  up  for  business  are  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  For 
whole  industries  and  for  large  single 
units  campaigns  will  involve  well- 
coordinated  use  of  many  methods, 
with  radio  possibly  running  public 
relations  advertising  a  close  second, 
"nie  tendency  toward  decentralization 
is  working  in  favor  of  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  This  is  especially 
true  because  advertising  is  a  good 
medium  for  improving  relations  in 
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Sample  of  Gulf  Oil  Company  campaign 
copy. 

tional  advertising  campaign  since  mid- 
October.  Five  ads  were  placed  every 
other  week  stressing  the  benefits  the 
petroleum  industry  has  brought  to 
the  public  and  carrying  a  strong 
“Americanism”  note.  First  copy  pic¬ 
tured  a  filling  station  attendant  say¬ 
ing,  “I’m  glad  my  old  man  came  to 
America.”  Other  themes  developed 
were  that  the  price  of  gasoline  nas 
been  cut  almost  in  two  since  1920; 
that  the  industry  enables  more  people 
to  travel;  and  that  many  free  gas  sta¬ 
tion  services  are  provided  without 
charge.  Young  &  Rubicam  has 
handled  the  campaign. 

communities  where  plants  are  located. 
Many  industries  are  realizing  nowa¬ 
days  that  if  every  company  enjoyed 
the  best  of  relations  with  that  little 
section  of  the  public  in  the  community 
surrounding  its  plant  or  plants  the 
majority  of  the  population  would  be 
boosting  for  business  rather  than 
harassing  it.  And  that  would  be,  as 
business  sees  the  case,  how  things 
ought  to  be  both  for  the  good  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  pro  bono  publico. 

Industry's  "Relativity" 
Told  by  Executive 

continued  from  page  34 

of  course,  is  a  question  mark  in  itself. 
An  industry’s  views  seldom  are  news, 
under  the  present  interpretation  of 
most  news  authorities,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  them  such  is  often  worse  than 
useless. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that 
so  much  of  industrial  news  which  most 
papers  think  fit  to  print,  should  con¬ 
cern  the  occasional  evil.  It  is  even 
more  unfortunate  that,  although  an 
accusation  against  industry  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  newsworthy,  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  that  charge  is  not  considered 
to  have  nearly  as  much  news  value. 
Whatever  the  facts,  it  is  because  of 
these  things  that  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  is  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant,  for  it  offers  industry  the 
opportunity  of  stating  its  public  policy 
consistently  and  forcefully,  or  of  re¬ 
vealing  facts  which  it  considers  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive. 

Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
public  relations  problems  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry,  the  institutional  ad 
may  be  useful  in  its  ability  to  set 
forth  the  real  facts  and  story  which 
tell  of  oildom’s  contributions  to  Amer¬ 


ican  life.  If  it  can  direct  public  at* 
tention  to  some  fundamental  econoi 
truths,  through  emphasis  on  the 
troleum  tax  burden,  for  instance, 
will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  remahl 
popular  opinion.  It  should  go  fuN 
ther,  showing  how  the  industry 
the  company  serves  both  the  nati^i 
and  its  particular  operating  or  sals 
areas.  Employe  and  customer  i*. 
lations,  research  activity,  taxes  paii 
for  the  support  of  government,  shoull 
show  the  real  economic  and  sodd 
place  of  the  industry. 

Hat  Long-Time  Valne 
There  is  probably,  likewise,  too  pre¬ 
valent  an  opinion  that  aU  such  adver¬ 
tising  does  not  produce  proportia»u] 
ately  to  the  expense.  Such  a  belief  ■ 
inherently  false.  To  be  sure,  ife 
promise  of  quick  return  is  difficulty 
fix,  but  it  does  have  a  very  deanil^ 
long-time  purpose.  Mr.  Merryle  Ra* 
keyser,  in  his  pamphlet,  “^11  the 
Business  as  Well  as  the  Product,”  hei 
put  it  very  well  in  these  words:  “He 
economic  aim  of  institutional  a»* 
porate  advertising,  based  on  hone* 
fact-finding,  should  be  to  reduce  coik 
through  removing  friction  incidenli 
to  myths  and  misconceptions  aba* 
the  business  process.” 

The  institutional  ad  is  without  douht 
a  fair,  reasonable  and  intelligol 
means  of  presenting  an  industii^ 
message,  whatever  type  you  mif 
choose.  But,  I  likewise  believe  th* 
newspapers,  for  a  completely  fair  aai 
impartial  coverage,  have  a  definUt 
need  of  the  facts  which  the  public  re¬ 
lations  man  possesses.  This  brings  n 
to  a  final,  fundamental  point  in  the 
relationship  of  public  relations  with 
any  newspaper  or  news  agency— the 
flexibility  of  company  policies  whkk 
often  prevent  a  statement  of  fact^ 
when  the  news  man  needs  them. 

It  is  easy  to  charge  the  newsgathem 
with  contempt  or  disregard  of  indt»- 
try’s  views  or  facts.  The  charge  ii 
often  made,  indeed,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  does  not  recognize  its  need  of 
the  public  relations  man,  except  what 
it  wants  a  specific  statement  on 
timely  story.  That  charge,  I  belief^ 
is  very  often  true,  but  it  by  no  .oieani 
settles  the  issue. 

Must  Print  What  He  Can  Get 
After  all,  the  main  constant  bua- 
ness  of  the  newswriter,  whatever  his 
medium,  is  to  get  facts  on  an  event 
as  it  happens.  In  many  cases,  he  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  get  facts  or  statement  from 
the  company  concerned  in  that  stoiy, 
and  his  only  recourse  is  to  print  whit 
he  can  obtain — largely  from  the  oth* 
side.  When  I  say  that  newspapmi 
are  often  prone  to  feature  only  thi 
malpractices  of  industry,  I  mean  ju* 
that.  But  there  are  countless  in* 
stances,  where  the  newsman  tried 
tried  repeatedly  to  find  out  essentiil 
facts  or  opinions  from  a  businmf 
and  has  been  completely  shut  a 
That  has  been  far  too  common,  and 
certainly  must  color  the  final  tr^ 
ment  of  a  great  deal  of  indust™ 
news. 

Because  of  this  coloration,  industtl 
has  felt  itself  obliged  to  turn  to  ^ 
paid  ad,  for  all  the  reasons  mentioned 
above. 

There  is  sufficient  blame  on  b^ 
sides  to  make  an  extended  argunw* 
on  the  subject  simply  useless  enw 
tionalism.  If,  however,  newsp^*® 
will  seek  more  enlightened  coveri|l 
of  industrial  news,  and  if  indusW* 
through  public  relations  channmL 
will  give  honest,  intelligent  answi* 
and  statements,  we  may  expect 
more  reasonable  approach  to  < 
problem.  ^ 

The  results  will  show  univei*i 
betterment  for  industry  and  the  pn* 
as  well  as  for  the  public  which  thilj 
free  American  institutions  are  obli|l« 
to  serve. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


E  D  I 


F.  D.  R.  TELLS  US 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  many  sound, 

and  a  few  curious,  mdions  coiu'crning  press 
freedom.  He  is  absolutely  sound  in  declaring  that 
“newspapers  cannot  be  edited  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  publie,  from  the  counting  room.”  He 
is  wrong  in  impljnng,  on  the  partially  quoted 
testimony  f>f  Grover  C.  Hall  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  that  a  considerable  number  of  news¬ 
papers  arc  so  edited.  Mr.  Hall  ha.s  .strong  views  on 
editorial  integrity.  He  wants  new.spai>ers  to  la- 
directed  by  men  reare<l  in  the  editorial  tradition, 
and  he  cla.s.ses  “former  advertising  managers”  with 
bankers,  lawyers,  manufacturers  as  “not  joumal- 
i.sts  at  heart,”  and  ignorant  of  the  difference  la- 
tween  an  objective  news  story  and  a  free  reader. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  implicit  confidence  that  Mr. 
Hall  knows  whereof  he  speaks  in  thus  classifying 
“run-of-mine”  publishers.  We  .should  say  that 
both  .suffer  from  lack  of  intimate  acquaintam-e 
with  publi.shers;  po.s.sibly  also  an  insufficient  rea«l- 
ing  of  journalistic  history. 

Editors  were  onc-e  in  supreme  control  of  ,\ineri- 
can  journalism.  Some  of  them  like  Greeley,  Me- 
dill.  McCullagh,  Storey,  and  Dana,  won  lasting 
fame.  Others  with  equal  opportunity,  unbloc-ked 
by  any  counting  nKtm  genius,  failed  to  get  their 
newspapers  above  their  own  mental  level.  Few- 
out.side  of  the  small  group  that  won  fame  (-on- 
tributed  greatly  to  the  ri.se  of  the  .\nierican  pre.ss. 
The  worst  of  them  were  hitched  to  political  band¬ 
wagons.  tied  to  political  payrolls,  venal  and  cor¬ 
rupt  and  as  blind  to  public  interest  as  any  ward 
leader. 

Editors  didn’t  lose  their  dominance  by  any 
conspiracy  of  big  bu.sine.s.s.  They  lost  it  becau.se 
the  conduct  of  many  of  their  paj>ers  created  an 
economic  vacuum  in  a  growing  nation.  There 
were  few  among  them  with  the  blazing  ideali.sm 
<»f  a  Grover  Hall  (there  always  will  be,  we  fear) 
and  their  picayunish,  quarrelsome,  often  ignor¬ 
antly  biased  comments  on  men  and  events  kej)! 
the  press  far  bt-low  the  level  of  resf>ect  and  ec<» 
nomic  .stability  that  the  country  required  of  its 
free  press. 

The  tran.sition  from  emphasis  on  “per.sonal  jour¬ 
nalism”  to  bu.sine.s.s  admini.stration  came  with  the 
foundation  of  cheap,  popular  newspapers  like  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Cleveland  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Kansas  City  Star,  Detroit  Neirs. 
Differing  in  detail,  they  cut  a  new  pattern  for 
.\merican  journalism,  but  neither  President  Roose¬ 
velt  nor  Mr.  Hall  will  contend  that  it  was  a  mer¬ 
cenary  pattern.  Their  editorials  lacked  the  vitu¬ 
perative  gusto  of  the  old  style,  their  news  columns 
(-hucked  the  ponderous  for  the  bright  and  informa¬ 
tive;  their  advertising  columns  invited  the  local 
retailer  to  compete  with  the  medicine  men  for  the 
public’s  dollar.  These  papers  .sought  to  do  a  more 
objective  job  than  their  forerunners,  in  every  way, 
and  they  succeeded.  It  wasn’t  perfection,  but  it 
was  distinctly  an  improvement.  The  pendulum 
probably  swung  too  far,  and  now  is  swinging  back. 

That’s  state<l  a  good  deal  more  .simply  than  it 
happened.  The  formula  of  Law.son-Stone-Scripps- 
McLean-Nelson  et  al  did  not  bani.sh  normal  human 
weaknesses.  New.spapers  no  longer  sell  out  to  the 
politicians;  some  of  them  undoubtedly  did,  and 
do,  cut  editorial  comers  to  .save  an  advertising 
contract.  Most  of  them  don’t.  A  lot  of  them 
arc  generous  with  news  space  for  advertising  or 
other  intere.sts  in  their  favor.  There  is  too  much 
“B.O.  Must” — any  of  it  w-ould  be  too  much.  There 
is  coloring  of  the  news,  often  inadvertent,  by 
choice  of  headline  words.  There  is  coloring  by 
stating  a  proposition  in  positive  or  negative  terms. 


I  A  L 


Wheiire  then  eometh  wisdom?  and  where  is  the 
plare  of  understanding.  Joh  XXVIII;  20. 


.-iometimes  inadvertent,  sometimes  by  choice. 

The.se  are  faults,  and  without  them  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  American  press  might  approach  per¬ 
fection.  Most  of  them  are  fault  arising  from  the 
rlominaiK-e  for  nearly  two  generations  of  business- 
minded  men  in  newspaper  offices.  They  aren’t 
universal;  they  aren’t  nearly  so  common  as  might 
l»e  gathered  from  Mr.  Hall’s  pronouncement  that 
gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  cue.  Probably,  they  will 
always  lx*  present  in  .some  degree,  but  they  are  no 
longer  regarded  by  responsible  newspapermen, 
whatever  their  background,  as  vital  to  newspaper 
siK-cess.  The  best  thought  in  newspaperdom  will 
agrcH*  that  they  are  better  out  than  in.  Editors  are 
(-oming  bac-k  into  their  own.  They  are  bringing 
the  former  advertising  men,  bankers,  and  lawyer.-^ 
to  se<^  the  eternal  truths  that  erlitorial  peojde  Uxlax 
stand  for — and  Mr.  Hall  can  name  .several,  in  tin- 
area  he  knetws  best,  who  are  editorially  minded  de¬ 
spite  a  business  office,  legal,  or  banking  back 
ground.  New.spapers  will  continue  to  reflect  their 
times  and  customs,  and  today’s  trend  is  away  from 
the  commercialism  that  was  dominant  from  1900 
Ij)  19.S0.  .\nd  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  editors 
regain  the  final  word  on  newspaper  conduct,  the> 
will  not  lose  it  as  their  grandfathers  did  70  years 
ago. 


COMICS,  AGAIN 

AN  I’NKNOWN  who  .signs  himself  “Diogenes” 
solicits  our  opinion  on  a  letter  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Dee.  11.  The  P.D. 
eorrespondent  has  a  healthy  grijM*  f-om-erning  the 
“comics,”  his  ire  apparently  Ix-iug  rous«-d  by  the 
“annual  return”  of  Daddy  Warbucks  ti»  Orphan 
.Annie’s  entourage.  .And  he  asks,  “Cannot  .some¬ 
one  think  of  .something  new  and  intere.sting?” 

Diogenes  wants  to  know  whether  we  consider 
the  gentleman  a  c-ynic  or  as  a  .spokesman  for  99 
per  r-ent  of  tho.se  who  try  to  follow  the  .strlj)s  daily? 
We  might  refuse  to  answer,  on  (-oiistitutional 
grounds,  but  it’s  easier  and  more  honest  to  .say, 
“We  dunno.” 


Being  neither  a  psychiatrist  nor  a  regular  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  comics,  it’s  hard  for  us  t«i  .say  what 
moved  the  man  to  write  to  the  editor.  He  prob¬ 
ably  ha.s  his  own  iinsu.spected  tnnibles.  finding  the 
f-omics  as  now  drawn  below  his  mental  level,  yet 
being  unable  to  .shut  his  eyes  to  them  in  favor  of 
the  volume  of  highly  intelligent  material  that 
appears  in  the  Plain  Dealer  daily.  Maybe  news- 
pa|»er.s  will  have  to  devi.se  a  tran.sition  .set  of 
gadgets  to  keep  such  folks  interested. 

In  all  candor,  we  do  follow  in  desultory  fashion 
a  couple  of  strips,  both  of  them  a  bit  blood-cur¬ 
dling.  Our  youngsters  read  them  all,  and  get  a 
combination  of  amusement  and  cockeyed  informa¬ 
tion  that  .sometimes  amazes  the  elders.  We’ll 
agree  with  the  P.D.  correspondent  that  some  of 
the  stuff  is  insufferably  stupid — but  we  don’t  have 
to  look  at  them.  There  is  a  couple  of  hours’  solid 
reading  every  night  in  the  papers  that  we  take- 
home,  without  ever  a  glance  at  the  “funny”  pages. 
So  we  recommend  to  the  Cleveland  man,  and  all 
w  ho  feel  as  he  does,  that  they  read  the  rest  of  the 
pa|>er  with  an  equally  critical  eye.  Out  of  that 
might  come  better  comics,  even  better  newspapers. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

THE  FELLOW  who  makes  the  5;27  every  eveniii| 

seldom  needs  any  public  relations.  He’s  u 
honest,  industrious  chai>,  iu)t  in  Who's  Who  and 
not  likely  to  be.  He  does  w  hat  somebody  else  tdk 
liim  to  do,  plus  an  idea  of  his  own  now  and  thei 
goes  home  at  night,  sees  a  movie,  reads  a  book, 
attends  chun-h  with  fair  regularity,  lives  unevent 
fully  past  middle  age,  and  gets  an  8-jK)int  boU 
head  obit  when  he  dies.  The  world  needs  inanj 
of  him.  He  makes  it  move,  but  .seldom  has  an\ 
say  in  its  diret-tion. 

It  takes  a  different  tyi)e  of  mentality  to  origi 
iiate,  produee,  and  distribute  the  things  that  to- 
clay’s  world  needs.  It  takes  a  type  of  mental  and 
.spiritual  equipment  that  is  .seldom  understood 
often  misunderstood  and  distru.sted  by  jxsiple  whi 
la<-k  the.se  qualities.  This  creative,  dynamk 
dominant  quality  has  its  defects,  chief  of  w  hich  k 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  .selfi.sh,  .short-sighted  and  anti 
.social,  often  to  the  detriment  «»f  its  own  interest* 
Carried  to  extremes,  the.se  (pialities  make  a  first 
class  pirate  as  easily  as  their  rea.sonable  a|»pli<-alinr 
makes  a  successful  bu.siness  entrepreneur. 

Business  fell  from  its  glorified  heights  to  i 
mighty  low  estate  lietween  1930  and  1933.  Trust- 
had  be«‘n  Ix-trayed,  money  had  lx*en  lost  in  thf 
billions  through  chicanery,  gullibility,  or  ju.st  plair 
thievery.  The  fact  that  mo.st  bu.sine.s.s  men  wen 
thoroughly  honest  according  to  their  lights  did  not 
deter  popular  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  few  upon 
the  w  hole  congregation.  One  Richard  AA’hitneyor 
one  McKes.son  &  Robbins,  one  Sam  Insull  can 
turn  off  the  sunlight  for  hundreds  of  corporation- 
and  leaders  ju.st  as  ignorant  of  and  innex-ent  of 
wrong-doing  as  any  one  of  us  out  of  jail. 

Within  the  past  year  the  heads  of  reputable  bus 
lu-.ss  have  strongly  felt  the  need  of  recreating 
public  opinion  favorable  toward  our  commercf 
and  indu.stry.  There  has  Ix-en  a  gcxxl  deal  n( 
floundering  and  muddy  thinking.  There  ha.s  been 
;i  lot  of  ]iropaganda  as  futile  as  rain  on  a  tin  roc 
in  .Arizona.  There  has  Ixh-u  glib  argument  by  tb 
propaganda  merchants  that  paid  advertising 
di.sc-cuinted  by  tin-  public  Ix-c-au.sc-  it  is  sj)eciiJ 
ph-adiiig.  .As  19.38  ends  and  a  New  A'ear  dawns 
we  .see  .signs  of  clearer  rea.soning.  Bii.sine.ss  ha- 
dcH-ided  to  quit  playing  jxditic-s.  for  tin-  jin-sc-nt  al 
lea.st.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  .seemed  to  hold  the  last  word 
in  tho.sc-  encounters.  It  has  apparently  dec  ided  to 
stop  Ix-ing  subtle-  with  a  publie  whic-h  distrust 
subtlety. 

The  annouiic-emeuts  of  .several  gre-at  hn.sine» 
firms  in  this  is.sue  can  lx*  taken  as  a  sign  of  theif 
faith  in  paid  adverti.sing.  iicw.spa|x*r  advertising- 
as  a  means  of  gi*tting  their  story  to  the  public  in 
a  form  that  will  be  read — and  more  imixirtant. 
Ix-lieved.  We  believe  the  step  will  lx*  a  sahitarj 
one  for  bu.sine.s.s.  Every  adverti.s«*ment  is  a  pcf 
manent  record,  a  pledge,  and  a  promise*  of  per 
forman<*<*.  In  the  long  run  it  is  insurance  again.sl 
labor  discontent  and  consumer  di.scontent  and 
with  tho.se  eliminated,  big  bu.siness  has  little  to 
worry  it. 
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A  PRAYER 

Ixird,  when  we  cry  Thee  far  and  near 
■And  thunder  through  all  lands  unknown 
The  gospel  into  every  ear, 

Ix>rd,  let  us  not  forget  our  own. 


Cleanse  us  from  ire  of  creed  or  cla: 

The  anger  of  the  idle  kings; 

Sow  in  our  souls,  like  living  grass. 

The  laughter  of  all  lowly  things. 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  in 
“A  Hymn  For  The  Church  MUitan! 


Bill  Rogers,  son  of  the  late  Will 
Rogers  and  publisher  of  the  Beverly  FOLKS  VyORTH 
Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen,  was  initiated  into 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Stanford  chapter, 

-  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Northern 

PM  niiVilichor  California  Alumni  chapter  in  the  San 
me  fouZTTi:  Francisco  Press  Club.  Also  initiated 
icr  tlio  Pan  Ampr  were  James  Sullivan,  night  editor  for 
'can  i"  San  Franci^o.  and 

His  fellow  Harold  Ellis,  manager  of  the  Univers- 
townsman,  Al-  ity  of  California  news  bureau, 
fred  M.  Landon,  Gideon  A.  Lyon,  associate  editor 
former  Republi-  and  leading  editorial  writer  of  Wash- 
can  candidate  for  ington  Evening  Star  is  in  Hawaii  on 
President,  is  a  the  last  leg  of  his  annual  world  tour 
member  of  the  which  brings  him  back  to  the  Capital 
American  dele-  about  Jan.  15.  He  will  then  enter 
gation.  Allen  upon  his  52nd  year  with  the  Star, 
flew  to  Lima  Mr.  Lyon  was  featured  last  Saturday 
from  Miami  and  in  a  radio  presentation  from  Hawaii, 
arrived  there  honoring  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
several  days  be-  James  E.  Lawrence,  editor,  Lincoln 
fore  the  Amer-  (Neb.)  Star,  was  appointed  to  the  ex- 
ican  delegation,  ecutive  committee  of  Nebraska’s  state 
publisher,  Rnleigh  historical  society,  to  fill  vacancy  left 
as  the  recipient  of  by  the  resignation  of  J.  C.  Seacrest, 
framed  certificate  publisher,  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
r  by  the  Raleigh  Lincoln.  Former  Governor  Arthur  J. 
f  Commerce  at  its  Weaver  will  serve  as  acting  president. 

!xpressing  recogni-  Mr.  Seacrest,  elected  president  at  the 
;  press  services.  society’s  1938  annual  meeting,  has 
zberger,  publisher,  '^ery  ill  for  the  last  few  months, 

stopped  off  at  Yose-  Albert  J.  Feyl,  president,  Atlantic 
nal  Park  last  week  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union,  was  pre- 
5  Angeles.  He  will  sented  a  silver  plaque  for  service  to 
vacation  trip  some-  the  community  Dec.  11  by  the  Atlan- 
st  week  in  January,  tic  County  League  of  Retail  Mer- 
co-publisher  Jer-  ‘-’hants,  at  a  dinner  in  which  civic  and 
Jersey  Journal  ad-  headers  joined. 
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ARNE  RAE,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  ! 
Association  since  1929,  who  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new 
duties  as  execu- 
tive  secretary  of 

the  National  Edi-  al  | 

torial  Associa-  S'  i 

tion  in  Chicago,  m 

Jan.  1,  is  well  i 

acquainted  with  A  ; 

the  problems  of  I 

the  small  daily  H 

and  weekly 

newspapers.  ' 

Bom  in  Great 

Falls,  Mont.,  Mr.  i 

Rae  later  en-  Arne  Rae  I 

tered  Reed  Col¬ 
lege,  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1915,  leaving 
in  May,  1917,  to  serve  overseas  with 
the  Railroad  Transportation  Corps.  | 
Returning  to  Oregon,  he  joined  the  ] 
Oregon  City  Banner-Courier,  a  j 
weekly,  becoming  advertising  man-  ' 
ager.  He  later  enrolled  in  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Oregon  school  of  journal-  i 
ism,  graduating  in  1922,  after  being  : 
active  in  the  business  management  of 
the  Oregon  Emerald,  campus  publi-  j 
cation.  While  a  student,  he  also 
worked  in  the  Eugene  Daily  Register  ' 
circulation  department. 

Upon  graduation  he  returned  to  his 
former  paper,  which  had  become  a 
daily— the  Oregon  City  Enterprise. 
He  served  as  news  editor  and  later 
as  advertising  manager.  In  1924,  Mr. 
Rae  became  co-owner  and  editor  of 
the  Tillamook  (Ore.)  Herald,  a 
Daily  weekly.  He  was  named  manager  of 
the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  later  became  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  in 
March,  1929.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  Since  then  he  has 
the  taught  courses  in  publishing  and 
iiewspap»er  management, 
o  r  k  .  Mr.  Rae,  who  was  named  NEA  ex¬ 
newsdealer  o  n  ecutive  secretary  last  October,  had 
the  plane  at  previously  been  elected  president  of 
Barnes  Airport,  the  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Westfield,  Dec.  representing  state  and  regional  news- 
12.  paper  associations.  He  resigned  from 

Ralph  Nichol-  the  presidency  of  NAM  upon  being 
son,  general  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  NEA. 
>aily  Times,  ad-  Mr.  Rae  married  Cora  Anderson  of 
Zlub  ot  Lakeland,  Condon,  Ore.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Joanne,  five  years  old.  He  is  a 
s,  business  man-  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Alpha 
il.  spoke  at  a  re-  Delta  Sigma  and  Delta  Upsilon  fra- 
next  page)  ternities. 
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The  first  smash-hit  of  1939 
.  .  .  the  color  companion-fea¬ 
ture  of  the  ABBIE  AN’  SLATS 
daily  strip  .  .  .  our  fastest-sell¬ 
ing,  highest-scoring  comic  since 
Li’l  Abner. 


FIRST  RELEASE 
SUNDAY 
JANUARY  15 


Already  ordered  by  the — 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Buffalo  Times 
Chicago  News 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Denver  News 
Evansville  Press 
Harrisburg  Nows  and  Patriot 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Newark  Call 
Philadelphia  Record 
South  Bend  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

'  For  full-size  samples,  for  terms. 
!  please  wire  or  write  to 


hti.dne>“ 
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ertising 
lublic  in 
jxrrtant. 
salutarj 
s  a  pcf 
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again.<l 
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little  to 


ifJTf.  Eiiiifpr:  A,  Mi€*min€i0*r 


When  selecting  Sunday  comics  in  half-page’ 
size,  you  can  do  no  Itetter  than  to  draw  from  th 
following  list: 

Joe  Palook.v  by  Ham  Fisher 
Dixie  Dugan  by  McEvoy  and  Striebel 
Mickey  Finn  by  Lank  Leonard 
Charlie  Chan  by  Andriola 
IIoosEGow  Herman  by  Wallgren 
'Foddy  by  George  Marcoux 

*  Also  available  in  other  sizeir,  of  course. 
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part  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Wing’s  Journal  Jan.  1  as  a  sports  columnist. 

1  .1 _ 


cent  meeting  of  the  Cordele  (Ga.) 
Public  Forum,  on  "The  South,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  Economic  Opportunity.” 

George  H.  Schultz,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
has  teen  elected  to  the  Cincinnati  Pas¬ 
senger  Traffic  Club  advisory  board. 

Charles  Wing  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Nevcspapern  circulation  de¬ 
partment  was  recently  commended  by 
Rev.  Evan  J.  Shearman,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  for  his  prompt 
action  in  turning  in  an  alarm  after  dis¬ 
covering  a  fire  in  the  church.  The 


alertness 

Robert  L.  Shless,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Chicago  American,  and 
Mrs.  Shless,  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  born  Dec.  12. 

James  Metcalf,  of  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate  ad  stall,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  president  of  the 
southern  unit  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
succeeding  P.  E.  Ritcha,  advertising 
manager  of  the  same  paper.  Other 
officers  are  F.  Stetman  Haynes,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach  Breeze,  vice-president; 


Stub”  Nelson,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Record  and  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
succeeds  Singer. 

Mrs.  Esther  Coster,  religion  editor 


Dan  Palmer,  former  editorial  writer  iPc 
and  colmnnist  for  the  defunct  J'oledoj^ 


of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  came  its  editor. 


News-Bee  and  previously  employed; 
in  the  same  capacities  on  the  Toledo  |  A 
Times,  last  week  purchased  the  Perryi-i 
burg  (O.)  Journal,  a  weekly,  and  be- 


cf : 


recently  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Press  Society  succeeding  Bruce  But¬ 
tles,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
who  has  left  New  York.  Rex  Lard- 
ner  was  re-elected  president. 

George  A.  Barton,  sports  editor, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  was  honored  by 
350  friends  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 


and  Ray  Brooks,  Torrance  Herald,  honor  of  his  35th  year  as  a  sports 


secretary  -  treasurer. 

W.  Lamar  Parke  has  teen  named 


pastor  attributes  the  saving  of  a  large  advertising  manager  of  West  Palm 

Beach  Palm  Beach  Times  and  Post, 


I n<  lutitnc 

Tiif  Journalist,  m»‘r>;r(l  \  ruspaprrdftm , 

1925;  The  hourth  1. state,  mtTKCf!  1027. 
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C'H  As.  T  .  Sh  ARi.  .'^e*  retar y 
AkiHiR  T.  Robb,  T.dUor 
WaRRKS  \..  BansKII,  lUrr.Uir 
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succeeding  W.  J.  Porter,  resigned. 

Miss  Kathleen  B.  Roche,  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  classified  staff  sang 
the  leading  feminine  role  in  the  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  operetta  “The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,”  presented  by  the 
Worcester  County  Opera  Club,  Dec.  8, 
9  and  10. 

George  Gressman,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette,  recently  was  guest  speaker 
on  the  “House  of  Mac  Gregor”  pro¬ 
gram  a  daily  feature  over  WCLO,  the 
Gazette  radio  station. 


Joi  RNAl,  IS  .\mi;ku  .V 


.\KIHIK  T.  Rohh.  l-.dilor:  Warrks  I..  K.vsshii. 
Managing  liditor.  Kokkri  C.  Hrown,  .ianxiau 
Editor:  \Valtkr  E.  StHSKiDKR,  .\>;;s  I'.dilor: 
John  J.  Cloit.hkr.  Mari.kn  K.  Pkw.  Jr.. 
StKi-iitN  J.  Momiiak. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Jamks  Wkuaii  Brows.  Jr..  .Is5i5/(iw/  Tuhiisher, 
('ll  \Ki.Ks  B.  ( (RtHiMKS,  (ieneral  \f  onager :(  'ii  xki.i 
T.  Stiari.  .It/wrrisinj’  Dire, tor;  (.KORt.K  H. 

Si  R  \  IK.  (  irt  w/a/i  iw  Mananer.  _  _ 

It  D.(  .i  orresp<tndent :  t  PKKs^ 

AsstKiATios,  Jamks  J  .  Brii.i  k  .iinl  <fi:oKoK  H. 
Mass'inc,,  Jr.,  1224  \alional  Tre.ss  Club  Hldii,., 
Phone  Melroiwilitan  loHo. 

Chi(ai:t 


J.  H.  LOCKHART,  managing  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News, 
spoke  Dec.  3  before  the  sociology  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Oklahoma  Academy  of 
Science  at  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater. 

William  P.  Stevens,  managing  editor 


( orres/yondrnt:  (.kori.k  .\.  uramii  n-  Tulsa  Tribune,  was  elected  president 

Bi  Ki..  021  London  iiuarantee  and  Anident  iiuUd- 
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Sutter  1393;  Western  Tatifi'  Huilding,  Ia>s  .\n- 
Kclcs,  Telephone  Prosi>ect  1075 
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Building.  TrafalRar  \V.  C.  2.  .\ki.an  Dki.a- 
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Display  advertisisc;  rates  effective  Drs:.  1 ,  1 037 : 
85c  per  aRate  line  or  .'*eries  of  inserti<»ns  as  folIt>ws; 


of  Tulsa  Press  Club  Dec.  11.  He  sue 
ceeds  Marshall  Smith,  Tulsa  World 
editorial  writer.  Vice-presidents  are 
C.  O.  Wilson,  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  and 
J.  Nelson  Taylor,  Tulsa  World. 

Louis  Ruppel,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Times  for  the  last  four  years, 
now  on  an  indefinite  leave,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  dinner  attended  by  more 
than  100  staff  members  Dec.  9.  He 
was  presented  a  gold  watch.  Gail 
Borden,  Times  columnist,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

R.  E.  Roberts,  city  editor,  Flint 


writer. 

Robert  Sturgiss,  reporter,  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  -  News, 
twisted  too  quickly  in  his  sleep,  re¬ 
cently  and  something  snapped.  A 
physician  said  he  had  fractured  a 
vertebra. 

Tom  Beasley,  reporter,  Austin 
(Tex.)  American,  is  now  with  the 
Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  columnist,  spoke  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  Alumni 
annual  football  dinner  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Dec.  10. 

Keith  Wilson,  motion  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Dec.  2. 

Claude  Kewley,  formerly  of  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  has  joined  the 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record  news  staff. 

Wilfred  A.  Pelletier,  of  editorial 
staff,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening  Times, 
has  teen  appointed  secretary  to  Con¬ 
gressman  George  J.  Bates  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  succeeding  Carleton  B.  Hovey, 
who  rejoins  the  Beverly  Times,  Jan.  1, 
as  managing  editor. 

Don  Abbott,  Hartford  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald,  has  taken  a  leave  due  to  ill- 


Leonard  Wheildon,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  Boston  Evenisf 
Transcript  in  that  capacity. 

R.  Marsden  Bellatti,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Morning  Trib- 
une,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Oklahom 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  as  fedeni 
building  reporter. 

David  L.  Lukens,  of  the  Philadelphk 
Inquirer  feature  department,  will  con- 
duct  a  weekly  advertising  news  cd- 
umn  for  the  daily. 

Geoffrey  Tebbutt  arrived  recently 
from  Australia  to  become  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Melbourne  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Herald  with  headquarters  ii 
New  York. 

Lois  Lamia,  reporter.  New  Orleani 
Item,  was  recently  added  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  desk  staff. 

Harold  H.  Cassidy,  veteran  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.! 
Advance,  has  returned  to  work  afte 
a  one-month  illness. 


Special  Editions 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  Dec 
10-page  winter  travel  section. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Dec.  11,  Wintei 
Vacation  Section,  8  pages. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Joumci 
Dec.  11,  Annual  Winter  Resort  and 
Travel  Number,  6  pages. 

Cedar  Rapids  (Mich.)  Gazette,  Dec 
4,  fUectrical  Section,  8  pages. 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  Coal  Tow7uhip 
Bulletin,  Dec.  9,  Gift  Land  Edition,  16 
pages  printed  on  green  stock. 


Sizes 
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Times 
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ness  and  has  gone  to  California  to  con-  ChicOCfO  PllblicCftioil. 
valesce.  Harold  Senior  of  Waterbury 

has  teen  transferred  to  the  Hartford  wOIltGSt  VvinXlGrS 

Orton  of  Bridgeport  winners  in  the  annual  publicaUor, 
will  fill  temors  post  in  Waterbury  contest  of  the  Chicago  Industrial  Edi 
emporari  y.  Association  were  announced  Dec 

John  Hutchinson,  former  assignment  12  by  C.  N.  Watkins,  publications  di 
man,  Cincinnati  Post,  has  joined  the  rector.  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  at  a  dinne 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  winners 

Edward  S.  McIntosh,  New  York  are; 

Herald  Tribune,  was  elected  president  Newspaper  Division:  Swijt  Arroic 
of  the  Inner  Circle,  an  organization  Swift  &  Co.,  first;  The  Microphone 

(MichJ  JounmiT’ha's* Tesign^^’to'  joffi 
the  public  relations  department  of 
General  Motors,  at  Detroit.  Ralph  B. 

Curry,  automotive  editor,  succeeds 
him  and  Roland  L.  Martin,  city  hall 
reporter,  succeeds  Curry. 

Legette  Blythe,  of  the  Charlotte 


at  its  annual  meeting  Dec.  13.  He  Co.,  and  Certified  News,  Wilson  &  Co 
succeeds  John  F.  Geis,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  tied  for  second, 
who  was  named  executive  committee  Magazine  Division:  Stanolind  Rec 
chairman.  Others  named  were  John  ord.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indiana,  first 
L.  Underhill,  New  York  Times,  firet  The  Watch  Word,  Elgin  National 
vice-president;  Charles  W.  Van  De  Watch  Co.,  second. 

Vander,  New  York  Post,  second  Combination  Newspaper-Magazine 


I>er  paRc;  I103  half  paRc;  $57  quarter  page. 
♦Ouarler,  eighth  and  sixt*'enth  pages  must  l>e  on 
definite  copy  schedule. 


Ckassifikd  rate 
70c  |)er  agate  lin 


:  850  jKT  agate  line  one  time 
four  times. 


Marshal  Ne^A  Dual  Lffe  has  filed  re-elected  third  vice- 

suit  for  $K0,000m  federal  court  there  president.  Mack  Nomburg  was  re- 
against  Metro  -  Goldwyn  - Mayer  ^d  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Loew  s  Inc.,  charging  that  a  motion 


ha 


Sill  ATiONS  WANTKi);  soc  \H'T  agate  linr  one  time; 
40C'  i>er  agate  line  three  time>  (count  six  words  to 
the  line) . 


I  lu  sinRle  column  iorty-two  line  rate  maker  card  /%j  n  \  nu  ♦  ff  A  iu - 1  vanaer,  iveir  I OTK  t'OSl,  SeCOno  k^omoinaiion  iNeWSpaper-JViagauur 

*iacostof  $22.i.erwcekearn»asiowaratrona  (W.  u.)  Observer  statt  and  author  ot  vice-president,  and  Frank  N.  Robin-  Division:  Illinois  Bell  News,  Illinois 
.2  time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  Marshal  Nev:  A  Dual  Life”  has  filed  —  - i—.-j  ggjj  Telephone  Company,  first;  Edi- 

.son  Round  Table,  Commonwealth  Edi 
son  Co.,  second. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were  Douglas 
C.  McMurtrie,  Ludlow  Typogr^ 
Company;  Richard  Hebb,  Swift  I 
Company;  and  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Chicago  correspondent  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Brandenburg 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
meeting  at  whi^  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  house  organ  editors  giving  more 
attention  to  the  readability  of  their 
publications. 


Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  i»cr  year; 
Canada.  $4  .50;  EoreiRn,  $5. 
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subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  jear 
each  or  one  subscription  for  three  years.  Sio;  five 
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each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years,  Si  5:  ten 
subscriptions  one  vear  each  or  one  for  ten  vears, 
S25.  Member  Ass^K-iated  Business  RaiHTs. 


Emerson  Price,  Cincinnati  Post  re- 
write  staff,  is  author  of  “Inn  of  That 
Journey,”  his  first  novel,  which  will 
be  published  Jan.  1. 

Richard  W.  Van  Horne  and  Beach 
Conger,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 

Buck  Hood,  city  editor,  Austin  York  Times; 

Homer  Strickler,  New  York  Sun; 


picture  dealing  with  the  life  of  Marshal 
Ney  entitled  “The  Bravest  of  the 
Brave”  was  a  “steal”  from  his  book. 
Blythe’s  complaint  alleged  that  the 
book  was  submitted  to  the  defendants 
last  April. 


('barter  Member  r)f  the  .\iidit  Bureau  c»f  <  ireula- 
tions  with  an  averag**  certifierl  not  r)aid  ‘W.B.C.*’ 
a«  follows: 


Six  Month' 

Ended 

Not 

Pai'l 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Juno  30,  1938 . 

12.160 

13,312 

*  1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

“  1936 

I0.77H 

11. HOI 

1935 

10,225 

1 1 ,331 

“  19.34 

9.359 

10,592 

“  1933  . 

H.796 

10,320 

*  1932 

9.920 

10,987 

*  1931 

10,497 

11,569 

“  1930 

10,816 

12,216 

“  1929 

9.878 

11,105 

•  1928 . 

8.982 

10,223 

(Tex.)  Statesman,  and  Mrs.  Hood  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Bridget, 
born  recently. 

Jimmy  Jones,  sports  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  under¬ 
went  an  operation  for  acute  appendici¬ 
tis  Dec.  12  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Richmond.  His  sports  column,  “Keep¬ 
ing  Up  With  Jones.”  will  be  resumed 
when  he  recuperates. 

Harry  W.  Mayo,  of  Cincinnati  Post 
editorial  .staff,  and  Mrs.  Mayo  arc 


Robert  Levitt,  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Burton  Davis,  New  York 
Post;  and  Eugene  Dubois,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  who  have  been  covering  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  since  con¬ 
struction  started,  took  part  in  cere¬ 
mony  broadcast  recently.  The  re¬ 
porters,  equipped  with  portable  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers,  strolled  about 
the  RCA  building. 

Ellis  B.  Cannon,  who  left  the  Okla- 


FUNKE  NAMED  EDITOR 


Appointment  of  Max  Funke,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Ca^ 
ital  News,  to  succeed  Saxton  Bradfort 
as  editor  the  first  of  the  year  has  bwn 
announced.  Bradford  and  his  bride 
the  former  Martha  Ck>ats,  will  toui 


.  ,  ,  ,  .  homa  City  Times  in  1935  to  join  the  — 

A  “"li  JP  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  as  telegraph  Europe  on  a  six-month  special  as- 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cmcinnati.  editor,  has  returned  to  Oklahoma  City  signment  for  the  Scripps-CanfieU 

Jack  Singer,  sports  writer,  Los  An-  as  a  copy  reader  on  the  Oklahoma  group,  of  which  the  Capital  News  6 

geles  Times,  will  join  the  New  York  News.  a  member. 


HEfJfOR  DECEMBER  17,  1938 
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L  write! pon  Jonsen  Heads 
»pSjWoodward  Office 

Toledo;  Announcement  was  made  this  week 
Perrj/«.j  a  change  in  the  John  B.  Woodward, 
and  be-  Inc,,  Detroit  office.  Don  A.  Jansen  of 


PS: 


Frank  Davies 


Don  A.  Jansen 


the  New  York  office  will  be  in  charge 
there.  replacing  Ben  Etter,  who  has 
resigned  effective  Jan.  1.  Jansen  will 
have  as  his  associate  Frank  Davies, 
(li  the  John  B.  Woodward  office  in 
"Detroit. 

Both  Mr.  Jansen  and  Mr.  Davies 
have  been  in  the  publishing  field  for 
many  years.  Don  Jansen  was  born 
tin  Topeka,  Kan.,  attended  school  there, 
and  later  moved  to  Chicago  with  his 
family.  He  was  graduated  from  Cul¬ 
ver  Military  Academy,  and  later  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  national  ad 
staff. 

In  192G,  Jansen  joined  the  Wood¬ 
ward  organization  in  New  York,  spent 
1929  in  the  Chicago  office,  and  in  1930 
returned  to  the  New  York  office. 

Frank  C.  Davies  was  born  in  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich.,  and  in  early  childhood 
moved  to  Detroit  where  he  attended 
school.  After  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  he  joined  the 
Detroit  City  Gas  Company  as  assistant 
advertising  manager. 


In  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
air  service  where  he  instructed  for 
two  years,  and  after  the  war  went 
with  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Burr¬ 
oughs  Adding  Machine  Company. 
Since  1926  Davies  has  been  with  the 
Detroit  office  of  John  B.  Woodward. 

NAB  Building  a 
Code  of  Ethics 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  13 — A  code 
of  ethics  for  radio  broadcasters,  built 
around  programming  and  advertising 
practices,  was  formulated  at  a  two- 
day  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  concluded  tonight. 

Member  stations,  representing  397 
of  the  700  outlets  now  in  operation, 
were  urged  to  reject  advertisements 
for  “hard  liquor.” 

The  NAB  has  had  a  code  since  1935, 
but  it  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
is  set  out  in  broad  general  terms  and 
has  not  been  officially  interpreted  to 
the  industry.  The  new  rules  will  have 
enforcement  powers  when  formally 
adopted  by  the  broadcasters  at  their 
annual  convention  next  June.  Clear 
definition  of  what  constitutes  “spread¬ 
ing  of  racial  and  religious  dissension” 
is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  worked 
out — a  problem  aggravated  by  discus¬ 
sion  of  radio  talks  by  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Coughlin.  “Blood-curdling”  drama¬ 
tizations  will  be  marked  for  official 
ban  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  experi¬ 
ences  such  as  those  which  followed 
the  Orson  Welles  “War  of  the  Worlds.” 

Only  the  outline  was  developed  at 
this  week’s  meeting.  The  executive 
committee  has  several  months  within 
which  to  complete  the  canons. 

“Weeks  of  intense  study  and  re¬ 
search  lie  ahead,  for  the  undertaking 
is  delicate,  complex  and  far-reach¬ 
ing,”  N.A.B.  offices  explained. 
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THE  PEERLESS 
FASHION  SERVICE 

u^nnounces 

/ 

the  appointment  of  Frank  II.  Meeks  as 
V'ice-presitlent  and  (leneral  Manager. 


Peerless  Fashions  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Authenticated  by  expert  styl¬ 
ists.  these  ever-popular  fashions 
have  enabled  publishers  not  only 
to  furnish  a  distinct  service  to  their 
readers  but  have  also  served  as 
powerful  circulation  building 
magnets.  Let  us  show  you  how 
thousands  of  purchases  of  Peerless 
F'ashions  are  aiding  individual 
publications  in  proving  reader- 
ship  to  advertisers. 
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IN  keeping  with  its  policy  of  modernization,  The 
Montreal  Standard  has  adopted  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  typographical  style — using  Cairo  and  allied 
types  in  streamline  arrangement  throughout  its  pages. 
This  is  just  one  of  a  dozen  major  improvements  in 
form,  in  pictorial  interest,  and  in  editorial  strength 
made  in  recent  months.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
increase  in  circulation  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1938  that  we  are  able,  for  the  year  1939,  to  promise 
The  Standard  will  have 

90,000  Net  Paid  Guaranteed 

montr^al 
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&  BATES.  fNC. 
500  Fifth  Avenue 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
Cmnadm 

J.  B.  RATHBONE 

Canada  Cement  Building 

Terente 

Metropolitan  Building 


Chiettga 

FRALICK  &  BATES.  INC. 
520  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Strengthen  the  appeal  of 
your  women's  pages 
by  featuring 

PEERLESS  FASHIONS 


PEERLESS  FASHION  SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


119  WEST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
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Big  City  Camera  Jobs 
Are  Hard  to  Get 


By  JACK  PRICE 

DURING  THE  last  few  months  many 
requests  have  been  received  by  this 
department  from  individuals  who  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  positions  as  news  cam¬ 
eramen  on  metropolitan  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  inquiries 
received  in  the  mail,  there  have  also 
been  many  personal  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  news 
photography  is  a  royal  road  to  riches. 

It  has  bron  found  that  many  of  the 
applicants  for  jobs  have  based  their 
hoftes  upon  exaggerated  expectations. 
There  can  be  no  encouragement  to  the 
individuals  who  are  not  fully  quali¬ 
fied. 

The  fact  that,  on  occasions,  they 
have  been  successful  in  selling  a  photo 
or  two  to  newspapers  is  no  evidence 
of  their  fitness  for  the  work  required 
of  them  on  the  photo  staff  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the 
number  of  persons,  who  because  they 
own  expensive  outfits,  expect  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  news  picture  profession. 

Requirementf  More  Exacting 
While  it  is  true  that  many  newspa¬ 
per  cameramen  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  college  education  they  are 
considered  competent  operatives. 
TTiese  men,  fortunately,  started  when 
pictorial  journalism  was  young  and 
the  requirements  were  not  as  exacting 
as  they  are  now. 

Although  some  organizations  still 
employ  the  system  of  elevating  mes¬ 
senger  boys  or  motorcycle  dispatch 
riders,  the  day  is  drawing  close  when 
the  only  worthwhile  talent  available 
will  be  drafted  from  the  schools  of 
journalism  where  students  are  being 
trained  for  this  highly  specialized  pro¬ 
fession.  This  does  not  infer  that  all 
cameramen  must  be  educated  in  uni¬ 
versities,  as  the  field  will  always  re¬ 
main  open  to  talent  from  other  sources. 
Newspaper  photography  may  be 
taught  by  experienced  instructors  but 
the  student  must  have  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  this  angle  of  newspaper  work. 

Because  of  the  rapid  scientific 
progress  in  the  mechanics  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  technique  of  cameracraft 
has  been  considerably  simplified.  In 
the  near  futiu'e  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  rated  for  their  ability 
to  analyze  a  news  story  in  pictures 
along  with  their  mastery  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  required  to  produce 
the  best  results. 

Strangely  enough  there  have  been 
no  requests  for  positions  as  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  from  students  in 
the  schools  of  journalism.  Perhaps 
the  students  have  not  as  yet  com¬ 
pleted  their  courses  or  these  young 
men  and  women  fvilly  realize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  start  their  careers 
on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  without 
the  necessary  experience  on  smaller 
papers. 

Flying  Girl  Photog 
NOT  TO  BE  OUTDONE  by  the  male 
members  of  the  profession,  Betty 
Baughman,  staff  camera-lass  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
has  obtained  her  flying  pilot’s  license. 
This  young  woman  shows  great 
promise  not  only  in  her  technique  as 
a  master  camera  craftsman  but  also 
in  her  vision  of  the  future  of  pic¬ 
torial  journalism. 

I^st  year  she  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  where  she 
also  studied  journalism  and  news 
photography.  A  real  product  of  the 
western  cow  country.  Miss  Baughman 
seems  destined  to  star  in  her  career 


as  a  pictorial  journalist.  According 
to  our  records  she  is  the  only  young 
woman  to  combine  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography  and  aviation  as  a  necessity 
for  her  future  success  in  journalism. 

Wabash  Exposure  Table 

THE  Wabash  Photolamp  Co.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  table  of  exposures  for  use 
of  its  lamps  with  every  type  of  film. 
The  pocket  guide  will  include  a  list 
of  about  120  different  films,  from  the 
35mm.  to  the  large  professional  sizes, 
and  the  data  necessary  for  correct 
exposure  with  flash  or  flood  lights. 
Complete  information  is  also  provided 
for  exposures  in  all  types  of  color 
photography.  These  pocket  guides 
will  be  sent  to  photographers  free 
upon  request. 

Tips  to  Camera  Editors 

EDITORS  of  camera  columns  wliich 
are  written  for  the  amateur  will 
find  invaluable  information  in  the 
many  booklets  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  camera  manufacturers  and  kindred 
concerns.  By  writing  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  an  up-to-date  file  may  be 
compiled  with  information  on  every 
type  of  camera,  paper,  films  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  This  information  will  be¬ 
come  invaluable  in  answering  the 
many  questions  that  fill  the  mail  of 
all  camera  editors. 


Kent  Short  Course 

THE  Department  of  Journalism  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O.,  has 
completed  plans  for  another  short 
coiu-se  in  news  photography  to  be 
held  March  29-April  1,  1939.  The  ad¬ 
visory  board  will  consist  of  Clyde  C. 
Caldwell,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Walter  Bordas,  Cleveland  Bureau,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos;  Larry  Gahn, 
Acme  Newspictures;  Ernest  Grass, 
chief  photographer,  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator-Telegram;  Julius  Greenfield, 
chief  cameraman,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal;  Paul  Hodges,  city  editor, 
Cleveland  News,  James  Thomas,  chief 
photographer,  Cleve’nnd  Press,  David 
West,  Associated  Press  photographer, 
and  Charles  Wilk,  Times  Wide  World. 
Many  outside  lecturers  will  address 
the  short  course  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  A.  Clarence  Smith. 

Medill  Photo  Course 

THE  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  a  course  on 
newspaper  photography.  Dark  rooms 

ATTENTION 
NEWSMEN! 

&*f  to  know  the  new  low  prices 
and  the  new,  intproved  Men¬ 
delsohn 

1939  SPEEDGUNS 

Universal  Model;  new  bulb 
socket,  new  aplanatic  reflector 
and  other  features . $25.00 

Model  C  Speedgun;  the  famous 
synchronizer  for  the  Speed 
Oraphlc,  now  priced _ $12.60 

Send  a  Sc  stamp  for  the  NEW 
pocket  slide  scale  of  correct 
flash  exposure — Dept.  EP-J. 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

S.  MENDELSOHN 

202  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


and  practical  apparatus  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Floyd  Arpan  is  director. 

Inland  News  Photo  Contest 

THE  second  annual  news  photography 
contest  and  exhibit,  sponsored  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  was  announced 
this  week.  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  staff  photographers  and  report¬ 
er-photographers  on  Inland  newspa¬ 
pers,  Feb.  21-22.  Deadline  for  entries 
is  Jan.  28,  1939. 

All  entries  are  to  be  sent  to  Floyd 
Arpan,  journalism  instructor  at 
Northwestern.  The  contest  is  divided 
into  two  major  classifications,  large 
and  small  papers,  each  including  spot 
news,  sports  and  feature  photographs. 

Duplicate  Color  Reels 
EASTMAN  KODAK  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  now  prepared  to 
make  duplicates  of  lomm  Kodachrome 
reels  in  the  natural  color.  Success  in 
this  undertaking  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  reproductions  of  larger  size 
films  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
photographers  at  large. 

Camera  Knights 

WILLIAM  C.  ECKENBERG,  for  14 
years  a  photographer  at  Times 
Wide  World  Photos  and  since  1936,  on 
the  photo  staff 
of  the  New  York 
Times  rotogra¬ 
vure  picture  sec- 
t  i  o  n ,  has  at¬ 
tained  that  point 
in  technical 
knowledge 
where  his  advice 
is  always  wel¬ 
comed  by  others 
interested  in 
newspaper  pho¬ 
tography.  Re¬ 
cently  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jotu-- 
nalism  students  at  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Kent  University  Short  course  in  pho¬ 
tography,  and  spoke  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
at  Cleveland.  He  is  also  a  sched¬ 
uled  speaker  at  the  photography 
conference  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  in  January. 

Mr.  Eckenberg  got  his  start  in 
photography  in  1916  in  the  picture 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  Until  that  time  he  had 
been  interested  in  taking  pictures 
only  as  a  hobby.  In  1920  he  joined 
the  Vitagraph  Corporation,  and  in 
1922  he  went  to  Wide  World  Hiotos. 

One  of  his  first  out-of-town  assign¬ 
ments  took  him  to  Cave  City,  Ky., 
where  Floyd  Collins  was  trapped  in 


Sand  Cave.  The  assignment  ks|l 
three  weeks,  and  during  the  last: 
days  when  it  was  believed  Co  B 
would  be  saved  Eckenberg  had^ 
sleep. 

Most  memorable  event  he  cov; 
in  1927  was  Lindbergh’s  take-(^ 
Paris.  In  1930  he  was  sent  to  Par.:j 
to  cover  the  return  of  the  first  E 
Antarctic  expedition. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  ;|| 
tures  came  by  accident  While  c 
ering  a  routine  assignment  in  .' 
York  he  heard  gun  shots  and  rui- 
to  the  scene  was  able  to  get  excL 
pictures  of  a  gangster’s  girl  embrj 
ing  her  fatally  wounded  lover. 

TAHITI  AHOY! 

Arthur  Hanson,  Boston  He 
Traveler  photographer  and  an 
bodied  seaman,  is  a  member  of 
11-man  crew  of  the  brigantine  F. 
ence  C.  Robinson  that  set  sail  ir4 
Gloucester  Mass.,  recently  for 
four  and  one-half  month  cruise 
Tahiti.  Also  on  board  is  kA 
O’Toole,  former  artist  of  the 
dramatic  department,  and  Edwan! 
Huggles,  Boston  advertising  artist 

Hanson  has  sufficient  film  aboaril 
iiiake  4,000  stills.  Aware  of  the » 
vasting  tropical  moisture,  he  peif 
his  films  (rolls  for  miniature 
era)  in  large  coffee  cans  packed 
tea  to  absorb  the  moisture.  St 
other  members  of  the  crew,  m 
includes  a  few  Boston  socialites 
brokers  from  New  York  City  andSif 
Jersey,  have  minature  cameras, 
brigantine  is  being  delivered  to 
for  the  copra  trade. 

TO  CONVENE  IN  BOSTOl 

Annual  convention  of  the 
chusetts  Press  Association  wi 
held  in  Boston,  Jan.  9. 


William  Eckenberg 


NEW!  for  better  shots 
with  synchronized  flash  . . 
G-E  MAZDA  Photoflash  lamp 

No.  21  ...  .  20‘  LIST 

•  New  longer  flash 

e  New  smaller  bulb  size 

•  More  total  light  (than  No.  20) 
e  More  uniform  results 

e  Better  negative  density 
e  Better  synchronization 
(with  between  -  the  -  lens  shutters) 

New  low  price  on  ooc 
No.  20 . dC  A  UST 

{Has  more  "peak"  light  than  No.  3t} 

GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


by  New  York  Newspapif 

for  spot  news 
picture  coverage 

Ifeeauie  oj^ 

Pidorial  Excellend 

being  the  only  complete  pictuR 
syndicate  in  New  Jersey  haviiE 
the  best  balanced  photopraphi. 
staff  in  the  State. 

Confidential  assignments  corerf 

RALPH  MORGA 
NEWSPICTURE 

1  Newark  Airport,  N.  J.  Mitckell 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALU 
The  only  journal  givinf 
the  news  of  advertiMn- 
advertising,  pnhli$hin|< 
printing  and  commereiw 
broadcasting  in  Australu 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  said 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  resi 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.’ 

Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  ysd 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  ^ 
S'lfDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
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Reference  Data  That  Moves 
On  a  World-wide  Chassis 

Hollywood  did  not  invent  the  idea — a  movable 
crone,  carrying  executives  and  technicians  of  the 
motion  picture  job.  to  every  possible  point  of  view — 
imder.  over,  oroimd.  near-on  and  from  every  per¬ 
spective  vantage  point. 


Editor  and  Publisher  Year  Book — affectionately  referred  to  as  the  “Red 
Book" — does  exactly  this  for  advertisers,  advertising  executives  and  techni¬ 
cians  .  .  .  space  buyers  and  sales  and  field  representatives — the  Big  Man.  at 
the  Top.  who  wants  to  know  his  advertising  dollars  ore  moving  along  the 
national  mosaic  of  States. 

It  is  probably  the  best  advertising  media  for  newspapers,  the  trades  allied 
to  newspaperdom,  and  all  live  projects  interested  in  national  coverage,  in 
the  world  today. 

That  is  what  executives  who  sit  in  the  saddle  of  appropriation-placing  soy 
of  The  International  Year  Book — always  hove  said.  It  is  peculiarly  and 
distinctively  helpful. 

Wont  the  “highspots"  of  the  latest  in  this  vast,  complex  field?  Do  you  wont 
OTHERS  to  know  YOUR  story?  The  new  issue  goes  to  press  January  28th. 
Which  leaves  none  too  much  time  for  roimding  up  yoxir  own  message.  High 
over  newspaper  advertising  and  the  routing  of  newspaper  appropriations, 
swings  this  greot  Year  Book  .  .  .  looking  down  on  the  passing  show,  from 
any  angle  you  may  ask. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York 
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Detroit  Oldtime 


Newsboys  Mark 


Silver  Jubilee 


Inspiring  Story  Told  of 
How  Movement  Began 
Other  Cities  Follow 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Next  Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  will  mark 
the  silver  jubilee  of  the  Old  News¬ 
boys’  Goodfellow  Fund  of  Detroit. 
For  the  25th  time  a  rugged  band  of 
business  and  professional  men  will 
appear  on  the  streets  of  Detroit  to 
sell  the  daily  newspapers  as  a  means 
of  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the  huge 
stock  of  merchandise  they  have  al- 
ready  purchased  and  packed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  city.  Likewise,  in  other 
cities,  notably  Chicago,  Columbus, 
Pittsburgh  and  numerous  smaller 
tcwns  in  Michigan,  old  newsboys  will 
again  return  to  their  favorite  corners 
to  sell  papers  so  that  there  will  be 
no  children  without  a  Cnristmas. 

The  inspiring  story  of  the  Old  News¬ 
boys’  Goodfellow  Fund  in  Detroit  has 
been  written  by  Ernest  P.  Lajoie, 
former  Detroit  judge  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Old  Newsboys'  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  title  of  Mr.  Lajoie’s  book  is 
"Story  of  the  Goodfellows.”  We 
lieartily  recommend  to  newspapermen 
they  read  this  book.  It  will  not  only 
give  them  a  thrill  of  pride  in  what 
newspapers  can  do  to  help  the  needy, 
but  the  book  itself  is  a  working 
manual  for  those  who  would  do  like¬ 


From  this  poignant 
Christfnas  cartoon, 
"Forgotten,"  sprang 
the  Old  Newsboys' 
Goodfellows  Fund  of 
Detroit,  The  cartoon 
was  based  on  a  real 
life  Incident  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  late 
Tom  May,  Detroit ' 
Journal  artist. 


NOVEL  CALENDAR 


wise. 

Hopes  Idea  Will  Spread 

In  devoting  this  column  to  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Detroit  organization,  we 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
minimizing  the  good  efforts  of  similar 
groups  in  other  cities.  It  so  happens 
the  Detroit  oldtime  newsboys  fathered 
a  fine  idea  that  has  spread  to  other 
cities.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Lajoie’s 
sincere  hopies  that  "Old  Newsboys  all 
over  the  country  will  form  similar 
organizations,  that  through  this  me¬ 
dium  (his  book)  the  several  million 
children  of  the  poor  in  these  beloved 
United  States  will  find  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  on  Christmas 
morning.” 

We  grant  that  it  is,  no  doubt,  too 
late  this  year  for  such  organizations 
to  be  formed  in  many  cities.  We  sub¬ 
mit.  however,  a  few  highlights  from 
Mr.  Lajoie’s  book  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  newspapermen,  many  of 
whom  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
book,  will  initiate  similar  enterprises 
before  Christmas,  1939. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  an  organization 
such  as  the  one  in  Detroit  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  overhead,  no  graft  of  any 
sort,  no  paid  employes,  nor  anyone 
seeking  personal  publicity.  * 

How  Movomont  Started 

Two  newspaper  cartoons  and  the 
inspiration  and  energy  of  one  “Jim  ’ 
Brady  figure  prominently  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Old  Newsboys’  Good¬ 
fellow  Fund  in  Detroit.  The  late 
Tom  May,  cartoonist  for  the  old  De¬ 
troit  Journal,  furnished  the  idea  ’way 
back  in  the  early  1900’s,  when  he 
drew  the  cartoon,  “Forgotten.”  It 
showed  the  picture  of  a  pathetic  little 
girl,  in  a  dreary  hovel,  with  an  empty 
stocking  in  her  hand  on  Chr^tmas 
morning.  It  was  based  on  a  true  in¬ 
cident  that  came  to  Mr.  May’s  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  The 
following  December  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  he  submitted  his  car¬ 
toon  to  the  managing  editor.  He 
winced  when  he  saw  it. 

“We  can’t  use  that,  Tom;  that  would 
spoil  Christmas  for  a  lot  of  people,” 
said  the  m.e.  Mr.  May  replied  he 


wanted  to  spoil  Christmas  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  Detroit  who  had 
remembered  only  themselves  and  gave 
him  his  choice  of  that  cartoon  or  noth¬ 
ing.  “Forgotten”  was  printed  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  It  was  the  inspiration  for 
the  “Forgotten  Club”  the  following 
Christmas.  It  has  since  been  featured 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  News¬ 
boys  in  Detroit. 

However,  “Forgotten”  did  inspire 
the  formation  of  the  Goodfellow  Club, 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  News,  which 
later  became  the  Old  Newsboys’ 
movement. 

The  late  James  J.  Brady,  a  former 
newsboy,  originated  the  idea  of  old- 
time  newsboys  banding  together  as 
Goodfellows.  Brady’s  efforts  inspired 
Burt  R.  Thomas,  Detroit  News  car¬ 
toonist,  to  drawn  the  cartoon,  “The 
Boy  He  Used  to  Be.”  The  picture 
appeared  in  the  News,  Dec.  10,  1914. 

Thus  two  cartoons  and  the  energetic 
leadership  of  one  former  newsboy 
form  the  backlog  for  continued  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Detroit’s  underprivileged 
children.  Mr.  Lajoie’s  book  tells  in 
detail  how  the  organization  functions. 

Appeals  to  Newspapers 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  au¬ 
thor  states; 

“Newspapers  everywhere  with  a 
fine  and  true  conception  of  ihe  high 
ideals  of  the  journalistic  profession 
have  their  individual  promotions  for 
Christmas.  So  did  the  newspapers  of 
Detroit  before  the  Old  Newsboys’ 
Goodfellow  Fund  started  to  work. 
However,  the  Detroit  papers  soon 
realized  that  the  greatest  service  to 
the  greatest  number  could  and  would 
be  served  by  joining  vmreservedly 
with  the  Old  Newsboys’  movement. 
.  .  .  And  so  it  is  that  this  great  job 
must  not  be  one  of  local  isolation. 
Old  Newsboys  and  editors  everywhere 
must  band  themselves  together  with 
the  firm  determination  to  accomplish 
in  their  local  communities  tha» 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
city  of  Detroit.” 


Carrier/ 13,  Sues 
To  Hold  Daily 
To  His  Contract 


A  monthly  reminder  of  the  pi  evioi 
year’s  sales  events  as  well  as  notic 
of  impending  functions  which  migh 
be  of  especial  interest  to  them  is  pro¬ 
vided  all  its  advertisers  by  the 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  Every  month 
Ernest  W.  Anderson,  advertising  man. 
ager,  has  distributed  to  Buffalo  mer 
chants  a  “calendar  of  events”  which 
omits  such  information  as  phases  o! 
the  moon  and  the  weather  forecasts 
but  includes  famous  dates  in  loci 
advertising  history  and  the  time  anii 
place  of  the  scheduled  social  activities 
conventions  and  outstanding  sport 
competitions  for  the  month.  Accard- 
ing  to  Mr.  Anderson,  advertisers  have 
learned  to  depend  on  the  calenda- 
when  preparing  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  in  their  show  win¬ 
dow  display  plans. 


Test  of  Constitutionality 
Of  Wage-Hour  Act 
Filed  by  Lansing  Boy 


CLARK  TO  SPAIN  FOR  UJ>. 


Suit  to  test  constitutionalitv  of  the 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Act  was  filed  late 
last  week  in  Gratiot  county  circuit 
court  b  y  Mac 


Let's  Hear  from  You! 

TO  THOSE  NEWSPAPERS  in  cities 
where  oldtime  newsboys  will  again 
sell  papers  next  week,  we  ask  that 
papers  send  us  reports  as  to  how  suc¬ 
cessful  the  promotions  proved  to  be 
and  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
events.  Please  send  your  material  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


STUNT  AIDS  BUSINESS 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  W.  J.  Dicker- 
son,  advertising  salesman  of  the 
Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  mer¬ 
chants  of  that  town  Dec.  2  staged  a 
Santa  Claus  parade  and  Christmas 
window  trimming  contest  which  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  12,000  persons  to 
the  shopping  center.  For  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Sun  carried  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  with  1,950  inches  of  advertising 
and  the  morning  daily,  the  News- 
Tribune,  carried  650  inches  of  copy. 
Merchants  were  gratified  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  stunt  because,  they  feel,  it 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  citizenry 
to  the  values  at  their  local  stores.  ’The 
event  will  be  repeated  annually. 


Myers,  13-year- 
old  newspajjer 
carrier  boy,  who 
seeks  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining 
the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State 
Journal  from 
terminating  a 
contract  under 
which  he  dis¬ 
tributes  papers 


Mac  Myers 


Paris — (By  mail) — Herbert  M.  Clark, 
for  the  last  year  with  the  New  Yori: 
Herald  Tribune’s  European  Editior. 
here,  on  Dec.  5  joined  the  Unitec 
Press  staff  of  correspondents  coveriK 
the  Spanish  war.  He  was  assigned  to 
Barcelona,  present  capital  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  along  witl 
Harold  A.  Peters,  who  has  been  it 
Spain  for  U.P.  for  the  last  sixtee; 
months. 


over  a  route  in 
Ithaca,  Mich.  A 
hearing  sched¬ 
uled  for  Dec.  15  in  Ithaca,  has  been 
postponed  to  Dec.  19. 

Built  Up  Own  Route 

The  bill  of  complaint  filed  by  Howard 
L.  Holmes,  of  St.  Louis,  as  next  friend 
of  young  Myers,  sets  forth  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  fair  labor  standards  act 
is  unconstitutional  and  void.  John  W. 
Myers,  Ithaca  attorney,  represents  the 
plaintiff.  The  complaint  states  that 
young  Myers  has  been  one  of  the 
regular  State  Journal  carriers  in 
Ithaca  for  three  years  and  that  he  has 
built  up  a  route  of  65  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  addition  to  selling  extra  copies 
of  the  newspaper  and  that  he  derives 
a  substantial  revenue  from  the  route, 
the  amount  involved  being  in  excess 
of  $100.00. 

According  to  the  bill,  Myers  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  State  Journal 
company  in  September,  1938,  known 
as  an  agent’s  or  carrier’s  lease  whereby 
the  defendant  leased  to  the  plaintiff 
the  list  of  subscribers  and  route  for  a 
period  which  may  be  terminated  by 
the  defendant  only  for  “good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason.” 

The  State  Journal  company  said  the 
boy’s  discharge  was  solely  due  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  wage-hour  act  forbid¬ 
ding  employment  of  carrier  boys  un¬ 
der  14  years  of  age.  The  plaintiff 
claims  the  act  does  not  apply  and  ex¬ 
presses  belief  that  the  act  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  - 


“RAZZING  THE  RAPIDS " 

With  its  editorial  contents  reflectin; 
the  “invasion”  of  the  Martians  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  local  events  and  persons,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  issued 
its  sixth  annual  “Razzing  the  Rapids' 
edition  Dec.  7.  The  edition  ran  16 
pages  with  105  ads  totaling  24,500  lines 
of  advertising,  compared  with  18  pages 
totaling  29,120  lines  in  the  1937  edition 


Clip  the  Seconds 

between 


Linotype  and  Press 


When  the  news  is  breaking— 
when  edition  after  edition 
must  be  out  on  the  streets, 
on  time — that’s  when  seconds 
count  And  that’s  when  sec¬ 
onds  can  be  saved  with 


MORLEY 
'  MATS 


BUYS  STOCK  INTERESTS 

Purchase  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Washington  C.  H.  (O.)  Record- 
Herald  from  Charles  Sawyer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  annoimced  by  L.  S. 
Galvin,  W.  J.  Galvin,  C.  J.  Galvin  and 
Wayne  W.  Galvin,  who  publish  daily 
newspapers  at  Lima,  'Van  Wert, 
Logan,  Wilmington  and  Circleville. 


They  save  time  in  the  stereo 
room  because  they  mould  ac¬ 
curately,  scorch  quickly,  and 
release  easily  without  oil  or 
powder. 

’They  require  minimum 
moulding  pressure  —  won’t 
break  down  type  or  cuts — 
and  give  deep,  clean-cut  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce  clean- 
printing  stereos. 

Mill  conditioning  gives  them 
exactly  the  right  amoimt  of 
shrink. 

A  letter  from  you  —  samples 
from  us. 


MISSISSIPPI  MEET 

’The  Mississippi  Press  Assn,  will  hold 
its  midwinter  meeting  Jan.  14  and  15 
at  Greenville. 


MORLEY  button 

MANUFACTURING  COMPAHV 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampsb^ 
New  York  Office,  46  East  11th  StrMi 
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ADVERTISIN  G— 65 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  adveriising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  96.  Bowling  Alleys 


RECENTLbf  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  a  junior  official  of  a  very 
large  sporting  goods  house  give  his 
theories  as  to  just  why  America  has 
become  so  sports  conscious.  Starting 
with  a  small  sporting  goods  house  in 
the  middle  west  in  1925,  this  man  is 
today  earning  about  three  times  as 
much  as  his  1925  income,  and  it  is  his 
belief  that  while  we  seem  to  be  very 
sports  conscious  in  the  U.  S.,  we 
haven’t  “scratched  the  surface”  yet. 

A  survey  of  the  sports  situation  in 
practically  any  town  or  city  in  the 
U.  S.  today  proves  conclusively  that, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  market, 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
prospects  for  sporting  goods,  wearing 
apparel  and  all  of  the  accessories  that 
go  with  the  sports  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  might  be  interested. 

Growth  of  Football 

FOOTBALL  TODAY  is  certainly  a 
major  industry  and  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  football  reporting  to  realize  that  it 
is  a  major  industry.  Yet,  an  analysis 
of  linage  reports  from  large  papers  as 
well  as  small  papers  shows  that  local 
departments  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  prospects  that  may 
be  found  in  the  sporting  goods  held. 

Even  youngsters  in  the  third,  foiurth 
and  fifth  grade  at  school  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  football  outfits,  baseball  out¬ 
fits,  skiis,  bicycles  and  a  dozen  other 
accessories  which  go  with  the  sport 
which  is  popular  with  their  own 
group. 

Bowling  Alleys  as  Prospects 
IN  THE  early  part  of  1938,  two  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys — one  in  a  city  of  almost 
a  million  population;  the  other  in  a 
city  of  50,000— requested  the  local  de¬ 
partments  of  their  papers  to  do  some 
research  work  in  the  field  of  bowling, 
confining  their  questions  to  people 
who  had  never  bowled.  The  local 
manager  then  suggested  that  the  staff 
start  questioning  their  friends  at  so¬ 
cial  affairs,  bridge  parties,  lodge 
meetings,  etc.  They  learned  that 
women,  as  a  group,  were  interested 
in  bowling  but  most  of  them  thought 
U  was  a  strenuous  game,  difficult  to 


learn,  and  that  it  was  exclusively  a 
man’s  game.  Many  middle  age  and 
older  men  felt  that  the  game  required 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  those  with 
high  blood  pressure,  weak  arches,  and 
who  did  not  engage  in  any  kind  of 
physical  exercise  felt  that  it  was  too 
strenuous. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bowling 
can  be  just  as  strenuous  or  just  as 
mild  a  spKsrt  as  the  individual  wants 
to  make  it. 

A  few  doctors  interviewed  said 
they  thought  the  game  was  not  too 
strenuous  and  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  stress  the  health  angle  when 
the  copy  was  prepared. 

Bowling  Alleys  Have  Changed 

UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  an  experi¬ 
enced  bowler  would  go  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  bowling  alley  carrying  with 
him  a  ball  he  had  bought  for  his  own 
use.  This  was  carried  in  a  canvas  bag 
and  the  player  felt  that  he  could  run 
up  a  better  score  if  he  had  his  own 
individual  ball.  Today  bowling  alleys 
are  the  same  length  and  width  but 
the  pins  are  smaller  and  the  balls  are 
approximately  five  inches  in  diameter. 
ITie  game  is  faster  and,  because  of 
the  smaller  pins  and  smaller  balls, 
youngsters,  women,  older  men— in  fact 
almost  any  aged  individual — can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game. 

Recently  we  spent  two  evenings  in 
different  alleys  in  Baltimore.  In  one 
alley  we  saw  a  tournament  being  run 
by  a  group  of  some  60  women.  This 
tournament  was  held  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  bowling  alley.  On  the 
first  floor  another  weekly  tournament 
was  in  progress,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  men.  Two  weeks  later  we 
decided  to  visit  another  alley  and 
found  40  women  running  their  weekly 
tournament  and  almost  100  members 
of  the  Kiawanis  Club  playing  in  their 
weekly  tournament.  The  captain  of 
one  of  the  teams  playing  at  the 
Kiawanis  tournament  stated  that 
starting  with  four  players  13  years 
ago,  they  now  have  built  up  in  their 
own  club  a  group  of  over  100  players 
— men  ranging  in  age  from  25  to  75 
years. 


How  to  Solicit  Prospects 

THE  SIMPLEST  WAY  to  solicit  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  prospects  is  to  do  a  little 
quick  research  work  using  your  own 
staff  to  get  the  information.  Have 
each  man  interview  10  or  15  of  his 
friends — men  and  women — then  check 
with  three  or  four  members  so  that 
you  have  their  p>ersonal  opinion  as 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  sport  and 
then  build  copy  on  four  themes: 

(A)  Bowling  for  men  past  middle 
age. 

(B)  Bowling  for  women. 

(C)  Bowling  to  reduce. 

(D)  Bowling  easy  to  learn. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  copy 
themes  than  these  four  but  these  have 
been  run  for  more  than  four  months/ 
and,  up  to  date,  they  have  proven  to 
be  real  “pullers.” 

How  to  Form  Bowling  Clubs 

OWNERS  of  bowling  alleys  have  .all 

the  information  on  forming  bowling 
clubs,  which  gives  us  another  spe¬ 
cialized  copy  theme.  Dozens  of  clubs 
in  every  city  are  looking  for  some 
outlet  other  than  bridge,  poker,  or 
monthly  social  gatherings.  These 
clubs  can  be  solicited  personally  by 
a  representative  of  the  bowling  alley 
and  special  copy  can  be  prepared  for 
these  clubs.  Rates  can  be  made  for 
the  entire  club  so  that  they  can 
move  in  the  bowling  alley  and  take 
over  all  of  the  bowling  for  three  or 
four  hours  on  a  given  evening  dur¬ 
ing  a  given  week  or  month. 

Size  of  Ads 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  bowling  alleys  can 

be  started  with  space  as  small  as 
three  inches  but  the  copy  should  run 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  prefer¬ 
ably  six  times  a  week  because  the 
bowling  alley  is  open  six  nights  a 
week. 


ALUMINUM  CAMPAIGN 

The  institutional  campaign  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America 
which  is  ending  this  month  has  been 


AN  EASY  WAY  TV  UNDERSTAND 
WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  MAKE 

ALUMINUM  CHEAP 


j  nature  made  aluminum  light  m 

I  BUT  mCM  HAS  MADE  IT  CHEAP  V 
I  AND  PLENTIFUL  AND  STRONG 

Aluminum  Company  of  America  inttitu- 
tional  copy. 

probably  the  most  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  its  type  in  history. 
'The  series  was  launched  about  a  year 
ago  and  has  appeared  in  132  news¬ 
papers,  largely  in  rotogravure,  using 
1,000-tine  copy.  Most  of  the  p>apers 
carried  10  different  insertions  featur¬ 
ing  the  phrase:  “Nature  made  alumi¬ 
num  light  but  man  has  made  it  cheap 
and  plentiful  and  strong.”  In  roto,  the 
one-pound  block  of  aluminum,  shown 
in  the  sample  above,  and  the  reverse 
plate  at  the  bottom  were  printed  in 
aluminum  ink.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Cleveland,  handled  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


DUPLEX 

VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

Semi-CylIndrical 

FELT  and  NON-FELT 

Unitubular 

E.  D.  BLANKETS 

Tubular 

DRAW  SHEETS 

High  Speed  Flat  Bed 

UNDERPACKINGS 

Flat  Bed 

AND  VULCOLASTIC 

Stereo  Machinery 

INKING  ROLLERS 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Vulcan  Proofing  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mick. 

Fiffy-cighth  Stroot  &  First  A^nii* 
Brooklyn,  Now  York 

Syndicated  to  Leading  Newspapers 
From  Coast  to  Coast 

COLLYERS' 

Colortuh  intorming 

Chatter  and 
Selections 

Any  turf  feature  acclaimed  by  unbiaied  author!- 
tiea  at  brat  in  ita  field  of  handicapping  uaeful- 
neaa  after  twenty-bve  yeara  must  be  good! 

The  high  character  of  Collyera’  COMMENTS  ft 
SELECTIONS  aporta  page  feature  wina  and  holda 
aporta  /an  circulation  for  many  of  the  moat  out- 
atanding  daily  newspapera  in  United  Statea  pnd 
Canada,  becauae  it  ia 

A  Daily  ^iports  Page  Featnre 
of  Burning  InfereNt  to  Over 
a-  j  MillUm  Readers.,  Featuring 

Featured  Daily  M  second.  Third  and 

•  New  York  Newa  Fourth  Selections  In  each  Race. 

•  -Most  Probable  Winners. 

•  —Probable  Odds. 

•  Buffalo  Courier-  .  .  _  .  , 

Ezpresa  —JockeY  Engagements,  etc. 

•  Montreal  Oaaetto 

•  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Write  or  Wire  for  Sperlal 
•  DStroU  Free  Preae  Bates  Covering  winter  Racing 

•  Cleveland  Newa  Syndicated  via  direct  wire,  DAY  PRESS.  NIGHT 

•  PRESS.  TIME  WIRE,  Poatal,  Wettcrn  Union,  and 

•  vifiT  I  A.  T.  ft  T.  Teletypewriter  aa  preferred.  Service  in- 

2  "lonrnKi  ataltad  and  on  ita  way  to  your  sports  editor  within 

Akron  48  houri’  notice.  Complete  coverage  of  Winter 

•  San  Franclaco  Tracks.  Write  or  wire  for  Special  Winter  Rates, 

Examiner  TODAY.  Address: 

•  l4>a  Angeles  _ 

COLLYER'S 
NEWS  BUREAU 

Founded  in  1914  by  Bert  E.  Cotlyer 

300  W.  Adams  Street, 
CHICAGO 


66— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Abbie  An’  Slats  Sunday 
Page  Begins  Jan.  15 


ing  out  the  trouble  areas  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  offered  this  map  for  vise  with 
news  concerning  anti-Italian  riots  in 
Tunisia,  Italian  pressure  for  French- 


Senotor  Hits  Radio 
Ad  Commerdals 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  14 — Unless 
broadcasters  voluntarily  reduce  the 


By  MAHim  E.  PEW,  IR. 

paper  that  took  the  South  America 

RAEBURN  VAN  BUREN’S  “Abbie  an’  panel  to  get  those  lines  right.  How  map  repeated  its  order  and  numerous 
Slats,”  one  of  the  newest  comic  well  I  succeed  I  can’t  judge.  But  I  additional  requests  were  received,  ac- 
strips  to  achieve  top  ranking  in  cur-  know  how  hard  I  try.”  cording  to  Charles  Lounsbury,  syndi- 


held  colonies,  and  news  concerning  allocated  to  advertising 

Afnwn  colonies  from  London  and  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 


strips  to  achieve  top  ranking  in  cur¬ 
rent  interest,  will  branch  out  into  the 
Sunday-page  field  on  Jan.  15,  when 
United  Feature  Syndicate  will  re¬ 
lease  the  first  page. 


Ripley  Anniversary 
ON  DEIC.  19,  Robert  L.  Ripley’s  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not”  will  be  20  years  old. 


The  “Abbie  an’  Slats”  daily  strip  The  feature  appears  in  more  than  300 


cording  to  Charles  Lounsbury,  syndi¬ 
cate  editor. 

McIntyre  Estate 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  whose  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “New  York  Day  by  Day,”  ap- 


Montana  democrat,  will  introduce  a 
bill  asking  Congress  to  fix  definite 
limits. 

“Revenue  derived  from  advertising 
constitutes  the  economic  life  blood  of 
radio  broadcasting.”  the  Senator  con¬ 
ceded  in  an  address  to  attorneys  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  “I  know 
that  stations  must  have  the  income 
derived  from  this  source.  But  it  is 


made  its  bow  on  July  12,  1937,  so  the  newspapers,  according  to  King  Fea-  peared  in  more  than  500  newspapers  my  sincere  belief  that  there  is  today 
feature  will  be  exactly  one  year  and  jures  Syndicate,  which  distributes  it.  through  syndication  by  McNaught  entirely  too  much  radio  time  con- 
six  months  old  when  Van  Buren’s  first  Ripley  has  received  more  than  5,000,-  Syndicate,  Inc.,  left  a  gross  estate,  sumed  by  commercial  broadcasting. 
Sunday  page  makes  its  initial  appea^  OOO  suggestions  for  his  cartoon  feature  before  deducting  debts,  funeral  and  When  six  or  seven  minutes  of  a  15 
ance.  The  strip  now  runs  in  59  U.  S.  since  1918,  he  says.  administration  expenses,  of  $94,819,  minute  program  are  devoted  to  com 


ance.  The  strip  now  runs  in  59  U.  S.  since  1918,  he  says.  administration  expenses,  of  $94,819,  minute  program  are  devoted  to  corn- 

papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  Aji  anniversary  dinner  is  being  according  to  a  tax  appraisal  filed  this  mercial  annovmcements,  the  effective- 

4.5W,000  according  to  the  syndicate,  planned  on  his  retvum  from  South  week  in  New  York.  The  net  estate  ness  of  such  is  greatly  reduced,  and 

Thirteen  newspapers,  m<Ktly  in  large  America  early  in  January  at  which  was  put  at  $72,456.  Not  included,  how-  the  program  is  definitely  in  bad  form, 

cities,  wul  publish  me  first  Sunday  presented  a  plaque.  There  ever,  was  insurance  amovmting  to  "Programs  containing  two  or  three 

release,  it  was  stated.  jjg  ^  special  coast-to-coast  broad-  $40,000.  Mrs.  Maybelle  Hope  McIn-  successive  announcements  or  pre¬ 


release,  it  was  stated. 


The  creator  is  one  of  the  better  cast  Dec.  18,  during  which  Ripley  will  tyre,  the  columnist’s  widow,  was  sole  grams  in  which  they  are  divided  only 

known  American  illustrators  to  de-  speak  from  Bogota,  Colombia.  beneficiary.  She  also  received  after  by  pauses  do  not  constitute  effective 

vote  his  talents  to  the  comic  strip  his  death  last  Feb.  14  $75,000  on  an  advertising  for  the  sponsors  nor  an 

medium.  Before  starting  Abbie  an’  Year-End  Review  insurance  policy  she  bought,  but  this  entertaining  program  for  the  listen- 


medium.  Before  starting  Abbie  an  Year-End  Review 
Slats,  Van  Buren  had  illustrated  over  wat?  vian 

350  articles  and  stories  for  virtually  THREE  YEAR  -  END  review  pages 


every  national  magazine  in  America,  Service.  IQQQ  BllHryAtg  Ov©r 

including  the  S^day  Evening  Post 

Collier's:  Liberty.  Red  Book,  Cosmo-  1®38,  a  collection  of  17  pic-  '33  SayS  Needham 

*  .  —  .  tiirpfi  on  npw<:  ovontc-  Snorf  Thrills  '  * 


politan,  and  Good  Housekeeping.  TSe^Yearrl  suSZl^and  Basing  his  predictions  on  what  ad-  gre^r  serviw  to  the  public. 

Cemic  Artist  for  Maqasines  a  chronology  of  1938  with  caricatures  ^ertising  agencies  think,  together  with  What  I  choose  to  call  mtelligent 

Noted  for  the  sheer  beauty  of  his  by  George  Scarbo.  ’  opinions  of  noted  wonomists,  Maurice  selfishness’  of  radio  stations  should 

girls,  his  landscapes,  and  his  authentic  Several  NEA  writers  will  also  con-  Needham,  president  of  Needhai^  dic^te  a  policy  of  limited  adverti^ 
American  characters.  Van  Buren  also  tribute  columns  based  on  the  events  *  Brorby,  Inc.,  recently  told  with  its  acrampanying  increase  in 


<i;;noio^  of  19^,  wrti;  vertismg  agency  think,' together  with 


insurance  policy  she  bought,  but  this  entertaining  program  for  the  listen- 

was  not  included  in  the  estate.  ers.  Limited  advertising  will  attract 

^  more  people  to  radio  programs  and 

1939  Budgets  Over  there  wlll  be  actually  more  listenen 

'OO  Mr,  n  rIL  advertising  presented.  Radio 

wOf  says  W  eeaUam  broadcasting  will  then  be  of  even 

Basing  his  predictions  on  what  ad-  greater  service  to  the  public, 
vertising  agencies  think,'  together  with  “What  I  choose  to  call  ‘intelligent 
opinions  of  noted  economists,  Maurice  selfishness’  of  radio  stations  should 


had  a  long  background  as  a  comic  of  1938  Ruth  Millett  will  pick  the  Chicago  Business  listeners.  Failure  by  the  industry  to 

artist  for  the  magazines.  The  first  outstanding  woman  of  1938;  Paul  Har-  rectify  this  obvious  defect  in  pro¬ 
drawing  he  ever  sold,  at  the  age  of  16,  rison  will  pick  Hollywood’s  colossal  mevitebly  wiU  lead  to  drastic 

.1  V  1  *  .r  vr  ^  fv*r\wt  AlCVHf  lAoWmCf  OCVOnrviAC  loCV1ClQfl/\n  Kvr  aUa 


was  to  the  old  Li/c.  He  continued  to  flops  and  fabulous  successes.  Dr. 
draw  huinorous  Americana  after  he  Morris  Fishbein  will  review  the  out- 
had  established  himself  as  a  ‘  straight”  standing  advances  of  medical  science, 
illustrator.  Comic  art  remained  his  John  T.  Flynn  will  size  up  the  eco- 
first  love,  and  he  welcomed  the  oppor-  nomic  situation, 
tunity  to  draw  a  daily  strip  that  has 

developed  into  “Abbie  An’  Slats.”  Meeks  Joins  Peerless 
The  feature  is  an  accurate  rendition  irn.»,.r  h 


ports  from  eight  leading  agencies,  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
handling  $75,000,000  worth  of  business  United  States.  And  I,  for  one,  not 
annually,  indicate  that  1939  appropria-  only  will  support  such  legislation,  but 
tions  are  greater  than  those  for  1938,  I  would  introduce  it,  and  actively  sedc 
'ne  said.  its  enactment.” 

“Some  appropriations  are,  of  course,  ■ 


down — but  most  of  them  range  from 
10  to  35  per  cent  above  1938,”  he 


MARKETING  ASSN.  MEET 

The  American  Marketing  Assn.,  will 


of  VanXren’s  o^MXest^^^^^^^  promotion  slated.  “The  general  experience  here  The  American  Marketing  Assn.,  will 

around  The  hero  “Slats  SoraDole  ”  is  ‘^o'^^^^tant,  299  Madison  Avenue,  New  in  Chicago  this  fall  has  been  a  later  hold  its  Christmas  meeting  Dec.  28  to 

a  composite  of  ev’ervthing  his*^?rektor  appointed  vice-presi-  approval  of  the  next  year’s  appropria-  30  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit, 

a  comics  te  o  e  e  yt  1  g  nis  creator  general  manager  of  the  tion  than  has  ever  happened  before. 

was  and  wanted  to  be  as  a  boy,  wath  peerless  Fashion  Service,  Inc.,  New  Our  own  clients  have  Wn  late  in  - - - 

a  iving  mo  e  m  g^wn-up  an  York.  Before  he  established  his  own  approving.  Some  of  the  approvals 

urens  yovmg  son.  Ihc  ard,  the  art-  business,  Mr.  Meeks  was  for  a  number  have  come  through  during  the  past 

is  say^  of  years  circulation  director  of  Print-  week  and  this  is  also  true  of  other  •H©  TOUgnCST 

gested  by  a  high  school  teacher  back  New  York.  The  Peerless  agencies.  A 

in  ansas  1  j.  Fashion  Service  is  one  of  the  oldest  “There  was  doubt,  hesitation— but  l^n  ■••• 

Van  Buren  w^  born  in  Pueblo,  syndicated  fashion  services  in  the  now  generally  there  is  confidence. 

Colo.,  and  reared  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  country,  supplying  a  large  number  of  Budgets  are  being  made  on  the  as-  any  Cmployar  on 

where  he  finished  high  school.  Then  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  sumption  that  business  is  going  to  be 

he  got  a  “semi-pro”  art  job  on  the  with  a  complete  style  service.  better  in  1939.”  •  •  •  nnwspopars 


where  he  finished  high  school.  Then  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
he  got  a  “semi-pro”  art  job  on  the  with  a  complete  style  service. 

Post  there,  drawing  sport  cartoons 

for  Annie  Oakleys  to  the  ball  games,  nirkAnc  ciArioc 

later  going  to  the  Star  as  a  staff  artist. 

For  three  years  he  drew  an  average  THE  Central  Press  is  including  an- 


better  in  1939.” 


ickens  Series  PENNA.  DAILY  SOLD 

HE  Central  Press  is  including  an- 
other  set  of  Dickens’  sketch  strips  Pf 


of  30  pictures  a  week,  meanwhile  other  set  of  Dickens  sketch  strips  ,  ^  p  Kxf 

filing  Uw  dr.„togs  ,0  Lite  .„d  “l VT'  htf  d'eShtlsat 

Judge.  These  sales  led  him  to  New  The  series  is  The  Chimes,  12  re-  ,  , _  , ,  P  ^ _ .  „ 


York.  Success  didn’t  come  easily,  but  leases  done  by  David  Vormelker  and 
it  was  well  on  its  way  when  the  World  William  Sherbe. 


his  heirs  following  his  death  in  1921, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Evening  Post  Co., 
T.  F.  Woodley,  president.  The  name 
will  be  changed  to  Bangor  Evening 
Post  next  month  and  the  daily  is  be¬ 
ing  continued  as  a  one-cent  paper. 
W.  Robert  Grubb,  grandson  of  the 


War  took  Van  Buren  to  France  with  Central  Press’  winter  sports  fea- 

the  27th  Division.  His  humorous  war  tures  include  again  this  year  a  basket-  .  p„ntinupd  ac  a  nnp-cen^  nanar 
sketches  gained  him  a  comparison,  ball  column  by  Walter  L.  Johns,  who  Rohart  Cmbh  vrand«in  nf  ^ha 

in  the  unemotional  New  York  Times,  **150  authors  “National  Football  Rat-  s,.  manaointPaflitnr  Tnhn  T 

.hh  Bruce  Bairnsfather.  K' 

Work*  in  Garage  Studio  b^ketball  column,  as  in  former  years,  and  Neic  York  Times,  is  vice- 

After  the  war  Van  Buren  studied  lagramm  president  and  actively  heads  the  pa- 

art  and  soon  achieved  the  pinnacle  P  ^  ^  ®  e  ea  mg  co  ege  ^  general  manager.  Fred  Kim- 

ill,..,* _ *., _  _ _  coacnes.  I _ n  -.in _ *: _ _ _ *: _ i 


_ *u  ..  -J  rTTi_  founder,  is  managing  editor.  John  L. 

11  ^  ®  Murray,  formerly  with  the  New  York 

^  oiroer  years,  and  New  York  Times,  is  vice- 


Releases  Maps 


art  and  soon  achieved  the  pinnacle  per  as  general  manager.  Fred  Kim- 

of  free  -  lance  illustrators  —  getting  ball,  Inc.,  will  continue  as  national 

more  work  than  he  could  handle.  He  n  ,  representative, 

married  a  girl  from  back  home.  Fern  Releases  Maps  ■ 

Ringo.  They  live  with  their  son  in  THE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib-  RUPPEL  JOINS  CBS 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.  une  Syndicate  made  a  significant  Louis  Ruppel,  for  the  last  four 

Van  Buren  works  in  a  studio  built  entrance  into  the  spot  news  feature  years  Chicago  Times  managing  edi- 
above  his  garage.  He  works  seven  field  last  week  when  it  serviced  an  tor,  who  recently  was  granted  an  in¬ 
days  a  week,  not  only  on  Abbie  An’  unusual  map  of  South  America  to  50  definite  leave,  will  become  director 
Slats  but  on  illustrations  for  leading  newspapers.  'Hiis  week  a  map  of  of  publicity  of  Columbia  Broadcast- 
periodicals.  Africa  was  offered.  The  first  map  ing  System  Dec.  28,  it  was  announced 

“Given  something  to  express,”  Van  showed  the  trouble  spots  and  the  news  in  New  York,  Thursday.  Luther  Reed, 
Buren  says,  “I  think  it  should  be  ex-  behind  the  Pan-American  conference  CBS  news  editor  who  has  been  acting 
pressed  as  well  as  possible  in  its  draw-  in  Lima.  Following  its  acceptance,  the  publicity  director  since  the  resig- 
ing.  Beauty  can  be  had  with  a  few  Sunday  Register  prepared  and  pub-  nation  of  Donald  Higgins  a  year  ago, 
right  lines,  and  I  try  in  every  single  lished  a  similar  map  of  Africa,  point-  will  be  RuppeTs  assistant. 


Ringo.  They  live  with  their  son  in  THE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.  une  Syndicate  made  a  significant 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  amployar  on 

.  .  .  nnwspapars 
.  .  .  prnss  associations 
.  .  .  magaiinns 
.  .  .  radio 

IS  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  sdution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  tiie  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
•I  ti|m  Ddlt  Cki 

Chieag*--3B  last  W«*kor  Drhra 
Ua  Aagoloo— »H7  Tovlot  Strop* 
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ville  E.  Stone  once  gave  an  enthusias- 
rpe  Pr@SS  NGGQGQ  tic  young  “cub”  who  was  about  to 

Q  1  begin  his  career  in  the  news  reporting 

rGOpiG  field  as  a  member  of  the  Washington 

continued  from  page  3  staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 

■ - ; - ; - And  so  the  receipt  of  your  request 

lil;  “There  is  depression,  distrust  that  I  contribute  to  the  sixtieth  anni- 
d  gloom  on  every  hand,”  fror.i  the  versary  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
tic  York  Herald  of  April  30,  18S3.  Dispatch  caused  me,  as  I  uc  habitually 
This  is  the  way  a  very  old  friend  when  the  subject  of  news  reporting 
versed  English  on  the  approach  of  3nd  news  writing  is  mentioned,  to 
E  millennium,  Dec.  9,  1893:  “There  think  again  of  that  sagacious  and  far- 
|s  never  been  anything  more  closely  seeing  newspaper  man,  Mr.  Stone, 
iproaching  monarchy  or  autocracy  and  of  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  young 
pn  there  is  in  this  coimtry  today  tnan  about  to  enter  journalism. 

(der  a  so-called  democratic  govern-  Ouote*  Pulitzer  on  Frue  Press 

Ent.  ...  It  may  as  well  be  admitted,  ,,01  1  *  t  _ ..uu 

Mr.  Stone  knew  out  of  the  wealth 


der  a  so-called  democratic  govern-  Ouotes  Pulitzer  on  Free  Press 

>nt.  ...  It  may  as  well  be  admitted,  ,,01  1  *  t  _ ..uu 

dictators  go,  (the)  President  would  ^r.  Stone  knew  out  of  Ae  wealth 

ike  a  very  fair  specimen.  ...  He  exi^rience  that  freef ™ 

right  sometimes,  and  then  we  all  1  fh. 

.ve  occasion  to  compliment  him  on 

s  resolution,  his  dogged  persistency,  whnih  they  undertook  to  d^- 

d  his  utter  disrS^ard  for  what  for  their  readers.  H^s  chief 

concern,  I  like  to  think,  had  to  do 

A 1  u  •  ^  with  freedom  of  news  rather  than 

union.  Also  he  IS  wrong  sometimes.  ,  .,  ».  _ 

,d  then  his  partisans  have  to  admit  the  pn^s  At  any  rate, 

at  he  is  the  most  mulish  and  most  to  the  youngster  about  to  embark  on 
istinately  wrong-headed  man  who  « 

rpr  qat  in  the  chair  of  Washinirton.  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
1  dictator  and  the  people  of  the 

hited  States  is  one  which  men  of  all  are  sufficiently  intelligent,  if  given  the 
knies  may  watch  with  much  inter-  “‘^ts,  to  Jaw  their  own  conclusions- 
n”-New  York  Daily  Tribune.  to  form  their  own  opinions. 

Prett  Fruedom  Not  Curtailed  ^r.  Stone  knew  Aat  freedom  of  the 

_  a  press  could  never  tie  lost,  endangered 

Theji^e  pa^r  felt  no  tetter  on  the  encroached  upon  so  long  as  we 
ty  b^re  ChristmM  of  ^e  same  preserve  our  American  form  of  demo- 
tar.  The  writer  had  pre^ience  al-  government.  In  that  knowl- 

prophecy.  Exemplify-  edge,  he  was  as  secure  in  his  day  as 
L?  of  an  oft-quoted  passage  ours.  A  free  press  is  esseu- 

km  Ecclesiastes  the  Tribune  ^id;  ^gi  g^  g  g^j  to  the  main- 

Milhons  ^e  m  distress  b^au^  hun-  form  of  government, 

hds  of  thousands  were  teluded  into  ^hat  is  an  axiom  from  which  no 
kheving  ffiat  a  change  of  party  ron-  thoughtful  person  will  dissent.  On 
N  would  give  them  a  larger  share  the  other  hand,  however,  our  govem- 
i  the  common  prosj^nty,  or  misled  ^g^t.  Federal,  state  and  municipal. 

I  an  irrational  inchMtion  to  take  figg  rightfully  and  necessarily  an  in- 
To.-  A  New  Deal.  terest  in  freedom  of  the  news  as  well 

I  p"  ,  ^  P'^gbt  to  add  for  the  record  gg  the  preservation  of  a  free  press, 
lilt  ccclesiastes  exact  words  were:  ^  a  • 

Thoro  is  no  new  thing  under  the  ^here  was  another  great  American 
Ij.,  ”  newspaper  man  who  knew  that  free- 

But  here  is  one  that  is  even  more 

|)-to-date:  “The  old  man  made  a  ^angered  so  long  as  our  news^pers, 

ticl  mistake  on  the  Supreme  Court  f  ^ 

formed  their  duties  to  their  readers. 

That  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  | 

I  ily  Eagle  the  year  this  writer  was  * 

i  years,  old. 

I  give  these  quotations  as  evidence  ^ 

i<it  the  freedom  of  the  American  ^  at  a  £^/ /T 

fe.N.s  to  criticize  the  Federal  Admin-  t  Cw  CCC 

liration  has  not  been  interfered  with  ^ 

bring  the  three-score  years  since  the  / 

bst-Dispatch  first  saw  the  light  of 

“y.  Whether  the  criticisms  of  con-  ^ fj  C 

Iniporary  editorial  writers  have  the  ^  I 

pice  of  originality  I  leave  to  the  m  M  a  a  at 

Ewspapers  themselves  and  to  their  #  #  //  I 

'S'"  V  .  tIoLLuwoooL  I 

Whenever  thought  of  the  press  ol  ^  y  S 

ta  country  as  a  fundamental  insti-  I 

ition  comes  to  mind,  my  memory  Now  Available  I 

back  to  the  admonition  that  Mel-  a  wt  I 


The  sire  whose  honored  name  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  bears — 
Joseph  Pulitzer — ^in  rededicating  the 
World  (New  York)  to  the  principles 
he  had  laid  down  for  it  on  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper  in  1883,  made  a 
declaration  of  purpose  and  policy  that 
may  still  be  upheld  as  the  ideal  for 
which  all  American  newspapers  should 
strive — a  declaration  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  many  years  past  has 
carried  daily  at  its  masthead.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  wrote  in  1907,  with  never  a 
reference  to  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
he  rededicated  the  World  as: 

An  institution  that  should  always 
fight  for  progress  and  reform,  never 
tolerate  injustice  or  corruption,  al¬ 
ways  fight  demagogues  of  all  parties, 
never  belong  to  any  party,  always 
oppose  privileged  classes  and  public 
plimderers,  never  lack  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  always  remain  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news,  always 
be  drastically  independent,  never  be 
afraid  to  attack  wrong,  whether  by 
predatory  plutocracy  or  predatory 
poverty. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  these  great 
luminaries  of  American  newspaper- 
dom,  each  of  whom  in  his  own  way 
put  the  stamp  of  his  vital  iiersonality 
upon  his  work,  still  have  much  to 
teach  us. 

May  I  extend  my  congratulations 
upon  the  attainment  of  the  three¬ 
score  mark  by  the  Post-Dispatch? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

MARKS  100th  YEAR 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advo¬ 
cate,  first  daily  newspaper  established 
in  Illinois,  observed  its  100th  birth¬ 
day  Dec.  6.  Mrs.  Fred  Evans  is  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Clarence  J.  Keller  is  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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Madame  Sylvia — famous 
for  developing  rav¬ 
ishing  screen  beau¬ 
ties  out  of  Podunk's 
Susie  Joneses — 

Her  5  years  of  mag¬ 
azine  writing  (which 
broke  all  fan  mail 
records)  brings  edi¬ 
tors  a  ready-made 
audience  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  women — 

A  TERSE,  DYNAMIC 
BEAUTY  COLUMN 

Esquire  Features,  Inc. 

Howard  Denby,  Editor 
919N. Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


OESTREICHER  RETURNS 

Paris  —  (By  mail)  —  John  C.  Oes- 
treicher,  cable  editor  at  International 
News  Service  headquarters  in  New 
York,  sailed  December  7  on  the  French 
liner  Paris  for  New  York  after  con¬ 
ferences  with  European  bureau  mana¬ 
gers.  He  had  been  in  Europe  since 
Nov.  12.  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  INS 
bureau  chief,  in  London,  recently 
suffered  fractures  of  both  legs,  head 
injuries  and  other  serious  hurts  in  an 
automobile  crash,  and  Oestreicher 
helped  supervise  London  bureau  cov¬ 
erage  until  Smith  returns  from  the 
hospital  around  Jan.  1.  Merrill 
Mueller,  formerly  in  the  Washington 
INS  bureau,  and  Russell  Anderson, 
formerly  Chicago  night  chief,  joined 
the  Paris  INS  bureau  recently.  Thomas 
Wilson,  with  INS  in  Paris  since  1937, 
resigned  in  October  to  return  to 
Baltimore. 


KALVELAGE  NAMED  M.E. 

Appointment  of  George  A.  Kalve- 
lage,  city  editor  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  as  managing 
editor  and  Mark  H.  Knight,  Chicago, 
as  associate  editor,  have  teen  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sidney  H.  Bliss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette.  Stephen  Bolles, 
editor,  recently  elected  Congressman 
of  the  first  Wisconsin  district,  retains 
this  position  after  he  leaves  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  will  be  a  contributor  to 
the  Gazette. 

■ 

OKLA.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Clinton  (Okla.)  Morning  Times 
suspended  publication  Dec.  9  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Custer  County 
Times-Democrat,  which  represents  a 
consolidation  of  the  Times-Tribune 
and  Custer  County  Chronicle,  weekly 
edition  of  the  Daily  News. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


drppltuga 

At  this  season  our  thoughts  natu¬ 
rally  revert  gratefully  to  those 
whose  goodwill  and  patronage 
have  made  possible  our  continued 


We  want  you  to  know  we  appre¬ 
ciate  serving  you  and  extend  our 
heartiest  wishes  for  a  really 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coa.t  RepreentatiTe,  RALPH  LEBER. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


William  C.  Bullitt,  who  was  a  PUiladelt'Uia 
Y  Public  Ledger  reporter  and  foreign  correspond- 

I,  I  J  ent  long  before  he  became  Ambassador  to  France 

is  the  subject  for  the  latest  of  the  “Profiles” 
ia  the  New  Yorker.  The  first  of  the  two 
articles  about  him,  written  by  Janet  Planner, 
appeared  in  the  Dec.  10  issue. 

December  /tmeriean  Mereury  carries  an  edi- 
Mr.  Floherty’s  book  will  probably  torial  “Ciive  Them  What  They  Want”  in 
inspire  many  youngsters  with  the  idea  which  newspapers  and  foreign  corresirandents 


are  severely  criticized  for  their  coverage  of 


VICTOR  KEPPLER,  noted  New  York  Mr.  Floherty’s  book  will  probably  torial  “Ciive  Them  What  They  Want”  in 

nhotoeraoher  is  the  author  of  a  inspire  many  youngsters  with  the  idea  which  newspapers  and  foreign  corresjKjndents 
beautifully  printed  and  authorita-  of  becoming  newspapermen  ^d 

lively  written  book  issued  this  week,  women,  which  is  all  to  tne  ment.  Why,  the  writer  asks,  “have  our  news- 

•  The  Eighth  Art,  A  Life  of  Color  Pho-  Doubtless  many  fine  workers  of  the  paiwis  kept  on  insisting  that  a  general  war 
toeranhy”  (William  Morrow  &  Co.,  future  will  ponder  his  words  and  learn  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out — since  it  has 


.  11  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Munich  agree- 

women,  which  is  all  to  the  gO<^.  why,  the  writer  asks,  “have  our  news- 

DoubtleSS  many  fine  workers  of  the  paj^rs  kept  on  insisting  that  a  general  war 


New  York,  $10). 

With  interest  in  color  photography 
and  color  printing  in  all  its  phases 


thereby  the  fundamentals  of  their  pro- 
fession-to-be. — C.  G.  T. 


all  along  Iwen  obvious  to  any  well-informed 
observer  that  matters  would  turn  out  exactly 
as  they  h.ave  done  .  .  .?”  The  article  cites  a 
New  York  Times  headline  to  prove  its  point 


growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  this  TH^T  PART  of  our  country  known  as  and  mentions  a  disp.atch  from  Vincent  Shecan 

book  should  prove  invaluable  not  only  the  Northwest  Territory  has  a  color-  in  which  that  writer  made  himself  “ridiculous 

to  students  and  practittone,,  of  the  ful  and  glamorous  history  Indian  lli;";;- Unr";::?  T ’eHa,  “ 

subj0ct,  but  to  editors  cind  others  who  chieftains,  coureurs  de  ^  tx>is  and  facts  about  wbat  is  going  on  in  the  world,** 


must  consider  the  subject  of  color.  Jesuit  priests  played  leading  roles  ii 
In  the  volume,  a  large  book,  9  by  12  the  earlier  days.  Later  the  Britisl 
inches  and  containing  266  pages,  Mr.  came  and  finally  the  i^encans. 
Keppler  has  artfully  combined  the  .  ^t  is  against  that  backgroimd  o 

scholarly  and  the  practical.  In  the  time  and  plare  that  Roger  Andrew 
first  part  of  the  book  he  gives  a  sue- 
cinct  history  of  color  reproduction  in 

all  its  phases  from  the  pioneer  Le  Histoiy,  published  by  the  Herald 
Blon  in  Germany  in  the  early  ITOOs,  Leader  Press  of  Menominee,  Midi 


Jesuit  priests  played  leading  roles  in  ,i,e  writer  claims  that  our  uewspajiers  are  not 
the  earlier  days.  Later  the  British  newspapers  at  all  but  merely  “advertising 
came  and  finally  the  Americans.  broadsheets”  designed  to  give  “hundreds  of 

Ti  •  _ i  thousands  of  sub-human  mass-men  and  mass- 

time  and  place  that  Roger  Andrews  discusses  the  “astonishingly  low  level  of  ability, 

has  written  his  new  and  interesting  education  and  intelligence  prevailing  among 

book,  “Old  Fort  Mackinac  on  the  Hill  .\mcrican  correspondents  in  foreign  parts,”  and 


says  there  is  not  one  on  the  job  for 


.  ,  is*  ^  ^  •  -hw  u  American  newspaper  who  is  fifth-rate  as  a 

Leader  Press  of  Menominee,  Mich,  student  of  European  affairs,  as  a  man  of 

down  to  the  present  day.  The  rest  of  ,  . .  education  and  culture,  as  a  literary  artist  or 

hnnlc  ic  Hpvntpd  to  detailed  ex-  The  fort,  which  had  three  different  as  an  adult  human  being.”  The  reason  lies, 

amination  of  the  work  of  professional  ^°^«ons-^t.  Ignace,  Mackinaw  City  i^lJctU^i-irly*  pa7d”‘:nd"be- 

and  amateur  color  photographers,  Island  was  cstab-  judgment  is  continually  under  the 

thorough  explanation  of  separation  lished  in  1672  and  is  today  the  oldest  ^eei  of  the  home  office.**  Radio  comes  in  for 

negatives  Oarbro  printing  color  por*  standing  ai'my  fort  in  the  XJnited  criticism,  too,  as  a  Kreat  machine  for  mis- 


traiture,  and  other  color  processes.  ii  saw  imrigues  ana  massa 

Chemical  formulas  which  are  best  for  more  than  once  thi 

various  types  of  work  are  given  in  scene  of  rare  hermc  actions, 
profusion,  as  well  as  step-by-step  di-  .  Andrews  has  told^  his  stor; 
rections  for  taking  color  pictures  and  briefly  and  well,  without  either  sacri 


standing  army  fort  in  the  United  criticism,  too,  as  a  “great  machine  for  mis¬ 
states.  It  saw  intrigues  and  massa-  reporting  facts.” 
cres  and  it  was  more  than  once  the  “ 

scene  of  rare  heroic  actions. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  told  his  story  *-»VC*110V 
briefly  and  well,  without  either  sacri- 

ficing  or  overplaying  its  romance.  It  1  O  ^^CUTlTy  *  WO 

is  obvious  that  his  research  has  been  «  ,  ■  ,  ■  i 

careful  and  patient.  EadltOnal  A  OQGS 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  ^ 

that  the  author  has  given  the  copy-  Press  and  Courier  Merge 

right  of  his  work  to  the  state  of  e?  j  t  n  m- 

Michigan,  which,  incidentally  he  Sunday  Issue  .  .  .  Dailies 

serves  as  chairman  of  the  Mackinac  To  Share  One  Plant 

Island  State  Park  Commission.  He  is 

also  publisher  of  the  Mackinac  Island  time  in  the  history  of 

News-Magazine.  For  35  years  he  American  newspapers,  two  editorial 
served  as  president  of  the  Menominee  pages  representing  the  viewpoints  of 
Herald-Leader,  and  for  five  years  was  two  distinctly  independent  editorial 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  organizations  will  appear  in  a  single 

TifYieg _ c  G  T  newspaper.  This  innovation  features 

B  the  consolidation  of  the  operations  of 

THE  GROWING  importance  of  non-  ‘he  Evansinlle  (Ind.)  Press  (evening 


developing  them. 

31  Full'Poge  Color  Plates 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  31  full- 
page  color  plates  of  interesting  and 
difficult  subjects  arranged  and  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Mr.  Keppler  for  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  or  large  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Opposite  each  plate  is  a  detailed 
description  of  how  the  subject  was 
costumed,  posed,  and  lighted.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  tjrpe  of  camera  used,  aper¬ 
ture,  and  exposure  time  are  told. 

Of  the  future  of  color  photography 
Mr.  Keppler  has  much  to  predict.  He 
feels  that  it  is  now  merely  on  the 
brink  of  its  possibilities,  in  the  same 
position  as  sound  movies  were  in  1928 
Within  ten  years,  he  says,  newspapers 
will  print  all  of  their  pictures  in  color, 


ficing  or  overplaying  its  romance.  It 
is  obvious  that  his  research  has  been 
careful  and  patient. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  given  the  copy¬ 
right  of  his  work  to  the  state  of 
Michigan,  which,  incidentally  he 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park  Commission.  He  is 
also  publisher  of  the  Mackinac  Island 


be  complete  freedom  of  expression 
(he  part  of  the  editors  of  each  of : 
daily  editions,  a  Scripps-Howard  i 
nouncement  stated.  Each  daily  pap 
will  continue  to  have  its  own  odito,- 
page. 

The  two  daily  newspapers  will  l  ; 
tinue  to  be  conducted  by  two  6 
tinct  editors  and  editorial  staffs.  ' 
consolidation  will  be  solely  one 
mechanical  and  business  operation, 
this  ojoeration  E.  J.  Fehn,  Cou:; 
publisher,  becomes  board  i  hainn  f 
and  W.  C.  Bussing,  Press  busir-  f 
manager,  president.  Don  Seism,  C  I 
rier  editor,  and  Frank  R.  Ford,  Pra  ^ 
editor,  continue  in  their  present 
pacities.  Employes  of  the  two  ne». 
papers  will  be  absorbed  in  the  j  i- 
organization.  i 

One  Ad  Staff  1 

Further  indication  of  the  toniir, 
ance  of  the  individual  identity  of  :• 
two  newspapers  is  also  reflected ; 
their  advertising  pages,  it  was  a- 1, 
nounced.  As  has  been  their 
lished  practice,  the  Courier  will  m 
carry  liquor  advertising  while  - 
Press  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Courier  and  the  Press  will  i  1 
represented  in  the  national  adve- 
tising  field  by  the  National  Advt- 
tising  Department  of  the  Scrip;' 
Howard  Newspapers. 

In  New  York  at  the  Scripps-Howi: 
offices  it  was  stated  the  selection . 
an  advertising  manager  to  head  i 
single  staff  has  not  been  made,  ii 
present  the  advertising  managers  a 
D.  H.  Roberts,  Courier,  and  J.  F.  Bu: 
ton,  Press.  It  also  was  said  no  es;- 
mate  is  now  available  on  the  numk 
of  employes  who  might  be  dropp« 
in  the  consolidation  of  operations : 
the  business  and  mechanical  depar 
rnents. 


position  as  sound  movies  were  in  1928  fiction  as  a  field  of  writing  has  Sunday),  a  Scripps-Howard 

Within  ten  years,  he  says,  newspapers  prompted  the  production  of  a  new  newspaper,  and  the  Evansville  Courier 

will  print  all  of  their  pictures  in  color,  book  by  F.  Fraser  Bond,  journalism  ("Corning  and  Sunday),  effective 
and  the  cost  of  reproduction  will  be  professor  at  Columbia  University.  consolidated  papers  will 

almost  as  low  as  black  and  white  now  The  volume,  “How  to  Write  and  Sell  ‘  plant  of  the  Evansville 

is.  Books  will  be  illustrated  in  color.  Nonfiction,” ’is  published  by  Whittle- 

TOlor  movies  of  a  much  superior  qual-  sey  House  and  sells  for  $2.50.  Sunday  Issues  Merged 

those  today  will  be  common.  According  to  the  author,  his  work  Prior  to  the  consolidation,  Evans- 


Color  photography  makes  com-  is  an  extension  of  the  technical  theo- 


monplace  objects  look  glamorous,  and  ries  set  forth  in  “Breaking  In 
glamoroi^  subjects  ^  even  more  en-  Print,”  one  of  his  previous  books,  j 
chanting,”  he  says.  “Black  and  white  any  rate  the  new  book  seems  to  be 


photography  gives  an  object  verity,  thorough  study  of  the  various  factors  of  editorial  opinion  now  represented 


m  chapter  entitled  Writing  as  a  Col-  _ 

THE  GLAMOR  SIDE  of  the  newspaper  umnisC  another  on  ‘"nie  Interview  T/  ^  ^  ey  A 

world  is  stressed  in  John  J.  Flo-  Personal  Sketch  *  as  well  as  J  y  ^  W  Ti  C  Lt 

herty’s  newest  book,  “Your  Daily  P^^es  devoted  to  “Writing  the 

Paper”  (Lippincott,  $2).  That  is  un-  interested  in 

derstandable  when  it  is  remembered  !  ^  doubtless  gain  ^  •  C-WtCAtnyil- 

that  the  book  is  gauged  to  a  young  ^*7"  inspiration  and  knowledge  from 


audience,  and  forgivable  when  one  '^Lat  Mr.  Fraser  has  to  say. 
considers  the  fact  that  youth’s  interest  n"  •  j-  i 

is  always  attracted  and  held  by  em-  *'e«oaicals 

phasizing  the  unusual,  the  exciting  and  ^T.V<TU\(:  iiiummatinR  article  in  Dec. 

the  thrilling.  t  “T'";'' 

on.  t  •  I-  Ti-im.'.'?  ,  written  by  Columnist  Itueh  S. 

SGCm  Cdrping  criticism  for,  Jijhnsdn  United  Feature  Syndicate,  says 
in  the  main,  Mr.  Floherty  has  done  an  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  “pretty  apt”  to 
outstandingly  simple  and  concise  elected  again.  The  article  as  a  portrait, 
treatment  of  the  why  and  how  of  'he  blunt,  breezy  style  that  the  fire 

newspapers.  TheWk.  incidentally,  CAT ^ 


men 


is  one  of  many  of  the  same  general 


Roosevelt  as  “just  .another  politician”  who  has 
not  hesitated  “to  shoot  craps  with  the  ilestiny 


type  which  the  author  has  produced,  of  uo.ooo.ooo  people,”  a  “ganRster  i<lca”  that 
His  other  brightly  written  and  factual  Johnson  says  Roosevelt  ilcfinitely  knows  is 
accounts  include  a  treatise  on  radio,  ,  .  , 


the  police  and  moving  pictures,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 


Also  in  the  Post  is  “Just  One  More,”  a  short 
story  by  Paul  Gallico,  about  a  news  photog. 
rapher  and  a  girl  reporter. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


newspaper.  This  innovation  features 
the  consolidation  of  the  operations  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  (evening 


Press. 

Sunday  Issues  Merged 

Prior  to  the  consolidation,  Evans¬ 
ville  has  had  two  Sunday  newspapers. 


ries  set  forth  in  “Breaking  Into  These  two  newspapers  will  be  merged 
Print,”  one  of  his  previous  books.  At  into  the  Sunday  Evansville  Courier- 
any  rate  the  new  book  seems  to  be  a  Press.  To  preserve  the  open  forum 


FOR  BETTER: 
PRINTING  OFi 
NEWSPAPERS  I 

AUTOPLATES 

Pany  —  Junior  —  Automatk 

AUTOPASTERS 

Aecolorate  Production 
and  Improve  Presswork 


involved  in  writing  articles,  explain-  by  the  editorial  pages  of  the  indi- 
ing  in  detail  such  matters  as  captur-  vidual  newspapers,  the  combined 


Color  gives  an  object  reality.”  involved  in  writing  articles,  explain-  by  the  editorial  pages  of  the  indi- 

TTie  book,  which  has  a  foreword  by  ing  in  detail  such  matters  as  captur-  vidual  newspapers,  the  combined 
Bruce  Barton,  is  set  up  in  Electra  ing  and  holding  reader  interest,  the  paper  will  carry  the  editorial  pages 
type  and  is  printed  on  Special  Antique  ways  of  slanting  a  story  and  finally,  of  each  on  facing  pages.  There  will 

Wove  paper.  The  format  was  de-  the  important  consideration  of  mar-  _ 

signed  by  John  Begg.— W.  L.  B.  keting  it.  The  book  also  includes  a 

a  chapter  entitled  “Writing  as  a  Col-  _ 

THE  GLAMOR  SIDE  of  the  newspaper  umnisC  another  on  ‘"nie  Interview  T/  ^  ^  ey  A 

world  is  stress^  in  John  J  Fin-  Personal  Sketch  *  as  well  as  11  y  Cl  W  Tl  C  C  iX 


'’"NBVSl’APF.R 

WORLD 

*  A  1)  V  I  R  T  I  >  I  S  l,  S  t  \  I 


WHAT 

»re  British  Newspapermen 
and  Advertlaers  doing? 

Their  own  weekly  Journal 
will  tell  you.  Annual  Sub¬ 
scription  Bate  19/6. 

Po*t  free  ap^imen  ropy 
from 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER 
TISING  REVIEW 

154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


OR  DECEMBER  17,  1938 


intent  was  to  freeze  the  jobs  of  em-  newspapermen  have  descended  to  low  Joseph  M.  Levy,  lives  in  Cairo  but  is 

17X1  a  T  OUR  ployes  then  on  the  payroll,  regardless  levels  in  their  attempts  to  victimize  often  in  Jerusalem. 

^  _  w «  of  changes  in  the  economic  situation  newspapers.  I  have  in  mind  an  east-  Dr.  Ellis  s  paragraph  ending  with 

lEADtltb  bix  I  of  the  newsnapers  during  the  term  ern  newsman  who  made  a  practice  of  “The  description  of  the  Arab  patriots. 

_ _ of  the  contract  ”  selling  the  same  story  to  a  long  string  who  are  fighting  for  possession  of  a 

orrH  Poisonina  Held  contract  Provision  of  Papers,  substituting  the  individual  country  that  has  been  their  homeland 

i6UCl  ^  r  i  paper  s  town  in  a  stock  story.  But  it  for  thousands  of  years,  as  terrorists 

Jq  Printinci  Menace  1  contract  itself  provides  as  fo  -  J  speak.  and  bandits  is  less  than  fair,”  is  most 

„  on  T  .u  1Q  T*  •  A  tu  i  t  ^  My  individual  anger  is  wreaked  on  careless.  The  so-called  “Arab  patri- 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  the  the  head  of  the  city  editor  who  delays  ots”  who  are  supposed  to  be  fighting 

iquipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Pub-  a  period  of  90  days  from  Jan.  20,  1938,  your  “query”  while  he  at-  for  their  “homeland”  are  not  more  or 


f  changes  in  the  economic  situation  newspapers.  I  have  in  mind  an  east-  Dr.  Ellis  s  paragraph  ending  with 

F  the  newspapers  during  the  term  ern  newsman  who  made  a  practice  of  The  description  of  the  Arab  patriots, 

F  the  contract.”  selling  the  same  story  to  a  long  string  who  are  fighting  for  possession  of  a 

Contract  Provision  uf  papers,  substituting  the  individual  country  that  has  been  their  homeland 

™  ,  X  -x  ir  j  f  I  paper’s  town  in  a  stock  story.  But  it  for  thousands  of  years,  as  terrorists 

The  contract  itself  provides  as  fol-  j  ^han  fair,”  is  most 

’^Qirr'T'TnM  ♦  f  My  individual  anger  is  wreaked  on  careless.  The  so-called  “Arab  patri- 


.isHER  under  a  date  line  Madison,  no  person  ^veied  by  this  agreement  story  gratis  from  a  less  than  unemployed  Syrian  students 

iVis.,  Dec.  5,  you  quote  Dr.  Frank  will  be  dischaiged  for  reason  of  econ-  ^/jj-g  ggryice.  It  is  this  practice  which  imported  from  coffee  houses  where 

Kozelka  as  saying:  9*^  departmental  or  su  -  driven  free  lance  writers  to  using  most  of  them  are  too  delighted  at  the 

•‘Typesetters,  painters  and  filling  departi^nt  elimination  or  discontmu-  j^e  “blind  query.”  opportunity  of  earning  a  few  addi- 

station  attendants  .  .  .  are  constantly  Buce.  Tuereafter,  during  t  e  terrn  o  Some  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  tional  pounds  a  month,  and  of  killing 
>resent  cji  exposed  to  lead  poisoning  or  lead  in-  t  is  contract  no  emp  oye  shall  be  dis-  press  association  offices  in  time.  If  they  were  withdrawn,  and  if 

two  painters  and  filling  charged  on  account  o  any  conso  ida-  (^jjjgggg  -phig  office  received  a  re-  Italian  support  were  withdrawn,  the 

Ration  attendants  and  even  people  tion  or  merger  of  departments  or  sub-  g^gst  from  a  wire  client  for  a  special  “rebellion”  would  have  ceased  long 

'in  old  homes  still  supplied  with  lead  department  within  this  newspaper  or  , _ 4-r\  V»ic  irwifix  TTxo  r\r<xcc: 


station  attendants  and  even  “people 
in  old  homes  still  supplied  with  lead 


quest  from  a  wire  client  for  a  special  “rebellion 
story  relating  to  his  town.  The  press  ago. 
association  was  unable  to  run  down  Dr.  Elli 


plumbing  in  the  drinking  water  sys-  between  this  newspaper  and  the  Chi-  gggg^ig^jgg  ^gg  unable  to  run  down  Dr.  Ellis  is  too  splendid  a  news- 
tcm”whom  the  doctor  includes  in  his  cago  ^vening  Arnerican.  11,  at  any  ^  paperman  to  associate  himself  with 

ist,  I  have  no  comment  to  make.  But  time  after  the  first  ninety  days  of  the  developed  the  free  such  statements  as  his  article  contains. 

0  include  typesetters  and  to  give  contiact  the  management  original  query  He  is  certainly  not  in  a  position  to 

em  first  mention  in  the  list  of  obitu-  shall  deem  a  staff  reduction  necessary  prompted  the  request  to  the  formulate  judgments  on  the  Palestine 

pries-lo-be.  is  misleadins  in  that  such  ^or  any  other  reason,  it  shall  notify  the  =«11.  a  =nrl 


aries-to-be,  is  misleading  in  that  such  j  r  *u  /-u-  uiess  assui-icuun.  wx  pxxxxx.c...  x,..  x..,^  oxxcgLx.  xxx  „  „x»,;x  »..x. 

a  statement  will  unduly  alarm  many  g7*,ggg*‘'^g^3i  S  the  story,  the  free  lance  turned  it  fleeting  visit. 

typesetters.  Several  years  ago  I  gave  Lxuiia,  at  least  twm  weeKs  oei^e  association.  Assuring  you  of  my  best  attention, 

the  matter  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  reduction  is  o  be  made,  '^e  ^y  particular  peeve  is  the  city  edi-  Yours  sincerely, 

..printing  industry  intensive  study  and  r^resentatives  of  the  guild  and  the  ^  query,  decide  he  Arthur  Settel, 

nal  conclusion  that  lead  ^  doesn’t  want  the  story,  then  soak  the  Former  Assistant  Editor,  the  Epyp- 

S  aJ  ^he  printing  industry  is  t  Poor  newsman  for  the  telegraph  tian  Mail,  and  British  United  Press 

**''  n«lfgibU  to  the  point  that  any  such  ,'S|t,,,‘,Vorsuch  ^‘"■8“'  The  English  language  tails  to  correspondent  tor  Egypt. 

fX'''is‘‘out”„‘(  '„la!j''"“’‘  °  ■  IS  ararnot  Fn,LS;?e^^^  -PProbrious  term  to  suit  New  York. 

i  Kozelka,  is  out  or  place.  r  •  i  .  j  x  e  him.  ■ 

emKm;n7a'’re°TL“iscre'’Z  of  .,,^5  Dl.  Eiiis  RepUcs 


press  association.  Despairing  of  sell-  problem  on  the  strength  of  a  brief  and 
ing  the  story,  the  free  lance  turned  it  fleeting  visit. 


ess  will  I 
nal  advt' 


•reference,  as  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  K  /  ’ 

I  Kozelka,  is  out  of  place. 

1  ..  J  The  men  who  handle  metal  in  print-  oregomg,  emp 
^  •  ing  plants  —  typesetters,  stereotypers,  oymen  ^ai 

I  make-up  men,  remelters  —  number  a  irtu  ^  ^ 
(good  many  thousands.  Unless  Dr.  _ 


Assuring  you  of  my  best  attention. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Arthur  Settel, 

Former  Assistant  Editor,  the  Eqyp- 


New  York. 


The  managements  of  both  the  Chi- 


-ax.j,  xx.vxu=....xx..  ^X.  cago  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the  Chi- 

;  Kozelka  presents  figures  showing  the  Evening  American  have  adhered 

,  actual  proportion  of  lead  poisoning  terms  of  this  contract.  ’When 

cases  in  the  printing  industry  as  com-  recently  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  men  (and  ^  reason  other  than  SQ'VS  Di.  ElHs  Ened  which  I  purposely  did  not  discuss  in 

j  indi^try,  his  consolidation  or  merger,  the  manage-  t  ^  *■  article. 

pj,|j  bold  stetement  that  typesetters  are  ^^^t  notified  the  executive  board  of  IH  Lgyptiail  UetQllS  His  contention  that  the  "Arab  patn- 

I'  poisoning  or  lead  in-  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  two  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Sections  of  ots’’  are  merely  unemployed  Syrian 

alarm-  ^c^ks  before  the  reduction  was  to  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis’s  article,  “Western  students  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it: 
^  attention  given  it  by  Editor  &  become  effective.  The  guild,  up  to  the  Press  Methods  Used  in  the  News-Hot  (Continued  on  page  71) 

^  ^^.^tement,  even  present  time,  has  refused  to  discuss  Near  East,”  published  in  your  issue 
though  coming  from  a  doctor,  is  of  no  .Ue  editorial  contract  and  has  made  no  oc  xixxoiinxT  x.MtV.  ir.coxru  nnri 


him. 

The  ideal  arrangement,  of  course,  Dr.  Ellis  Replies 

would  be  for  newsmen  to  oiier  only  o  i  ^ 

bona  fide  stories,  and  for  city  editors  to  Settel 
to  purchase  on  merit.  To  Editor  i 

Frank  H.  Williams,  Mi-  ArtVm 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  point 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Settel’s  letter  is  in  its 


Magazine  Editor,  Winnipeg  Fre"  Press,  tgji  He  raises  the  issue  of  the  strug- 
■  gle  between  the  Arabs  and  Zionists, 

Says  Dr.  Ellis  Erred  which  I  purposely  did  not  discuss  in 
In  Egyptian  Details  His  contention  that  the  “Arab  patri- 


(Continued  on  page  71) 


more  value  to  the  preservation  of  life  proposal  to  alleviate  the  extent  of  such 
than  would  be  a  stetement  that  stereo-  reduction.  I  want  to  call  your  par- 
typers  going  out  in  rainy  weather  are  ticular  attention  to  the  fact  as  appears 
ex^sed  to  the  danger  of  pneumonia,  from  the  quoted  section,  that  except 
Getting  away  from  the  stereotypers  for  such  consolidations  or  mergers, 


the  editorial  contract  and  has  made  no  of  Nov.  26,  dealing  with  Egypt  and 
proposal  to  alleviate  the  extent  of  such  Palestine,  have  several  inaccuracies. 


reduction.  I  want  to  call  your  par-  La  Bourse  Egyptienne,  Cairo’s  lead- 
ticular  attention  to  the  fact  as  appears  i^g  French  daily,  was  inaccurately  re- 
from  the  quoted  section,  that  except  ferred  to  as  La  Egyptian  Bourse.  It 


and  their  exposure  to  the  danger  of 
catching  pneumonia,  and  reverting  to 
the  typesetters  who,  we  are  told,  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  Lad  poison¬ 
ing  and  lead  intoxication,  let  me  offer 
a  bit  of  reassurance  by  my  own  state- 


the  employment  and  tenure  of  em- 


is  neither  the  “greatest”  nor  the  “most 
up-to-date”  newspaper  of  Egypt. 


ployment  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  These  adjectives  would  more  aptly  fit 


the  employer. 


the  daily  Al  Ahram,  which  has 


May  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  state-  daily  circulation  of  over  80,000  and 
mg  and  lead  intoxication,  let  me  offer  ment  of  your  editorial  that  the  man-  siiecial  bureaus  and  correspondents 
a  bit  of  reassurance  by  my  own  state-  agement  violated  a  contract  which  it  every  part  of  the  world.  Al  Ahram 
ment  that  the  men  in  our  plants  found  to  be  onerous  is  without  founda-  jg  regarded  as  The  Times  of  the  Near 
Dandle  more  type  metal  in  a  day,  man  tion  in  fact.  I  think  an  immediate  cor-  Pagf  La  Bourse  Eevntienne  on  the 
or  man  than  typesetters  handle  in  rection  should  be  made.  Xr  hand  is  put  Tu^bH  skeleton 

ini»  25  years  dur-  M.  C.  Meigs,  staff,  and  depends  wholly  on  Reuters 

which  I  have  been  with  our  com-  Publisher,  Chicago  Evening  g,.d  Havas  for  its  foreign  news.  As 

ny,  WG  have  not  had  a  singlo  casG  AmGrican.  fVio  eJetor  n^kwenarwir  fn 


for  man,  than  typesetters  handle  in  rection  should  be  made, 
six  months.  And  in  the  25  years  dur-  M.  C.  Meigs, 

ihg  which  I  have  been  with  our  com-  Publisher,  Chicago  Evening 

Pany,  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  American, 

of  lead  poisoning — and  some  of  the  ■ 

above-mentioned  men  have  been  with  XJUr. 

us  almost  as  long  as  I  have.  AnOthei  Olty  td.  JlltS 

In  closing,  may  I  with  due  respect,  "Blind"  Quer’v  Racket 
also  call  censure  upon  yourselves  for  „  on  t  u 

heading  your  article  “Lead  Poisoning  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  would  like 

Printing  Menace”— a  heading  which  to  add  my  protest  to  that  of  Don  Culli- 
I  am  sure,  vou  will  „nnr,  «xxn-’  "'ore,  Wichita  Eagle,  on  the  “blind” 


ction  should  be  made.  other  hand  is  put  out  by  a  skeleton 

M.  C.  Meigs,  staff,  and  depends  wholly  on  Reuters 

Publisher,  Chicago  Evening  g,.(j  Havas  for  its  foreign  news.  As 

American.  sister  newspaper  to  the  English- 

■  language  daily  Egyptian  Mail,  it  is 

another  City  Ed.  Hits  merely  an  echo  of  that  paper. 

Q|.  ^  D  1  i  ^  take  issue  with  Dr.  Ellis  s  bald 

[51ina  yU©ry  itaCKCt  statement  to  the  effect  that  Nimr 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  would  like  Pasha,  editor  of  Al  Mokattam,  is  the 

ndd  mv  nrotost  tn  that  nf  TV^n  Piilli-  oldest  editor  in  Egypt  and  at  the 


;r 


I  morn  mtrniTi,  rnriifx  nn  ino  niinn  Same  time  One  of  itS  “sagest  stateS- 

1  am  sure,  you  will  agree  upon  sec-  on  me  oiina  ,  ^  ^  ®  ^  Egypt’s 

ond  thought,  is  entirely  unwarranted.  Query  racket.  ^  ^  .  ,  Sth  F^X  would  n^eJen  vef^^^^^ 

A  Hovt  T  fvv  a  recent  query  to  this  desk  read  f  ourin  r^siaie  wouiu  not  even  veniurt 

Vice-President  TTnite,?  ImfrioU  “Peoria  Woman  Tops  3,000  Entries  in  to  call  Nimr  a  statesman  at  all.  His 

Metals  Com’n  Nationwide  Contest.”  She  got  honor-  record,  for  which  there  is  neither 


Metals  Corp’n. 


record,  for  which  there  is  neither 


Meigs  Says  Dailies 
Didn't  Break  Contract 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  is  always 
unfortunate  when  an  editorial  writer 

attempts  to  criticize  either  a  union  ^  ,  .|i^.  i  j  'P  /\viv. 

01  the  management  of  a  newspaper  lie  S  IxlSgUSteu,  1 OO,  Dr.  Ellis  states  that  Roman  Slobodin 

without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  D,,*  nitrr  Frti'tnrc  is  the  correspondent  for  the  INS  and 

I.  your  issue  of  Dec.  10,  under  the  *  Gershon  Agronsky  represents  the 

eading.  Another  Strike,”  you  have  To  EIditor  &  Publisher:  Like  City  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency.  In  fact, 
P/'uted  an  editorial  in  which  you  .say  Editor  Don  Cullimore  of  the  Wichita  the  INS  is  represented  by  Mr.  Agron- 
mat  the  management  of  the  Chicago  Eagle,  I,  too,  am  disgusted  with  the  sky,  and  the  JTA  by  Mr.  Slobodin. 
nerald  &  E.rnmijier  and  the  Chicago  query  angle,  but  from  the  other  side  Dr.  Ellis  states  that  Canon  Bridge- 


able  mention  as  did  about  500  others,  space  nor  time  to  describe,  belies  the 
We  have  notified  this  outfit  that  any  ue^ripho^-  ^ 

more  such  misrepresentations  will  re-  ,  ^‘Us  writes:  ^ere  are  ten 
suit  in  our  refusal  of  charges.  newspapers  in  Palatine,  all  pub- 

George  Van  Gundy  fished  in  Jersualem.  That  is  incor- 
City  Editor,  Peoria  Star.  Davar  the  Hebrew  Labor  daily. 


Dr.  Ellis  writes:  “There  are  ten 
daily  newspapers  in  Palestine,  all  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jersualem.”  That  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Davar,  the  Hebrew  Labor  daily, 
and  Doar  Hayoin  are  published  in 
Tel  Aviv. 

Dr.  Ellis  states  that  Roman  Slobodin 
is  the  correspondent  for  the  INS  and 
Gershon  Agronsky  represents  the 


Dr.  Ellis  states  that  Canon  Bridge- 


Ameriran  signed  a  guild  contract  pro-  of  the  fence.  The  city  editors  have  man  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral  is  the 


correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 


viding  for  “job  security.”  made  me  so.  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 

You  say,  “The  pact  was  concluded  I  do  not  blame  him  and  his  brother  Canon  Bridgeman  is  the  sub-corres- 

bIA  j  ®  strike  vote  by  the  city  editors  for  waxing  wrathy  over  pondent  of  the  London  Times;  whose 

RUiid.  and  it  included  a  provision  that  the  “blind”  query,  which,  upon  inves-  full-time  correspondent  in  Palestine 

ne  guild  called  ‘job  security.’  Its  tigation,  stinks  to  high  heaven.  Some  is  Mr.  MacCarthney.  The  latter,  like 


*  The  Publisher 

L  Just  Smiled  and 
Q  Chatted 

f  There  was  a  time  when  the 

•  stereo  foreman  was  jittery 
I  when  the  big  boss  visited  his 
Jj  department,  but  now  his  man- 
r  ner  showed  more  plainly  than 

words  that  he  is  pleased. 

L  Stereo  foreman  thanks  the 
f  change  to  Certifieds  and  re- 
L  marks  to  himself  how  a  better 
r  looking  paper  breeds  better 
J*  feeling  all  around. 

«  For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
I  Certified  Mats,  made  in  eU.S.A. 

[CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORATION 

M  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
[  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISH 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Let's  Be  Constructive 
WE  DON’T  want  to  appear  to  be  lec¬ 
turing  anybody,  but  this  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  newspaper  promotion.  It  is  a 
point  publishers  as  well  as  promotion 
people  ought  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind.  That  is,  that  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  has  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  the  individual  newspaper  that  em¬ 
ploys  it,  but  to  all  newspapers.  Con¬ 
structive  newspaper  promotion  bene¬ 
fits  not  only  the  Morning-Evening 
Gazette,  but  every  newspaper  in  the 
country.  And  with  the  problems 
newspapers  have  ahead  of  them,  con¬ 
structive  promotion  is  the  only  kind 
they  can  afford. 

Promotion  becomes  less  constructive 
the  more  it  becomes  competitive. 
And  that’s  our  complaint — voiced 
only  in  a  desire  to  be  constructive — 
against  a  little  folder  issued  by  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  A  well  put  to¬ 
gether  job,  this  folder  analyzes 
Lowell’s  newspapers,  their  circula¬ 
tion,  linage  and  pulling  power.  The 
argument  is  quite  convincing.  But 
it  is  entirely  competitive.  Because 
of  which,  for  us  at  least,  it  loses  its 
force.  Instead  of  selling  us  on  Lowell 
as  a  market  and  the  Sun  as  a  me¬ 
dium.  it  lets  us  in  on  what  is  purely 
a  local  fight.  And  space  buyers,  we 
fear,  have  little  interest  and  less  time 
for  such  sport. 

Competitive,  too,  but  in  somewhat 
different  vein,  is  a  little  folder  that 
reaches  us  from  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  In  the  last  election,  it  seems, 
the  News  opposed  California’s  pro¬ 
posed  ham  ’n’  eggs  pension  plan  ($30 
every  Thursday) — and  the  proposal 
was  defeated.  Despite  which,  a  flyer 
seems  to  have  been  circulated  re¬ 
cently  called  “Whose  is  the  Ham  ’n’ 
Eggs  Audience?”  which,  the  News 
feels,  was  deliberately  aimed  at  it. 

The  News’  folder  is  in  answer  to 
this  “conspicuously  anonymous” 
folder.  “Now,”  says  the  News,  “we 
wouldn’t  accuse  our  competition,  in¬ 
dividually  or  collectively,  of  giving 
us  this  intended  dig.  Lord  knows 
they’re  having  enough  other  worries 
and  troubles  during  this  parlous  year. 
(Linage  losses.)  At  the  same  time, 
we  can’t  conceive  of  anyone  else 
who’d  be  interested.  It’s  good  fun — 
these  verbal  socks — but  to  be  clean 
fun  there  must  be  truth  in  the 
punches,  and  that  isn’t  the  case  here.” 

The  News’  folder  is  well  written. 
It  packs  a  punch.  Every  other  state¬ 
ment  is  a  rib,  direct  or  indirect,  at 
the  competition.  It  makes  lively 
reading;  any  fight  does.  But  when 
it’s  all  over,  what  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  served?  Or  have  all 
these  verbal  socks  merely  left  all  the 
papers  a  little  bruised  and  battered? 
See  what  we  mean? 

Markets  Are  People 

“PEOPLE,”  says  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  “make  a  market.” 
And  the  people  in  the  Cedar  Rapids 
territory,  the  Gazette  holds,  make  up 
Iowa’s  richest  market.  The  Gazette 
puts  its  argument  together  in  a  fine 
little  folder,  neatly  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  conveniently  plastic  bound. 
It  tells  the  Gazette’s  story  about  the 
Eastern  Iowa  market  which  it  covers, 
and  the  Gazette’s  story  about  itself, 
all  of  which  makes  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  for  space  buyers. 
A  smart  little  touch  is  the  memo 
bound  onto  the  front  cover,  “After 


you  read  this,  please  file  it  under  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.” 

Wright  Named  in  Passaic 
J.  NEWMAN  WRIGHT,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  news  staff, 
has  been  appointed  promotion  man- 
ager  of  the 
Passaic  Herald- 
News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Howard 
Herty,  resigned. 
Mr.  Wright 
joined  the  Daily 
Herald  news  staff 
in  February, 
1923,  serving  un¬ 
til  1932,  after 
which  he  was 
successively  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ruth¬ 
erford  Republi¬ 
can  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  returned  to 
the  Herald-News  in  December,  1936, 
as  a  member  of  the  news  staff  and 
legislative  correspondent. 

Mr.  Herty  is  now  in  Los  Angeles 
with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s  pub¬ 
licity  department. 


J.  Newman  Wright 


One  for  the  Ladies 

AT  LAST  someone’s  done  something 

bright  with  a  questionnaire!  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  made  a 
survey  among  its  women  readers  to 
find  out  (1)  what  they  want  most  for 
Christmas  (within  reason);  (2)  what 
Times  features  they  look  at  first; 
(3)  what  clothing  they  expect  to  buy 
before  the  year  end;  and  (4)  what 
furniture  they  intend  to  buy  next. 

“One  for  the  Ladies”  the  question¬ 
naire  is  called,  and  the  title  is  fit¬ 
tingly  given  to  an  attractive  booklet 
compiled  by  Robert  Baxter,  chief  of 
the  Times  research  department,  re¬ 
porting  the  results.  Editors  of  the 
Times  and  those  who  buy  advertising 
space  in  it,  especially  local  mer¬ 
chants,  should  find  the  results  highly 
informative  and  helpful. 

Visually,  the  questionnaire  sheet  is 
colorful  and  attractive,  unusual  for 
questionnaires.  Neat  little  humorous 
cartoons,  used  as  spots,  enliven  it. 
The  form,  too,  is  unusual — and  we 
note  that  the  Times  has  copyrighted 
it.  It  folds  up  into  a  business  reply 
self-mailer,  easy  for  the  customers 
to  return.  Of  20,000  questionnaires 
distributed,  something  better  than  8% 
were  returned — which  is  regarded  as 


an  ample  sample.  Questionnaires 
were  distributed  by  insertion  into  the 
paper,  apportioned  among  the  city’s 
delivery  districts  in  the  same  ratio 
as  each  district’s  circulation  to  the 
total  circulation. 

Heralding  a  second  questionnaire 
just  sent  out,  to  deal  with  automo¬ 
biles  and  clothes  mainly,  an  off¬ 
side  sub-head  on  the  one  for  the 
ladies  says  “We’ll  ask  the  gentlemen 
later.” 

An  unusual  job  all  around,  some  of 
the  customers’  replies  deserve  men¬ 
tion,  too.  For  Christmas,  21%  of  the 
ladies  want  clothes;  and  of  these,  23% 
want  fur  coats.  Some  of  them  said 
they  would  be  happy  with  world 
peace,  health  or  a  job.  And  one  lady 
wants  a  baby — but  the  Times,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  is  not  doing  anything  about 
it;  that,  evidently,  will  be  one  for  the 
gentlemen. 

One  for  Philadelphia 

AND  WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject,  of 

questionnaires,  we  must  mention 
one  used  not  long  ago  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Bulletin  distributed  small  ques¬ 
tionnaire  cards  in  local  theatres 
headed  “Your  Advice  Will  Be  Ap¬ 
preciated,”  asking  patrons  to  check 
the  newspaper  they  read  regularly 
and  then  the  one  in  which  they  would 
most  likely  see  the  theatre’s  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Attached  to  each  card  was  a  small 
pencil  —  which  not  only  made  the 
card  easy  to  use,  but  serv^  also  as  an 
attention-getter. 

This  survey,  incidentally,  was  an 
excellent  example  of  a  promotion  that 
more  than  paid  its  way.  The  Bulletin 
undertook  it  as  an  answer  to  theatre 
demands  for  publicity,  the  Bulletin 
following  a  no  publicity  policy  despite 
the  fact  that  competing  papers  use 
theatre  publicity.  Results  of  the  sur¬ 


vey  enabled  the  Bulletin  to  shov 
reader  interest  counts  for  more 
publicity,  and  also  that  it  had  gs 
a  leading  position  in  theatre  adv. 
ing. 

City  Folks 

FROM  our  Canadian  friends,  M 

Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  comes  a  b  j 
let  calculated  to  stir  up  an  argu.: 
among  the  farm  journal  people. 
Star  holds  that  city  folks  make 
best  customers,  hence  urban  circ 
tion  is  the  most  productive  fw 
vertisers — and  the  Star’s  circuls 
is  88.5%  urban.  Whatever  the  nn 
of  the  urban  versus  rviral  arguis 
the  booklet  is  neatly  done  and  bn 
and  effectively  to  the  point. 

Beauty  in  Buffalo 

CASIMER  ZWIERZYNSKI  is 

doubtedly  a  man  to  be  envied,  t 
promotion  manager  of  the  Pc: 
Everybody’s  Daily  in  Buffalo  and 
has  just  finished  conducting  : 
paper’s  annual  search  for  the  r. 
beautiful  Polish  girl  in  America. 
contest  lasted  seven  weeks,  du 
which  the  judges  pored  over  olL 
photos.  Sixty-three  were 
from  these  photos  to  go  to  Buffalo 
the  semi-finals.  The  judges 
a  Polish  beauty  queen  who  now '4! 
ceives  a  free  trip  to  Poland  an: 
role  in  a  Polish  movie.  Nice  po¬ 
tion  work.  Oh,  by  the  way,  the 
ner’s  name  is  Hedwige  Bienko 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

■ 

$5,000,000  FOR  NEEDY 

The  New  York  Times  annou: 
this  week  that  its  Hundred  Need. 
Cases  Fund,  established  in  1912. 
the  late  Adolph  Ochs  has  passed 
$5,000,000  mark.  The  1938  total 
Dec.  14  was  $103,623.05. 


TOP  SCHEDULES 
FOR  1939! 


1^  ()W  is  the  time  to  make  certain 
that  your  circulation  figures  will 
show  an  upswing  in  1939.  A  rising 
circulation  trend  means  more  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  and  top  schedules. 

Publishers  Service  Company’s  mas¬ 
ter  fashioned  contest  plans  guarantee 
new  home-delivered  circulation  in 
volume.  No  risk,  gamble  or  cash  in¬ 
vestment  are  entailed.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  on  request  wire  or  write  today. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

•’...A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 
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What  Our 
Readers  Soy 

continued  from  jKtge  69 

the  British  Government  does  not  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  to  combat  a 
few  students.  The  record  is  clear, 
and  tragically  full  of  evidence,  that 
Arab  residents  of  all  parts  of  Pales¬ 
tine  are  in  armed  revolt;  frequently 
in  pitched  battles  with  the  British 
troops.  These  troops  have  searched 
scores  of  Arab  villages,  with  rough 
methods  which  the  Arabs  and  many 
British  civilians  call  “atrocities”;  and 
many  hundreds  of  Arab  farmers  have 
been  executed  or  imprisoned. 

That  Syrian,  Irakian  and  Suadian 
Arabs  have  rushed  to  the  help  of  their 
Palestine  brothers  is  also  of  record. 
In  ominous  truth,  all  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Arab  nations  have  officially  pledged 
their  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arabs— 100,000  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  are  Christians. 

In  eight  weeks  of  research  in  Pales¬ 
tine  this  year  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
Italian  support,  since  the  cessation  of 
the  famous  broadcasts.  I  did  find  that 
all  classes  of  Arabs,  and  all  resident 
non-Jewish  Americans,  were  on  the 
Arab  side  of  the  issue. 

Many  sober  observers  think  that 
this  situation  is  leading  up  to  a  Pan- 
Arab  war  against  the  British.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  unwise  for  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  struggle  by  regarding  it 
as  the  work  of  a  few  “bandits”  and 
“terrorists.” 

As  to  Mr.  Settel’s  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  my  detailed  state¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  are 
mostly  matters  of  opinion.  I  still 
think  that  La  Bourse  Egyptienne  is 
the  livest  Cairo  paper;  though  I  should 
have  mentioned  Al  Ahram  and  lesser 
papers.  I  attempted  no  catalogue  for 
Egypt. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  my  first  of 
many  visits  to  Egypt,  I  deemed  Nimr 
Pasha  the  sagcst  Cairo  editor  I  met; 
and  the  years  have  but  strengthened 
that  conviction;  which  is  shared,  I 
know,  by  veteran  American  residents 
of  Egypt.  Mr.  Settel’s  other  points 
are  too  minor  to  mention. 

William  T.  Ellis, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

■ 

Head  on  Drug  Ad 
Story  Erroneous 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Give  us  a 
break  mister!  On  page  11  of  your 
Dec.  3  issue  there  is  a  head  that  reads 
“3014%  of  drug  ads  found  question¬ 
able,”  on  an  ETC  story. 

However  if  I  read  the  story  itself 
correctly  it  means  that  3014%  of  all 
“questionable”  ads  found  were  drug 
ads,  not  that  3014%  of  all  drug  ads 
were  questionable.  My  belief  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
referred  to  appear  to  total  100  for  the 
entire  paragraph. 

Believe  it  or  not,  many  of  us  sub¬ 
mit  all  copy  to  our  Proprietary  Asso¬ 
ciation  Advertising  Review  Commit¬ 
tee  and  accept  any  suggested  changes. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  this  was  just 
an  error  due  to  too  quick  scanning  of 
the  story  by  the  head  writer,  but 
really  we  are  not  quite  that  bad. 

Sidney  B.  Jewett, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Blos.ser 
Company. 

VAN  HORN  PROMOTED 

H.  F.  Van  Horn  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  News-Sentinel,  Benn  Kin- 
ovsky,  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Van  Horn,  with 
the  Sentinel  since  1927,  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  contact  man  since 
June,  1937. 


H.  H.  Irish,  Dayton 
Business  Mgr.,  Dies 

Harry  H.  Irish,  55,  for  the  past 
three  years  business  manager  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  died 
Dec.  8,  at  his  farm  home  near  Hol¬ 
comb,  N.  Y.  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
a  year. 

Mr.  Irish  was  born  in  Attica,  Mich. 
While  working  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  he 
attended  Kalamazoo  College.  On  fin¬ 
ishing  his  studies  there,  he  accepted 
a  post  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times, 
later  becoming  circulation  director. 

After  a  period  with  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Times,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
director  of  circulation  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Journal.  Three  years  later  he 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the  old 
New  York  Evening  World  but  later 
returned  to  the  Journal.  Col.  Frank 
Knox  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
made  him  suburban  and  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Mr.  Irish  left  the  Daily  News,  joined 
the  business  department  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  then  became  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  and  office  manager  at  the 
Washington  Post.  When  Capt.  Lewis 
B.  Rock  took  over  the  Journal -Herald 
newspapers,  he  offered  the  circulation 
managership  to  Mr.  Irish.  Later,  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  ability 
in  the  managerial  field,  he  was  made 
business  manager. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Beatrice; 
two  sons,  Kenneth,  of  Kalamazoo  and 
Paul,  of  Buffalo;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Nelson,  of  Kalamazoo;  three 
grandchildren;  one  brother;  and  one 
sister. 


DEWITT  MASTERS,  64,  publisher. 
Perry  (Mo.)  Enterprise  since  1899, 
died  in  that  city  Dec.  5.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  on  the  Bowling 
Green  (Mo.)  Times  and  purchased 
the  Enterprise  in  1899. 

Charles  Towner  Root,  89,  former 
president  of  United  Publishers  Corp., 
publishers  of  trade  periodicals,  died 
Dec.  13  in  a  private  hospital  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  retired  in  1924 
Dean  S.  Farley,  43,  co-founder  and 
vice-prc.sident  of  Flint  (Mich.)  News- 
Advertiser,  died  Dec.  8  in  Tuscon. 
Ariz. 

John  Perrin  Ragsdale,  27,  of  the 
McCann -Erickson  Agency  of  New 
York,  died  Dec.  9  of  leukemia  at  his 
home  in  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Cecil  E.  Elliott,  53,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Logansport  (Ind.)  Morning 
Press,  died  there  Dec.  9  after  a  long 
illness.  In  his  17  years  with  the  Press 
he  had  been  city  editor  and  adver¬ 


tising  manager.  He  became  business 
manager  following  the  death  of 
William  H.  Kerrigan,  publisher,  in 
April. 

Charles  H.  Sandkam,  56,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  an  executive  of 
Standard  Statistics  Co.  died  Dec.  13  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  office  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Sandkam,  was  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Chicago  before  he  went 
to  New  York  in  1918  to  join  the  New 
York  Tribune  circulation  department. 
After  that  daily’s  consolidation  with 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1924,  Mr. 
Sandkam  continued  as  circulation 
manager.  He  was  honored  in  March, 
1925  by  400  friends,  associates,  news 
dealers  and  distributors,  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  part  in  making  the 
consolidated  newspaper  a  success.  He 
left  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1926  and 
later  joined  Standard  Statistics. 

William  J.  Farrell,  33,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  department,  died  Dec.  7,  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  began  his 
carrer  as  scholastic  spiorts  editor  of 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times.  He 
had  been  with  the  Press  10  years,  first 
writing  sports  and  later  transferring 
to  auto  advertising. 

Miss  Lida  Rose  McCabe,  73,  author, 
art  critic  and  first  woman  reporter 
to  go  to  the  Klondike,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  several  months,  died  Dec.  9 
at  the  Madison  Square  Hotel,  New 


York.  Leaving  the  Klondike  she  went 
to  Paris  as  correspondent  for  Amer- 
icna  Press  Assn.,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune.  She  wrote  special  articles 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  Times  and 
the  Sun. 

John  Courtnay  Frederick  Mill,  55, 
financial  editor  of  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  from  1920  until  his  recent  retire¬ 
ment  because  of  ill  health,  died  Dec. 

10  in  London. 

Perry  Newberry,  68,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  once 
publisher  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
Wave,  died  Dec.  7  at  Carmel,  Cal.  He 
was  an  author  and  formerly  served 
as  Carmel’s  mayor. 

CHARLES  w!  CLOGSTON 

Charles  W.  Clogston,  51,  copy 
reader,  Minneapolis  Star  and  former 
editor  of  Terre  Haute  Post,  died  Dec. 

11  at  his  Minneapolis  home  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  started  his  career  with 
the  Terre  Haute  Star  and  later  became 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  Post,  re¬ 
maining  there  until  1916  during 
which  time  he  conducted  an  expose 
that  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  a 
score  of  politicians.  He  then  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Post  as  feature  and  po¬ 
litical  writer.  A  few  years  later  he 
joined  the  Denver  Express  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  1931  he  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  as  a  copy  reader 
later  serving  as  night  editor,  remain¬ 
ing  there  until  1936  when  he  joined 
the  Star. 


WhaVs  that  they 
say  about: 

“AN 

ELEPHANT 

NEVER 

FORGETS?” 


Thai  veiicruhle  ohi  Moiinluiii  of  Mfiiior>,  .Vli-<ler  I’acliydcrm  ha» 
traditionally  hoai>ted  the  reputation  of  never  forgetting.  Scienre  says 
it  just  isn’t  true.  We  suggest  that  sueh  laurels  go  to  the  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  -and  is  own  Editorial  Staff. 

Months,  years,  after  an  article,  a  helpful  squih.  a  new  idea,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  statistical  fact  has  appeared  in  our  columns,  grateful  sub¬ 
scribers  write  in  to  thank  us  for  a  check-hack  or  a  memory-flash  that 
solved  a  vital  problem. 

The  editorial  staff  is  equally  long-menioried.  It  builds  TODAY’S 
live  news,  data  and  ideas  on  the  successes  or  failures  of  a  generation 
gone.  This  means  a  close  approximation  of  infallibility.  If  its 
something  you  should  know,  past  or  present,  you’ll  find  it  in  Editor 
&  Pi^BLisiiKR  at  the  very  split-second  it’s  needed. 

Readers  always  REMEMBER  to  express  their  gratitude.  For  ex¬ 
ample: — 


“I  suppose  you  know  what  a  swell  job  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  your  Market  Guide  is.  It  alone,  is  well  worth  the  price 
of  admission  and  is  a  ‘must  have’  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  know  about  newspaper  situations  anywhere.” 


NOTE- — MARKET  GUIDE  U  INCLUDED  tn  a  rnlMcriptlon  to  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Many  readers  think  It  la  weU  worth  the  subscription  price— ALONE. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TimeH  Building  Times  Square  New  York 
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EDITOR  6c  publisher! 

November  Linage  in  Leading  Cities  L 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  lee. I 


AKRON.  OHIO 

19.^8  1937  Gain  or  Loss 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

1938  1937  Gain  or  laiss 


Tiincs-lVc'ss  . (e) 

Beacon  Journal  . (cl 

Tinies-Press  . (S) 

Beacon  Journal  . (S) 


.  656,173  . 

1.177.981  1,161.249  16,732  G 

.  237,453  . 

180.503  . 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

Grand  Tot.al  . 


1.177.981  1,817.422  6.19.441  L 

180.503  237.453  56,950  1, 

1,358,484  2,054,875  696,391  L 


Knickerlxickcr 

Tiincs-Lnion 

*Time'-Union 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

News.  ,  (el  700.064  668.708 

. (ml  525.396  543.316 

_ (SI  186,444  218.851 


31.356  G 
17,920  L 
32,407  L 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Snnday  . 

Grand  Tot.al  . 


1.225,460  1.212.024  13,436  G 

186.444  218,851  32.407  L 

1.411,904  1,430,875  18,971  L 


Journal 

Tribune 

Journal 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 


(ml 

.368,616 

369.81.8 

1,252 

L 

.(el 

397,941 

398.494 

553 

L 

.(SI 

63.388 

54,085 

9,303 

G 

Total 

n.aily  .. 

766,557 

768.362 

Total 

Sunday 

63..388 

54,085 

(irand 

Total  . 

829,945 

822,447 

ASHEVILLE,  N. 

c. 

. (ml 

.361,23.3 

377.152 

365.029 

.384.253 

Citizen 

Times  . . 

. (SI 

110,699 

112.992 

Daily  .. 

726.262 

761,405 

Total 

Sunday 

110,699 

112,992 

( irand 

Total  . 

8.36,961 

874,397 

1.805  L 
9,303  (i 
7,498  G 


15,919  L 
19.224  L 
2,293  L 


35,143  L 
2,293  L 
37,436  L 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


...(el 

555.199 

501,535 

Journal  . 

...(cl 

784,193 

677.246 

Constitution  . 

_ (ml 

607.325 

535,879 

*.\merican  . 

...(S> 

172.178 

199,199 

(Journal  . 

(  onstitution  . 

...(SI 

..(Sl 

231.283 

222,918 

203,166 

239.520 

Total  Daily  .  — 

1,946,717 

1,714,660 

Total  Sunday  . . 

626.379 

641,885 

Grand  Total  , . . 

2.573,096 

2,3.56,545 

53.664  G 
106,947  G 
71,446  G 
27,021  L 
28.117  G 
16,602  L 


232,057  G 
15.506  L 
216,551  G 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


I*rcss-L*nion  . (ml  378.914  419,525 

Press-L’nion  . (Si  68.038  64,779 


40,611  L 
3,259  G 


Grand  Total  .  446.952  484,304  37,352  L 

Press-Union  morning;  and  eveninR  sold  in  combination, 
l.in  Kc  of  morning  edition  shown. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Ww^-Post  . (el  871.991  975.368  103,377  L 

Sun  . (e)  1.229,495  1.272.906  43.411  L 

Sun  . (ml  560.005  562.289  2.284  L 

•.\meiican  . (S)  267.465  334,974  67,509  L 

ySnn  . (S)  464,112  518,589  54,477  L 


Total  Daily  .  2.661.491  2,810,563  149,072  L 

Total  Sunday  .  731,577  853,563  121,986  L 

tirand  Total  .  3.393,068  3,664,126  271,058  L 


BANGOR,  MAINE 


Commercial  . (e>  227.542  228,275  733  L 

News  . (ml  3,10.757  372.671  41,914  L 

Grand  Total  .  558,299  600,946  42,647  L 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


AKf-Ilerald  ... 
Xews  . 

. (ml 

417,547 

417,175 

.372  G 

. (el 

683.718 

668.620 

1 5,098  G 

Post  . 

. (el 

400,780 

397.111 

.1.669  (1 

(News  &  Age  Herald.  (Sl 

275,498 

271,945 

3,553  G 

•  Total  Daily  .. 

1.502,045 

1,482.906 

19.139  G 

Tot.'il  Sunday 

275.498 

271,945 

3.553  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,777,543 

1,754,851 

22,692  G 

Kecord  . 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

. (ml  409,160  302,663 

106,497  G 

\nurican  . 

. (e) 

393.002 

311,188 

81,814  G 

i  ilol>e  . 

. . . .  (mel 

677.683 

628,220 

49.463  G 

Herald-'l  raveler 

..  (mel 

1,004,921 

950,475 

54,446  G 

Post  . 

525,745 

543.155 

17,410  L 

Transcript  .... 

. (el 

278,849 

299,539 

20,690  L 

‘.Advertiser  .... 

. fSl 

190,850 

216,668 

25,818  L 

filobc  . 

. (Sl 

303,198 

352,788 

49,590  G 

(Herald  . 

. (SI 

.142.430 

344,295 

1,865  L 

I'.ist  . 

. (Sl 

100.877 

106.193 

5,316  L 

Total  Daily  .. 

.3.289.360 

3.035,240 

254,120  G 

Total  Sunday 

9.37.355 

1..01 9.944 

82.589  L 

(irand  Tidal 

4.226,715 

4.055,184 

171,531  G 

G1oI>€  (m&e) 

sold  in 

combination 

only.  Herald  linage 

'ihown. 

Tra\€lcr  sold 

in  combination  with  Sunday  llerabl. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Oiurier-Exprcss  . (m)  570.021  6.11.858  81,837  1. 

News  . (e)  1,053.777  1,130.605  76.828  L 

Times  . (e)  470.281  645,437  175.156  L 

"Courier- Express  ..(S)  260,601  263.303  2.702  L 

rTimes  . (S)  123.316  163.8.16  40,520  L 


Total  Daily  .  2.094.079  2.427.900  .1.11.831  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  .183.917  427.1.19  4.1.222  1, 

Grand  Total  .  2,477,996  2,855,039  .177.04,1  L 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Coiirier  . (e)  677.510  704,547  27,037  L 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  shown. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

•  '•arctic  . (el  509,680  ... 

Gazette  . (S|  108.666 


tirand  Total  .  618.346 


Xew’S  . (e)  625,715  .  . 

(Ibscrver  . (ml  555.127  .  . 

-News  . (S)  89.166  . 

Observer  . (SI  190.694  . 

Total  Daily  .  1.180.842  . 

Total  Sundav  .  279.860  .  . 

Grand  Total' .  1,460,702  . 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Times  . (ml  329.4.14  317.249  12,185  t. 

.News  . (el  371.497  369,314  2.183  G 

I'rec  Press  . (el  4,10.850  387.954  42.896  (1 

Times  . (S)  100,05.1  105.051  4,998  1, 

Free  Press  . (SI  204,948  174.825  30,123  G 


Total  Daily  .  1.131.781  1.074.517  57,264  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  .105.001  279.876  25,12.5  (1 

Grand  Total' .  1.436,782  1.354.393  82..189  G 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune  . (ml  1.166.476  1.142.584  2.1.892  (1 

Herald  Examiner  ...(m)  226.9.13  607.424  380,491  1, 

t Daily  News  . (el  1.109.337  1,106,9.16  2,401  G 

American  . (e)  739.221  680.229  58.992  ti 

Times  . (e)  581.4.14  594,0.18  12,604  1, 

Tribune  . (SI  636.0.16  641.599  5.563  1, 

•Herald  K.v.aminer  ...(S)  261.69.1  291.956  30,263  1, 

Times  . (S)  69,630  85,379  15,749  L 


Total  Daily  .  3.82.1,401  4.131.211  307.810  1, 

Total  .Sunday  .  967,359  1,018,934  51,575  I, 

Grand  Total  .  4.790,760  5,150,145  359,385  1, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (ml  500.468  529.4.19  28.971  I, 

Post  . (el  682.732  707.851  25.119  1, 

Times-Star  . (e)  947,384  943.046  4,338  G 

t-F.nquircr  . (S)  460,325  462,379  2,054  1, 


Total  Daily  .  2,130.584  2,180,336  49,752  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  460.325  462.379  2.054  L 

Grand  'Fotal  .  2,590,909  2,642,715  51,806  I, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (ml  664.292  768.228  103.936  1, 

News  . (el  609.357  742.224  132,867  1, 

Press  . (el  970,865  1,179.111  208,246  L 

"tPlaiii  Dealer  . (S)  443,397  498,905  55,508  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,244.514  2.689.563  445,049  1, 

Total  Snnday  .  443,397  498.905  55,508  1, 

(irand  Total  .  2,687,911  3,188,468  500,557  1, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (el  999.205  1,068,665  69,460  1, 

Citizen  . (el  533,047  584.207  51.160  1, 

Ohio  Stale  Journal...  (m)  261,004  267,099  6,095  1, 

Disp.atch  . (SI  208,350  294,654  86,304  1, 

Citizeti  . (.SI  142.643  . 

Ohio  Slate  Journal. ..  (Sl  72,184  .  . 

St.ar  . (Si  45,151  51.399  6,248  1, 


Total  Daily  .  1.793.256  1.919.971  126,715  L 

Total  Snnday  .  468.328  346,053  122,275  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,261,584  2.266.024  4,440  L 

Citizen,  Sunday,  and  Ohio  State  Journal.  Sunday,  first 
liublicatioii  Xov.  6,  1938. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Xews  . (ml  742,093  671.499  70,594  G 

Times-llerald  . (cl  1.061.226  997,081  64.145  G 

Disiatch  Journal  . (el  497,960  . 

Journal  . (el  592,548  . 

Dispatch  . (el  240,299  . 

tXewrs  . (SI  276.222  .328.691  52.469  L 

Times-llerald  . (SI  302.223  295.265  6.958  G 

Disjiatch  . (SI  56,330  . 


Total  Daily  .  2..301.279  2.501.427  200,148  1, 

Total  Snmlav  .  578,445  680,286  101.841  L 

Grand  Total  .  2.879.724  3,181,713  301.989  1, 

The  Dispatch  merged  with  the  Journal  ettective  July  1, 
1938.  Paper  now  known  as  Dispatch  Journal. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (ml  364.280  .380.676  16,396  1, 

Herald  . (el  623.946  707,352  83,406  1, 

Xews  . (el  860,58.3  971.949  111.366  L 

Jourtml  . (SI  107.647  115.714  8,067  L 

News  . (SI  130,511  133.154  2,643  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,848.809  2,059.977  211.168  L 

Total  Snnday  .  238.1.58  248.868  10.710  L 

Grand  Tot.il  .  2,086,967  2,-308,845  221,878  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News - (ml  316,220  .342.59.3  26,373  1, 

Post  . (el  838.098  900.274  62,176  1, 

Rocky  Mt.  Xews - (SI  81,750  67,555  14,195  (1 

Post  . (SI  193,039  232,045  .39,006  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.154,318  1,242,867  88.549  L 

Total  Sund.ty  .  274.789  299,600  24,811  1, 

Grand  Total  .  1,429,107  1,542,467  113.360  I, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  . (ml  412.485  385.1.30  27.355  G 

Tribune  . (el  537.089  571,928  34.839  1, 

Register  . (S}  196,181  216,581  20,400  1, 


T<>t.al  Daily  .  949.574  957.058  7.484  L 

Tot.al  Snnday  .  196.181  216.581  20.400  1, 

Grand  Tot.il  .  1,145,755  1,173,639  27,884  1, 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . (el  748.956  822.791  73,835  L 

Free  Press  . (ml  618,247  623,394  5.147  I, 

Xews  . (el  1,240.219  1,409.524  169.305  L 

•Times  . (SI  287,567  356,099  68.532  1, 

Free  Press  . (SI  235,416  238.9.50  3,5.34  L 

tXcws  . (SI  451,903  490,840  38,937  1, 


Total  Daily  .  2,607.422  2.855,709  248,287  I, 

Total  Snnd.ay  .  974.886  1,085,889  111,003  1, 

Grand  Total  .  3,582,308  3,941,598  359,290  I, 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Herald  . (ml  308.345  . 

Sun  . (el  366,551  . 

Hcrald-.Siin  . (SI  82,343  . 


Tot.al  Daily  .  678.896 

Total  .Sunday  .  82,34.3 

Grand  Total  .  757,2.39 


Times  . 

....(ml 

353.942 

364,480 

10.5381- 

Herald  Post  ... 

_ (e) 

431,076 

450.162 

19.0861 

Times  . 

....(S) 

257,265 

171,519 

85,7460 

Tola!  Dailv  , . 

785,018 

814,642 

29.624  L 

Total  Sunday 

257.265 

171,519 

85,7460 

(irand  Total  . 

1,042,283 

986,161 

56.122  0 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald 

. (el 

455.808 

524.569 

68.761 L 

Times  . 

. (el 

479,234 

540,33.3 

61.099L 

Dispatch  Herahl 

....(SI 

242.662 

210.215 

32,4470 

Total  Dailv  . , 

935.042 

1.064,902 

129,8601 

Total  Sunday 

242.662 

210,215 

32,447  0 

Grand  Tot.a1  . 

1,177,704 

1,275,117 

97,413  1, 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . 

....(ml 

494,217 

526.570 

.32,353  L 

Press  . 

. (el 

674.242 

778,328 

104,0861 

Courier  . 

.... (Sl 

137,526 

139,420 

1,894  L 

Press  . 

....(S) 

121.647 

120,346 

1,3010 

Total  Dailv  . . 

1,168.459 

1.304.898 

136,4391 

Total  Sundav 

259,173 

259,766 

593  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,427,632 

1,564,664 

137.0321, 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

llerald«.\ews  ... 

. (e) 

422,027 

435,145 

13,1181 

FLINT.  MICH. 

. (el 

919,615 

....(Sl 

132,622 

1.052.237 

—  -  — 

— 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette 

...  (ml 

377,506 

360.864 

16.6420 

Xews-Sentinel  . 

.  ...(el 

835,350 

898,818 

63,468  L 

Journal  Gazette 

. (S) 

173,456 

214,876 

41,420 L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1.212,856 

1,259,682 

46,826 L 

Total  Sunday 

173,456 

214.876 

41,420  L 

Grand  Total 

1,386,312 

1,474,558 

88,246  L 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . 

. (ml 

291.367 

260,706 

30,6610 

Star-Telegram  . 

648.214 

593,138 

55,076  0 

Press  . 

. (el 

376,605 

376.095 

510  0 

Star-Telegram 

. (Sl 

153,990 

159,190 

5,200 L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,316.186 

1,229,939 

86,247  0 

Total  Sunday 

153,990 

159,190 

5.200  L 

(irand  Total 

1,470,176 

1,389,129 

81.0470 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

kcview-Star  . . , 

. (c) 

399,214 

371,446 

27,768  0 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . 

. (el 

527,347 

478,992 

48,3550 

Bee  . 

. (S) 

125,124 

120,670 

4,4540 

Grand  Total 

652,471 

599,662 

52,8090 

GLENS 

FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  . 

444.961 

471.877 

26.916  L 

Post-Star  (m)  and  Times  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

of  Post-Star  is  given. 

GREENSBORO.  N 

.  c. 

328,306 

. (el 

283^.516 

. (S) 

126,617 

611„822 

-  — 

- - 

Total  Sunday 

126,617 

7.18  43Q 

HARRISBURG. 

PA. 

Patriot  . 

542,612 

537,099 

5.5130 

Telegraph  ... 

. (e) 

455,328 

505,618 

50.290  L 

Grand  Total 

997,940 

1,042,717 

44.777  L 

The  News  (el  carries  the  same  amount  of  advert isiog  as  , 
the  Patriot  (m). 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Couraiit  . (ml  409,800  413,204  3.4041 

Times  . (el  1,107,427  1,079,829  27,5980 

Courant  . (S)  314,99  1  297,122  17.8690 


Total  Daily  .  1,517,227  1.493.033  24,1940 

Total  .Sunday  .  314.991  297,122  1  7.8690 

Grond  Total  .  1,832,218  1,790,155  42,0630 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  886.287  868,990  17.297G 

Post  . (ml  531,518  541,731  10.213  L 

Press  . (el  491,9.3  4  4  9  5,38  4  4..350L  i 

Chronicle  . (SI  283.349  312,497  29,1481-  I 

•'Post  . (SI  255,451  222,119  33.332  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,908,839  1,906,105  2,7340 

Total  Snmiay  .  538.800  534.616  4,184  0  , 

Grand  Total  .  2,447,639  2,440,721  6,9180 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA.  I 

-Vdvertiser  . (e)  417,30.3  I 

Her.ild  Dispatch  ....(ml  398.282  I 

Herald  Advertiser ....  (S)  129,188  * 


Tobal  Daily  .  815..585 

Total  Sunday  .  129.188 

Grand  Total  .  944,773 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  . (el  933,301  991,358 

Star  . (m)  604,160  621,092 

Times  . (el  703.757  767,467 

tStar  . (SI  .348.431  388.647 


58,0571- 
16.9321- 
63,710  L 
40,216  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,241.218  2,379,917 

Total  Sunday  .  348.431  388,647 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2,589,649  2,768,564 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Time.s-Union  . (ml  561,457  584,365 

Journal  . (el  590,239  553,171 

Times-Union  . (S)  222,507  221,489 


1.38,6991 
40,2161- 
178,9151  t 


22.908  L 
37.0680 

1,018  (J 


Tot.al  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

Grand  Total  . 


1,151,696  1,137,536 
222,507  221,489 

1,374,203  1,359,025 


14,160  G 

1,018 G  i 

15,178  0  ; 
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November  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 


. (e) 

334.188 

385.812 

51,624  L 

Post  . 

....(m) 

354,443 

438,533 

84,090  L 

Grand  Total  , 

688,631 

824,345 

135,714  L 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA 

. (e) 

627,208 

748,606 

121,398  L 

Tribune  (e)  .sold  in  combination  with  Democrat 

(m). 

KANSAS 

CITY,  MO. 

. (e) 

343,380 

304,191 

39,189  G 

. (e) 

792.252 

872,713 

80,461  L 

....(m) 

685.921 

738.453 

52,532  L 

. (S) 

103.460 

112,559 

9.099  L 

Star  . 

- (S) 

387,970 

401.673 

13,703  L 

1,.821.553 

1.915,357 

93.804  L 

491,430 

514,232 

22.802  L 

(irand  Total  . 

2,312,983  : 

2,429,589 

116,606  L 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

....(in) 

430,886 

507,042 

76,156  L 

. (e) 

498.105 

637,250 

139.145  L 

. (S) 

112.264 

120,375 

8,111  L 

Xews-.Sentinel 

. (S) 

166.956 

192,591 

25,635  L 

Total  l>aily  . . 

928,991 

1,144,292 

215.301  L 

279.220 

312.966 

33,746  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,208,211 

1,457,258 

249,047  L 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

_ _ _  fm) 

819.671 

798.406 

21.265  G 

. (m) 

409.796 

437,526 

27,730  L 

...  (m) 

1.069,500 

1,082.230 

12.730  L 

ller.ald  Express 

. (e) 

833.532 

985,868 

152,336  L 

. (e) 

379.486 

.361.061 

18.425  G 

•ExaniituT  . 

. (.S) 

427.662 

448.779 

21,117  L 

tXimes  . 

....  (S) 

428,133 

443.753 

15,620  L 

Tot.il  Daily  . . 

3.511.985 

3,665,091 

153,106  L 

Total  Sunday 

855,795 

892,532 

36.737  L 

Grand  'I'otal  . 

4,367,780 

4,557,623 

189,843  L 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal 

840,690 

860.988 

20.298  L 

Times  . . 

. (e) 

825,635 

857,955 

32.320  L 

Courier  Journal 

. (S) 

343,744 

404,084 

60.340  L 

Tol.iI  Dailv  .. 

1.666..325 

1,718.943 

52,618  L 

Total  .Sunday 

343.744 

404.084 

60.340  L 

Grand  Total  . 

2.010.069 

2,123.027 

112,958  L 

MANCHESTER.  M 

1.  H. 

Union-Leader 

. (c) 

499.282 

516,589 

17.307  L 

Union  (m)  and  Leader 

(e)  sold  in 

combination.  Linage 

of  Union  (m)  is 

shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal,  (ml 

746..386 

817,130 

70,744  L 

Press- Scimitar 

. (e) 

490.413 

474.264 

16,149  G 

tCorantercial  Appeal . .  (S) 

.331.891 

349,350 

17,459  L 

Total  Daily  . , 

•  1.236,799 

1,291.394 

54,595  L 

Total  Sunday 

331,891 

349,350 

17,459  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,568,690 

1,640,744 

72,054  L 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . 

789.533 

778,729 

10.804  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

563,509 

584,470 

20.961  L 

Herald . 

. (S) 

227,218 

239,200 

11.982  L 

News  . 

. (S) 

154.478 

139,744 

14,734  G 

Total  Dailv  . 

1,353.042 

1,363,199 

10,157  L 

Total  Sunday 

381,696 

378,944 

2,752  G 

Grand  Total 

1,734,738 

1,742,143 

7,405  L 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

•Sentinel  . 

380,190 

627,096 

246,906  L 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

1,111.467 

1,123,824 

12,357  L 

Leader  . 

. (el 

178,713 

185,253 

6.540  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

470.268 

656.814 

186,546  L 

f'News-Sentinel 

. (S) 

164.027 

227,669 

63,642  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

359,563 

343,332 

16,231  G 

Total  Dailv  . 

2,140,638 

2.592,987 

452.349  L 

1  otal  Sunday 

523,590 

571,001 

47,411  L 

^•ran<i  Total 

2,664,228 

3,163.988 

499,760  L 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 

Journ.il  . 

. (e) 

749,752 

655,026 

94,726  G 

Tribune  . 

. (d) 

601,756 

648,830 

47,074  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

533.601 

400.549 

1.33,052  G 

Jfiurnal  . 

. (S) 

154,583 

168,638 

14,055  L 

rrihune  . 

. (S) 

304,897 

321,009 

16,112  L 

Total  Dailv  . 

1.885,109 

1,704.405 

180.704  G 

Total  Sunday 

459,480 

489,647 

30,167  L 

Grand  Total 

2,344,589 

2,194,052 

150,537  G 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

B*.c  _ 

. (e) 

343,587 

335,290 

8,297  G 

Star  . 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Garette . 

i-a  Presse . 

La  Patrie  . 

ILrald  . 

. (e) 

. (e) 

(e> 

474,963 

962,207 

118.131 

237.075 

91,738 

483.529 

973,214 

141,509 

190.980 

98.269 

8,566  L 
11,007  L 
23,378  L 
46,095  G 
6,531  L 

La  l*atrip  . 

. (S) 

Total  Daily  . 
lotal  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

3,031.865 

91,738 

3,123,603 

3,066.893 

98.269 

3,165,162 

35,028  L 
6,531  L 
41,559  L 

Press 

MUNCIE,  IND 

Star  . 

Star  .... 

...(S) 

91 ’.479 

9r,892 

413  L 

.r^Lal  Daily  .... 
l^otal  Sunday  . . 
Gratnl  Total 

926,182 

91,479 

1,017,661 

974,374 

91.892 

1,066,266 

48.192  L 
413  L 
48,605  L 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 


1938 

1937  Gain  or  l^ss 

Ledger  . 

. . .  .(m) 

340,335 

348,539 

8,204  L 

....(e) 

1,384,187 

1,383.945 

242  G 

Star  Eagle  . 

....(e) 

510,354 

463.554 

46.800  G 

Call  . 

....(S) 

234,505 

224.618 

9.887  G 

Ledger  . 

....(S) 

139,561 

147,250 

7,689  L 

Total  Dailv  . . . 

2,2.14,876 

2.196,0.18 

38,8.18  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

374,066 

371,868 

2,198  G 

(irand  Total  .. 

2,608,942 

2,567,906 

41,036  G 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  , 

. . . .  (m) 

319,047 

318.579 

468  G 

Register  . 

. (e) 

729,085 

712,5.14 

16.551  G 

Register  . 

....(S) 

167,385 

164.956 

2.429  G 

Total  Dailv  . . . 

1.048.132 

1.031.113 

17,019  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

167,385 

164.9,56 

2,429  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,215,517 

1,196,069 

19,448  G 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

LA. 

Times-Picaynne  . 

. . . .  (m) 

988.899 

927.811 

61,088  G 

Tribune  . 

.  ...(m) 

223,761 

440,327 

216.566  L 

Item  . 

. (e) 

600.628 

567,989 

32,6.19  G 

State.s  . 

. (e) 

538,602 

510,914 

27,688  G 

Times-Picaviine  & 

States  . 

....(S) 

.167.829 

401.408 

3.1,579  L 

t  Item-Tribune 

....(S) 

300.589 

346,875 

46,286  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,351.890 

2,447.041 

95,151  L 

Total  Sunday 

668,418 

748,283 

79,865  L 

( irand  Total  . 

3,020,308 

3,195,324 

175.016  L 

NEW 

YORK,  N. 

Y. 

Times  . 

. . . .  (m) 

1,131,831 

1,136,709 

4.878  L 

Herald  Tribune  . . 

....  (m) 

802,994 

819„126 

16,332  L 

News  . 

. . . .  (m) 

1,364,010 

1,357.268 

6,742  G 

Mirror  . 

....(m) 

328,849 

358.299 

29.450  L 

Journal- American 

....(el 

707,429 

756.309 

48.882  L 

fsun . 

. (e) 

1,102,249 

1,156,082 

53,833  L 

World-Telegram 

. (e) 

1,070.857 

1.070.4.14 

423  G 

Post  . 

. (el 

553,273 

7.12.197 

178,924  L 

**Tournal-American  ..(S) 

.137,411 

355,3.17 

17,926  L 

Times  . 

. (SI 

898.446 

843,849 

54,597  G 

Mirror . 

. (SI 

161.567 

145. .163 

16,204  0 

News  . 

. (SI 

565,729 

567.385 

1,656  L 

tllerald  Tribune 

....(S) 

571.382 

618,712 

47,3.10  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

7.061.490 

7,386,624 

325,134  L 

Total  Sunday 

2.534,535 

2.530,646 

3,889  G 

(irand  Total  . 

9,596,025 

9,917,270 

321,245  L 

BROOKLYN.  N. 

Y. 

. (el 

699,759 

763.494 

63.735  L 

l-agle . 

. (S) 

146,922 

140,923 

5,999  G 

Grand  Total  . 

846,681 

904.417 

57,736  L 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

. (el 

649,120 

687,191 

38,071  L 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  ... 

. (el 

466.176 

503.570 

37..394  L 

Tribune  . 

. (el 

839,462 

795,943 

43.519  G 

Tribune  . 

. (SI 

177,932 

145,483 

32,449  G 

Total  Dailv  . . 

1.305.638 

1,299.513 

6,125  G 

Total  Sunday 

177.932 

145,483 

32,449  G 

<  irand  Total  . 

1,483,570 

1,444,996 

.18,574  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . . . . , 

462.823 

449,639 

13.184  G 

Times . 

. (e) 

563,2.58 

621,005 

57,747  L 

Oklahoma  News 

. (e) 

295,391 

407,515 

112,124  L 

Oklahoman  . 

. (SI 

200.334 

230,699 

30,365  L 

Oklahoma  News 

. (SI 

118,486 

124,092 

5,606  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,321,472 

1,478.159 

156.687  L 

Total  Sunday 

318.820 

354,791 

35,971  I, 

Grand  Total  . 

1,640,292 

1,832,950 

192,658  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

VV'^orld  Herald  .. 

. (el 

700,964 

739,712 

38.748  L 

tWorld-IIerald  . 

. (SI 

255.268 

268,493 

13,225  L 

Gr.-ind  Total 

956.2.12 

1,008.205 

51,973  L 

World-Herald  sold  in  morninR-evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  sliown. 


PEORIA,  ILL 


Joiirns'il-Transcript 

...(d) 

673.507 

698.029 

24.522  L 

Star  . 

....(e) 

653.125 

699,462 

46.337  L 

Journal -Transcript 

...(S) 

1.33,120 

146,859 

1 .3.739  L 

Star  . 

. . . .  (S) 

109,320 

134.299 

24.979  L 

Total  Dailv  ... 

1,. 326,632 

1.. 397.491 

70.859  L 

Total  Snndav  . 

242.440 

281.158 

.38.718  1, 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,. 569,072 

1,678,649 

109,577  L 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. 

Evening  bulletin 

....(cl 

1.104.367 

1.097.000 

7,367  G 

Inquirer  . 

. . . .  (ml 

717.784 

871,211 

15.3.427  L 

News  . 

_ (cl 

310,243 

302.198 

8.045  G 

Evening  I*ul»hc  I.edger  (e) 

993.678 

1.062.190 

68,512  L 

Record  . 

. . . .  (m) 

500.977 

652,123 

151.146  L 

Inquirer  . 

....(S) 

552.789 

607.817 

55.028  L 

t  Record  . 

....(S) 

413.828 

422,176 

8,348  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

3.627.049 

3,984.722 

357,673  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

966.61 7 

1,029.993 

63.376  L 

Grand  Total  .  . 

4,593,666 

5,014,715 

421,049  L 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic  . 

. . .  .(ml 

437,660 

457.05.3 

19.. 39.3  L 

(iazette . 

. (el 

697,955 

706.047 

8.092  L 

Republic  . 

....(S) 

298.904 

282,770 

16.134  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1,1.35,615 

1,16.3.100 

27.485  L 

Total  Sunday  , 

298,904 

282,770 

16,1.34  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,434,519 

1,445,870 

11,351  L 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . . 

. (el 

731.020 

967.207 

236.187  L 

Post-Gazette  _ _ 

. . . .  (ml 

641,409 

677,937 

36,528  L 

Press  . 

. (el 

1.068,663 

1,290.063 

221,400  L 

*Sun-Telcgraph 

....(S) 

280,483 

.349.435 

68.952  L 

t  Press  . 

....(S) 

330.252 

386,962 

56.710  L 

Total  Daily  . , . 

2.441.092 

2.9.35,207 

404.115  L 

Total  Sunday 

610,735 

736,397 

125,662  1, 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,051,827 

3,671,604 

619,777  I, 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


1938 

19.J7  Gain  ur  Loss 

Bulletin  . 

.... (e) 

1,103,2(»6 

1,076.544 

26.662  G 

Journal  . 

.  ...(m) 

471,034 

428.005 

43,029  G 

Journal  . 

219,565 

203,471 

16,094  G 

Total  Daily  , , . 

1,574,240 

1,504,549 

69.691  G 

Total  Sunday 

219.565 

203,471 

16,094  (; 

(irand  Total  . . 

1,793,805 

1,708,020 

85,785  G 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

682.282 

640,504 

41,778  G 

Times  . 

....  (m) 

612,751 

622.548 

9,797  L 

Kagic  . 

. (S) 

.34.425 

4.3,.345 

8,920  L 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,295,0.3.3 

1,263.052 

31.981  G 

Total  Sunday 

34.425 

43..345 

8,920  L 

(irand  Total  . 

1,329,458 

1,306,397 

23,061  G 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News-Leader  . . . 

. (e) 

1,007,959 

1,018.48.3 

10.524  L 

Times- Disil)atch  .. 

609.141 

56.3.155 

45.986  G 

Times-Dis|>atch  . 

. (S) 

260,376 

257.869 

2,507  G 

Total  Dailv  .. 

1.617.100 

1.581,638 

35.462  G 

Total  Sunday 

260.376 

257.860 

2,507  G 

(irand  Total  . 

1,877,476 

1.839,507 

37,969  G 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  . 

235,603 

240.949 

5,346  L 

World-News  .... 

. (e) 

456.564 

46.3.883 

7.319  L 

Times  . 

. (.S) 

160,812 

171,726 

4,914  L 

Total  Dailv  .. 

092.167 

704,832 

12,665  L 

Total  Sunday 

166,812 

171.726 

4.914  L 

Grand  Total  . 

858.979 

876,558 

17,579  L 

ROCHESTER.  N 

.  Y. 

Times-l'nion  .  . . . 

. (e3 

897.200 

1.013.152 

115.952  L 

Democrat  it  Chronicle  (m) 

860,280 

957,978 

97,698  L 

_ 

194.4.V) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S) 

289.882 

287,171 

2,711  G 

Total  Daily  .  . 

1,951,910 

1.971.130 

19.220  L 

Total  Sunday 

289.882 

287,171 

2,711  G 

(irand  Total  . 

2,241,792 

2.258. .301 

16,509  L 

News  new  paper. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Regi>ter-Repiil>lic 

. .  . . (e) 

541.219 

605,077 

63.858  L 

Star  . 

424,648 

438,819 

14,171  L 

Star  . 

. (.S) 

104,7.37 

126.746 

22.009  L 

Total  D.ii!v  .  . 

965.867 

1.043,896 

78.029  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

104,737 

126,740 

22.009  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,070,604 

1,170,642 

100,038  L 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

JTnion  . 

262.951 

231.399 

.31.5.52  G 

lUe  . 

842,139 

855,2.39 

13.100  L 

Union  . 

. Sj 

144,028 

170.656 

26,628  L 

Total  Daily 

1.105,090 

1.086.63.4 

18,452  G 

Total  Sunday 

144.028 

170.656 

26,628  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,249,118 

1,257,294 

8.176  L 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

TEXAS 

I.ight  . 

. (e) 

518.26.3 

536,419 

18,156  L 

Express  . 

311.479 

303,104 

8,375  (i 

Xews  . 

. (e) 

605.969 

628,230 

37,739  (i 

’Light  . 

. (S) 

284.466 

358.9.39 

74,473  L 

Express  . 

. (S) 

221.352 

206.176 

15,176  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,495.711 

1.467.75.3 

27.958  G 

Total  Sunday  . .  . 

S05.SI8 

565.115 

59.297  L 

Grand  Total  _ 

2,001,529 

2,032,868 

31,339  L 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  . . 

. .  (m) 

505,987 

443.358 

62.629  G 

Sun  . 

..(e) 

454,364 

458.123 

.3.759  L 

Tribune  . 

.  .(e) 

751.119 

720,789 

30.330  G 

1^11  ion  . 

..(S) 

229,051 

234.880 

5,829  L 

Sun  . 

.  .(S) 

87,490 

80,903 

6,587  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,711.470 

1,622.270 

89.200  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

.316,541 

315.783 

758  G 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,028,011 

1,938,053 

89,958  G 

SAN 

FRANCISCO, 

CALIF. 

Chronicle  . 

.  .  Cm) 

531.176 

550,758 

19,582  L 

Examiner . 

.  .(ill) 

795.615 

735,335 

60,280  G 

Call-Bulletin  . 

...(e) 

052.780 

683,730 

30.950  L 

News  . 

...(e) 

705,957 

865.467 

159,510  1, 

Chronicle  . 

.  (S» 

209.183 

211,671 

2,488  L 

'Examiner  . 

.  .(S) 

,381.508 

410,569 

29,061  L 

Total  Daily  .  .  . . 

2.685.528 

2.8.35.290 

149,762  L 

Total  .Sunday  . . . 

590.691 

622,240 

31, .549  1. 

Grand  Toteil  .  . . . 

3.276.219 

3,457,5.30 

181,311  L 

Chronicle  includes 

Valley 

edition. 

SCHENECTADY, 

N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

. .  (m) 

704,747 

808.749 

104,002  L 

ITnion  Star . 

...(e) 

660,070 

767,999 

107,920  L 

Grand  Total  .  .  .  . 

1,364,826 

1„376,748 

211,922  L 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . 

. .  (m) 

561.518 

5.3.3.270 

28,248  G 

Times . 

...(e) 

862.539 

99.3,749 

131,210  L 

Scrantonian  . 

..(S) 

224.105 

236.004 

11,899  L 

Total  Dailv  .... 

1.424,057 

1,527.019 

102,962  L 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

224.105 

236.004 

11.899  1. 

Grand  Total  . .  . . 

1,648,162 

1,763,023 

114.861  L 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I’ost-Tntelligcncer 

. .  (m) 

453.309 

424,084 

29,225  G 

.Star  . 

...(e) 

330.006 

235,543 

94.46,3  G 

Times  . 

...(e) 

809.750 

788,561 

21.189  G 

*  Post -Intelligencer 

.  .(S) 

217.254 

276.178 

58.924  L 

Times  . 

,  .  .(.S) 

214.584 

195.174 

19,410  G 

Total  Daily  .... 

1, 593.005 

1,448.188 

144.877  G 

Total  Sunday  .  .  . 

4.31.838 

471.352 

39.514  I, 

t irand  Total  .... 

2,024,903 

1,919,540 

105,363  G 

H-inncr  . . . . 
Ti-iinessean 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Oregonian  . 

lournal  . 

. . .  (m) 
....(e) 

521.182 

751.685 

494,503 

770,575 

26,679  G 
18,890  L 

. (e) 

481,238 

358,849 

122.389  G 

Xews-Telegram  . . 

.  ..  .(e) 

307.2.39 

.3.32.493 

2.5.254  L 

. (ni) 

439,803 

421.810 

17,993  G 

••Oregonian  . 

...(S) 

285,068 

267,228 

17,840  G 

. (S) 

203,194 

144.103 

59,091  G 

tjonrnal  . 

...(S) 

128,838 

159,309 

30,471  L 

921.041 

780.659 

140,382  G 

Total  Daily  _ _ 

1.580,106 

1.597,571 

17,465  L 

f  . 

203.194 

144,103 

59,091  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

41.3.906 

426,5.37 

12,631  L 

1.124,235 

924,762 

199,473  G 

(irand  Total  . . . 

1,994,012 

2.024.108 

30,096  L 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Journal  . M)  379.531  373,167  6.364  0 

Tribune  . (e)  307.784  313.497  5,713  L 

Journal  . (.S)  75,586  86,649  11,063  L 


Total  Daily  .  687,315  6.86,664  651  G 

Total  Sunday  .  75,586  86,649  11,063  1. 

(:r.and  Tot.al  .  762,901  773,313  10,412  1. 
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SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

J938  1937  Gain  or  I/><!s 

News-Times  . (e)  408.256  474.294  66.038  L 

Tribune  . (e)  597.598  668.706  71,108  L 

Newrs  Times . (S)  64,174  65,161  987  L 

Tribune  . (S)  95.764  92,656  3.108  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,005.854  1,143.000  137,146  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  159.938  157.817  2,121  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,165,792  1,300,817  135,025  L 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  . .  (m)  351.544  369.471  17.927  L 

Cnronide  . (e)  594.597  639.039  44,442  L 

Press  . (e)  195.008  226,162  31,154  L 

tSp<Aesman-Review  ..(S)  191,828  204,482  12,654  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,141,149  1,234.672  93.523  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  191.828  204,482  12.654  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,332,977  1,439,154  106,177  L 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILL. 

State  Journal  . (d)  450,673  . 

State  Register . (e)  515.241  .  . 

State  Journal  . (S)  135,240  .  . 

State  Register  . (S)  149.697  . 


Total  Daily  .  965,914  .  . 

Total  Sunday  .  284,937  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,250.851  . 

ST.  LOUIS.  HO. 

Globe-Democrat  . (m)  684,068  693,578  9,510  L 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  891.633  941.628  49.995  L 

Star-Times  . (e)  617.529  661,290  43.761  L 

tGlobe-Democrat  . (S)  293.365  313.778  20.413  L 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  368.414  396.169  27,755  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,193  230  2,296.496  103.266  L 

Total  Sunday  .  661.779  709,947  48,168  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,855,009  3,006,443  151,434  L 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . (m)  734.646  588.627  146,019  U 

Dispatch  . (e)  775.117  673  776  101.341  G 

Pioneer  Press  . (S)  165,200  167.763  2.563  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.509.763  1,262.403  247.360  G 

Total  Sunday  .  165.200  167,763  2.563  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,674,963  1,430,166  244,797  G 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  635.928  746.048  110.120  L 

Herald  . (e)  742.429  661.467  80.961  G 

Post-Standard  . (m)  495.464  531.702  36.238  L. 

•American  . (S)  158.311  215.661  57.270  L 

Herald  . (S)  90.721  94.272  3.551  L 

Post-Standard  . (S)  86.993  95.298  8.305  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,873  821  1.939  218  65.397  L 

Total  Sti-day  .  336.105  405  231  69.126  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,209.926  2,344,449  134,523  L 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune  . (e)  489.047  516.961  27.914  L 

Times  . (e)  396.251  435.321  39.070  L 

News-Tribune  . (S)  145.726  128,700  17.026  G 


Total  Daily  .  885.298  952.282  66.984  L 

Total  Sunday  .  145,726  128,700  17,026  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,031.024  1,080,982  49,958  L 

TOLEDO.  OMIO 

Times  . (m)  161.719  116.194  45.525  G 

Blade  . (e)  961,464  919.522  41,942  G 

News-Bee  . (e)  .  474.302  . 

Times  . (S)  272.293  275.412  3,119  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.123.183  1.510.018  386.835  L 

Total  Sunday  .  272,293  275.412  3.119  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.395,476  1,785.430  389,954  L 


TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 

1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 


Globe  &  Mail  . (ml  643,563  594,197  49.36SG 

Star  . (e)  1,352.232  1,436.931  84.699  L 

Star  . (w  )  99,314  116.466  17,152  L 

Telegram  . (e)  1,147,971  1,326,766  178.795  L 


Grand  Total  .  3.243,080  3,474,360  231,280  L 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times  . (el  787,354  693.622  93.732  G 

Times-Advertiser  ....(S)  76.867  73,036  3,831  G 


Grand  Total  _ _ _  864.221  766,658  97,563  G 


Trenton  Evening  Times  &  State  Gazette,  morning,  are  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  Evening  Times  is  given.  Both  of 
these  editions  are  published  only  five  days  of  each  week. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 


Record  . 

. . . .  (m) 

634,508 

646.987 

12.479  L 

Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (e). 
of  Record  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Linage 

Tribune 

. (e) 

525,134 

544,334 

19,200  L 

World 

, (m) 

522.925 

493.533 

29.392  G 

Tribune 

. (S) 

152.869 

121,889 

30,980  G 

World  . 

. (S) 

195.583 

205,300 

9,717  L 

Total 

IWly  .. 

1,048,059 

1,037,867 

10,192  G 

Total 

Sunday 

348,452 

327,189 

21,263  G 

Grand 

Total  . 

.  1,396,511 

WASHINGTON.  1 

1,365,056 

D.  C. 

31,455  G 

Herald 

540,745 

544,639 

3.894  L 

Post  . . 

692.439 

637.502 

54,937  G 

News  . . 

. (e) 

546.436 

558  560 

12.133  L 

Times 

. (e) 

959.161 

971.0.14 

11.873  L 

Star 

. (c) 

1,664,583 

1,625.106 

39.477  G 

Herald 

. (S) 

344,338 

434.789 

90,451  L 

+St.tr  . 

. (S) 

450.483 

512.264 

61.781  L 

Post  . . 

. (S) 

279,038 

281,287 

2.249  L 

Total 

Dailv  , , 

4.403.364 

4,316.850 

66.514  G 

Total 

Sunday 

1.073.840 

L228..140 

154.481  L 

Grand 

Total  . 

5.477,223 

5.565.190 

87,967  L 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  IN.  Y.l  GROUP 


Mainaro"eck  Times  . . 

(e) 

190.208 

186.482 

3.726  G 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  . . . 

(e) 

526,432 

425,841 

100,591  G 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . 

(e) 

486,780 

471,121 

15,659  G 

Ossining  Citizen* 

Register  . 

(e> 

194.646 

196.082 

1.436  L 

Port  Chester  Item  . . . 

(e) 

32.1.667 

320  4.19 

3.228  G 

Tarrytown  News  .... 

(e) 

195.149 

195,417 

268  L 

Yonkers  Ileral-i- 

Statesman  . 

,(el 

427.725 

409.803 

17.922  G 

White  Plains  Reporter 

.(e) 

532.942 

534.378 

1.4.16  L 

Peekskill  Star  . 

.(e) 

272,999 

279.268 

6.269  L 

Gtand  Total  . 

3,150,548 

3,018.831 

131.717  G 

WICHITA.  KAN. 

Beacon  . 

.(e> 

554.824 

626.344 

71,520  L 

Eagle  . 

(m) 

341.221 

342.274 

1.053  L 

Eagle  . . 

.(r) 

427.294 

457  779 

30,485  L 

**  Beacon  . 

(S) 

214.672 

218.5.14 

3  862  I, 

Eagle  . 

(S) 

149  279 

127.910 

21.369  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,323.339 

1.426.397 

10.1.058  L 

Total  Sunday  .... 

363.951 

346.444 

17,507  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,687.290 

1.772.841 

85,551  L 

WINSTON-SaieM, 

N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel  . 

.(e) 

396.364 

30S.762 

Journal  &  Sentinel  . , 

(S) 

132.255 

702.126 

13?  2S5 

Grand  To*iil  . 

834.381 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss  | 


Telegram  . (ml  598,200  541.186  57,014  G 

Gazette  &  Post . (el  693,220  642.118  51,1020 

Telegram  . (S)  187,613  189.058  1,445  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,291,420  1,183  304  108,1160  ' 

Total  Sunday  .  187,613  189  058  1,445  L  ; 

Grand  Total  .  1,479,033  1,372,362  106,6710  j 

Gazette  changed  to  Gazette  &  Post  beginning  Oct.  1,  1938. 
Post  discontinued  Sept.  30,  1938. 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (e)  801,756  851.95  5  50,199  L 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (S)  165,798  193,212  27,414  L 

Grand  Total  .  967.554  1,045,167  77,613  L 


FigHrct  Supplied  by  PublUhurs  C 

BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 

Home  News  . (e)  268,023  247,798  20,225  0  A 

Home  News . (S)  99,764  84,994  14,7700  b 


Grand  Total  .  367,787  332,792  34,995  0 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN.  K 

Kansan  . (e)  259,504  283.661  24,157  L  ! 


Kansan  . (S)  111,783  103,922  7,8610 

Grand  Total  .  371,287  387,583  16,296  L 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  405,790  442.260  36.470  L 

■Mercury  . (m)  425,460  448,840  23,380  L 

Standard-Times  . (S)  52.234  41.202  11,032  0 

Total  Daily  .  831.250  891.100  59,850  L 

Total  Sunday  .  52.234  41.202  11,032  0 

Grand  Total  .  883,484  932,302  48,818  L 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS 
WEEK"— NOVEMBER,  1938 

—AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  —  45.333  lines  and 
“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage —  14.232  lines  is  included  in 
the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Times 
Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit  Times.  Milwau¬ 
kee  News  Sentinel,  New  Yo-k  Journal  Ameriean,  Pittsburgh 
Snn-Telegrapli,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  American, 
Washington  Herald. 

—AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 42.444  lines;  COMIC 
WEEKLY  Linage — 15,232  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  l-'rancisco  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

••“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage- 45.333  lines  in  the  ' 
Buffalo  Courier  Express.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Houston 
Post,  Minneapolis  Journal.  Nashville  Tennessean;  42,444 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage — 26.416  lines  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  Journal, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald.  Boston  i 
Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit 
TJews.  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  Minneaiiolis  Tribune.  New  Orleans  Item 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  Washington  Star:  21.445  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times,  Portland  Journal,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


CNPA  Handled 
$92,760  in 
Political  Ads 

7,275  Separate  Orders  of 
22  Campaigns  Sent  to 
700  Newspapers 

The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  handled  $92,760.02 
worth  of  political  advertising  in  the 
last  five  months  for  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  state,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  association. 

This  volume  of  business  entailed 
the  preparation  of  copy,  insertion  or¬ 
ders,  gathering  of  tear  sheets  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  7,275  separate  releases  of 
o(^y  to  more  than  700  newspapers  in 
the  state.  Twenty-two  campaigns 
were  handled,  and  there  were  62  dif¬ 
ferent  release  dates  for  the  various 
advertisements. 

CNPA  Program  Croditod 

While  some  of  the  advertising  was 
local — Los  Angeles  coimty  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area — contracted 
for  by  candidates  in  certain  districts, 
the  largest  proportion  was  for  state¬ 
wide  distribution.  Credit  for  the 
large  volume  of  business  was  given  to 
the  CNPA,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
instituted  a  program  of  co-operation 
with  agencies,  representatives,  and 
individual  advertisers  in  order  that 


more  newspapers  could  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  ads. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  cam¬ 
paigns,  it  was  necessary  to  handle  the 
advertising  three  ways.  One  was  a 
regular  agency  commission,  plus  a 
commission  to  the  association  or  au¬ 
thorized  representative  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  verification  costs.  Where 
the  entire  cost  of  production  was 
borne  by  the  advertiser,  there  was  no 
deduction  made  by  the  CNPA,  and 
where  the  association  handled  the 
production,  distribution  and  payment 
without  reimbursement  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  there  was  a  15%  charge  to  the 
publisher. 

By  using  these  methods,  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  especially  those  of  small 
dailies  and  weeklies,  received  much 
more  advertising  than  they  would 
have  if  the  agencies  and  individuals 
had  been  faced  with  the  costly  de¬ 
tails  of  distribution.  Insertion  orders 
ranged  frMn  1,504  for  one  proposition, 
to  only  101  for  another.  Each  cam¬ 
paign  had  to  have  a  separate  list  of 
papers  for  checking  purposes. 

CONWAY  TO  GRISWOLD 

James  P.  Conway,  formerly  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  joined  Glenn  Griswold 
Associates,  public  relations  counsel¬ 
lors.  Mr.  Conway  is  in  charge  of  the 
firm’s  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Gri.swold 
recently  resigned  as  publisher  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  to  organize  a  publicity 
firm. 


INTRODUCE  NEW  GAS 

Chicago,  Dec.  15 — New  Stanolind 
Gasoline,  lowest  priced  gas  offered  for 
sale  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
was  announced  today  in  a  one-time 
advertisement  in  1,553  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  The 


announcement  will  also  appear  in 
193  other  daily  and  weekly  papers  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  when  distribution  is  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  Wesley  I.  Nunn, 
advertising  manager.  The  ad  features 
an  increase  in  Octane  rating  of  Stano¬ 
lind.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

HOES 

Complete  Line  for  Every 

Operation  from 

Lock-up  to  Press 

■  !R _ <1: 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

0  ’ 

MONARCH  n 

makes  the  finest 

MATS 

Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il¬ 
lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Features. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 

.J 
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for  DECEMBER  17,  1938 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 


Newspapers — For  Sale— Wanted 


We  have  bayors  for  daily  newspapers  sell¬ 
ing  from  $40,000  to  $2,500,000;  weeklies 
$10,000  to  $30,000.  Our  buyers  are  amply 
able  to  purchase  properties  which  we  can 
recommend.  HARl^  ELL  &  FELL,  2026 
Fourth  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville, 
Mich. 


For  Sale,  three  Southern  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Confidential  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  highe.<it  references.  Don 
B.  Newburn,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


Help  Wanttd 


Sports  Editor  wanted  for  suburban  news¬ 
paper  in  metropolitan  area;  salary  $60.00. 
Applicant  must  have  experience  in  pro¬ 
motional  work.  Also,  rewrite  man  with 
desk  experience.  State  references.  Box 
4790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 

Circulation  Manager  Past  five  years  with 
Eastern  morning  and  Sunday  over  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  circulation  as  Manager  city 
suburban  and  country.  In  city  with  five 
dailies,  three  Sundays,  we  progressed 
from  last  to  third  in  circulation.  Last  to 
second  in  advertising.  Age  thirty-three. 
Married.  Can  furnish  best  references  pres¬ 
ent  employer  and  record  past  fourteen 
years  Metropolitan  newspapers.  Is  there 
a  Publisher,  Business  Manager  who  wants 
a  steady,  sound  increase  in  circulation  and 
rates!  An  interview  will  convince  that 
I  am  the  man  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Box  4785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanttd 
Editorial 

Somewhere  West 

Between  the  Mexican  and 

Canadian  Borders  Is  a 
Publisher 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
i  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notices 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE  I 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily 
avsilslile,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  ownership,  administration, 
management,  personnel,  features,  circula¬ 
tions,  advertising  rates,  linage  statistics 
and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  wealth  of  informative  material  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertiser  and  agency  service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
‘•EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  oocuptes  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we 
msy  be  able  to  render. 

The  Service  Manager 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers,  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substantial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  The 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


More  money  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Editorial 

THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  WARD 
—Where  anything  can  happen — 

An  original  COLUMN  designed  to  make 
people  THINK,  WONDER,  REMEMBER, 
SMILE  and  perhaps  maybe  even 
LAUGH  1  Will  submit  upon  receipt  of 
letter.  D.  W.  Bush,  100  E.  Park  Avenue, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


j  Idep  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 

Stage,  Screen.  Radio  Plays;  Verse,  Jokes, 
I  Gags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
I  unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
1  CO.,  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


Feature  Material  Wanted 

Radio  Sponsor  wants  inside  stories  about 
well-known  events  or  people.  Must  be 
facts.  Writing  ability  un-important.  For 
details,  address  Box  4764,  Editor  & 
rublisher. 


Feature  Writers  I  Artists!  Growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  features 
I  for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
Independent  Publishers,  17  East  42nd  St., 
-New  York  City. 


Syndicate  Salesmen:  Exclusive  territory, 
profitable  commissions  on  editorial  car¬ 
toon  that  has  won  a  .spot  on  many  of 
America’s  foremost  dailies.  Send  for 
details.  Box  4720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  (or  staff),  creative 
mind,  all  classifications,  good  personality, 
dependable,  temperate,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  references.  Box  4786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman- -thoroughly  experi 
enced,  capable.  Knows  local,  national 
selling  and  merchandising.  Excellent  copy, 
layout.  Good  habits.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Age  27,  single.  College  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Triple  Threat  Man 

Salesman,  copy,  layout:  four  years  morning 
and  evening  dailies;  journalism  graduate; 
28;  married;  seeks  solicitor  large  daily 
or  manager  small  daily.  Box  4772,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  with  creative  ability.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record  in  linage  gains  during 
twenty  years  employment  with  same 
publisher.  Seventeen  of  these  years  my 
department  led  all  Sunday  display  auto¬ 
motive  linage  throughout  the  country, 
averaging  985,000  lines. 

Have  automotive  and  national  contacts 
that  are  invaluable — contacts  with  agency 
executives  who  are  closest  to  the  buying 
desk,  and  the  key  executives  of  tho 
manufacturing  companies  representing  all 
accounts. 

Traveled  extensively  for  tsventy-five 
years,  and  have  a  well-rounded  newspaper 
experience  on  every  elassification  of  a 
newspaper,  except  (he  mechanical  division. 

A  proven  linage  record  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  as  well  as  every  attribute  that 
means  success! 

The  more  competitive  the  territory,  the 
more  aggressiveness  in  selling,  in  a  rom- 
mon  sense  manner  will  be  applied.  I 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quisitc.s  of  productivity  for  both  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  publisher — both  must 
make  money. 

Have  represented  publications  from 
75,000  to  550.000  in  major  cities  and 
small  communities.  My  recommendations 
nre  a  cross-section  of  the  country,  and 
emanate  from  leaders  of  industry.  My 
publishers  in  every  instance  will  spon¬ 
sor  me. 

In  my  early  forties;  married  and  with 
temperate  habits.  I’ll  make  an  excellent 
investment  to  any  publisher. 

Available  immediately  and  will  travel, 
anywhere.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  16  Living¬ 
ston  Avenue.  Arlington,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Kearny  2-2057. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


Circulation  Manager— now  employed  desires 
change.  Capable  of  producing  results 
with  profit.  Ten  years’  experience  in 
every  phase  of  circulation — from  carrier 
boy  promotion  to  five-day  publication. 
Department  now  showing  60%  profit.  If 
your  department  isn’t  showing  enough 
profit,  I’m  your  man.  Box  4765,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circnlation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery,  City,  Country, 
mail  experience.  Ten  years  with  two 
leading  dailies.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Familiar  with  every 
branch  circulation  work.  Develop  dealer, 
street  sales  and  carrier  delivery.  Refer¬ 
ences  proving  success  for  the  asking. 
Box  4755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  or  Country  Circulator — 15  years  ex¬ 
perience  Home  Delivery,  Newsstands, 
carrier  promotion  by  mail.  Ten  years  with 
one  publisher.  Excellent  references.  Will 
go  anywhere,  prefer  South.  Box  4791, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


of  an  afternoon  doily  in  a  mediuni-.sized 
city  whu  needs  a  ninn  capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  his  news  department. 

He  is  looking  for  a  man  36  years  old, 
trained  by  14  years  of  all-around  ex¬ 
perience  from  reporter  to  news  executive, 
and  as  publisher  of  a  weekly,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  or  long  hours,  who  has  a 
pleasant  personality  and  gets  along  with 
all  kinds  of  people.  He  is  looking  for 
a  man  who  was  born  in  the  West,  educated 
at  school  and  college  in  the  East,  and 
has  been  a  news  executive  on  papers  in 
the  Northwest  from  17,000  to  70,000 
circulation,  published  a  weekly  in  the 
South  and  is  now  in  New  York. 

The  writer  desires  to  return  West  to 
a  plea.sant  city  to  make  his  permanent 
home  with  his  wife,  with  the  eventual 
possibility  of  being  able  to  make  a  small 
investment  if  mutually  agreeable. 

This  publisher  can  learn  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  will  he  furnished  references 
and  if  sati.^factory,  can  arrange  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  for  after  January  1st. 
by  writing  Box  4754,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

What  Follows  tho  Peace  of  Munich? 
Perhaps  I  can  help  you  find  the  an.swer. 
Am  commuting  between  Paris  and  Berlin, 
starting  soon  after  the  New  Year.  Speak 
good  German  and  French,  have  had  two 
years’  experience  in  Europe.  Will  send 
mailers,  inexpensive,  on  any  topic  or 
l)erson.'ility  desired.  References  given. 
Write  F.  G.  S.  JK.,  30  Northmoor  Road, 

Hartford.  Connecticut _ 

A  newspaperman,  experienced  ns  city,  wire 
editor,  reporter,  rewrite,  editorial  writer; 
$40.  C-15,  8656  Dumbarton  Road,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan^ _ 

Active  young  reporter  rewrite  man.  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper,  magazine  work,  ns  well 
as  movie-dramatic  reviewing.  University 
Journalism  graduate.  Box  4766,  Editor 

A  Publisher^ _ 

At  Liberty — Fast,  reliable  rewrite  man. 
New  York  or  vicinity  preferred.  Salary 
moderate.  Box  4767,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Copy  editor,  rewrite,  reporter.  25.  Four 
years  experience  New  York  and  Buffalo; 
two  years  financial  experience.  Can  write 
background  news  reviews.  Two  degrees. 
Single.  Box  4691,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Editor,  45,  experienced  all  positions,  seeks 
situation;  smaller  city  daily  preferred. 
Well  qualified  and  dependable.  Box  4695, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

Editor,  59;  copyreader,  writer,  executive; 
many  years  desk  and  general  experience 
on  large  and  small  newspapers;  seeks 
interview;  salary  no  object,  interested 
only  in  work.  Box  4768,  Editor  A  Piib- 

lislier. _ 

Editorial  Artist — twenty  years’  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  State  salary  and  conditions. 

Box  4728,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

Editorial  Writer,  30,  single.  Seven  ycar.s’ 
Ncw.spaper  and  Press  As.sociation  ex 
pcrience.  Four  years  on  pai>cr  50.000 
circulation;  two  years  in  New  York, 
and  one  year  in  Europe.  Two  University 
degrees.  Now  writing  features  New  York 
City  daily.  Box  4475,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  Hearst  Reporter-Rewrite.  Six 
years  street  and  desk.  Able  political  and 
feature  writer.  Wrote  for  dalies  coast 
to  coast.  Available  immediately.  Young, 
college.  Box  4776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
I’m  the  man  for  weekly,  small  daily  edi¬ 
torship  or  metropolitan  beat,  desk,  re¬ 
write.  Versatile,  experienced,  non  niiioii. 
26,  married.  ROWLAND,  7221  2n<l 

Northwest,  Seattl^; _ 

J’onmalism  graduate,  single,  wants  earn 
future.  Has  initiative,  but  willing  to 
learnt  Independent,  chain,  press  service. 
Box  4758,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Journaliat,  27.  4  yrs.  Manhattan  reporter. 
Good  on  sports,  courts,  and  scandal. 
Wants  change  to  small  city  daily.  Box 

4694,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

News  Cartoonist,  age  31,  freed  by  demise 
of  King  Features  Service.  Box  4761, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Newsman  would  like  new  job  for  Christmas 
present.  Now  employed  as  circulation 
manager  on  midwestern  daily.  Graduate 
Missouri  Journalism  School,  single,  25. 
experienced  all  departments.  Prefer  re¬ 
porting.  Box  4760,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanttd 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Photographer  —  experienced  in  news  and 
publicity.  Three  years  with  picture 
agency.  Age  25.  Excellent  references. 

Box  4777,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

Photographer — 23,  wishes  position  on  daily 
paper,  preferably  eastern  part  of  United 
States.  Own  equipment,  car.  Three  years’ 
experience  Metropolitan  area.  Box  4762, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter.  I'm  25,  unmarried,  now  employed 
on  high-class  house  organ.  YOU  have 
seen  my  work.  Four  years  on  present  job. 
Seek  opening  on  daily.  Will  start  at  2/3 
present  salary.  Box  4770,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Reporter — rewrite,  21;  experienced  New 
York  City  dailies.  United  Press.  Sports 
and  general  news.  References.  Box  4774, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Seven  Years  to  .  .  .  Oblivion? 

Do  my  7  years’  experience  as  production 
man  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  N.  Y.  and 
Philadelphia  daily  and  weekly  papers 
mean  anything  to  an  advertising  agency! 
Fage-Davis  graduate,  26,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  on  production  or  research  staff.  Go 
anywhere.  Walter  J.  Gold,  519  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ _ 

Small-town  Dallies — Can  you  use  a  young 
man  who  can  do  anything  on  a  news¬ 
paper  but  run  a  linotype  machine  and 
set  type!  College  man  with  press  asso 
elation  experience.  References.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  not  less  than  $20.00 
per  week.  Write:  J.  Dailey,  3210  Ward 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administrative 


Some  daily  publishers  find  their  manufac¬ 
turing  and  publishing  problems  require 
more  time  and  energy  than  they  are 
able  or  willing  to  devote,  six  days  per 
week. 

Merely  the  plant  and  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  constitute  a  job  that  increasingly 
calls  for  more  attention  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perience  and  aptitude.  The  problems  are 
so  closely  related  to  advertising,  news 
and  editorial  policy  that  the  publisher 
probably  wishes  he  were  twins. 

Many  a  sizeable  newspajier  is  paying 
indirectly  many  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  for  the  services  of  an  associate 
or  assistant  publisher,  who  could  be 
employed  for  less  than  half  of  what  is 
being  indirectly  spent,  without  having 
the  benefit  of  his  services  to  the  over¬ 
burdened  publisher. 

A  publisher  wanted  to  retire,  so  he  sold 
his  newspaper.  Now  he  wishes  he  had 
employed  an  associate  or  assistant  pub 
lisher,  to  help  carry  the  daily  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  a 
publisher  is  struggling  with  a  lot  of 
problems  and  details  that  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  an  exi)erienced  associate.  Here 
is  a  .former  publisher  now  occn|>ied,  but 
who  desires  to  assume  such  duties.  Re¬ 
plies  of  publishers  will  be  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4684.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situafiont  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Foreman  —  Age  46,  in 
charge  Metropolitan  Daily,  desires  a 
change.  References.  Box  4710,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  or  Composing  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent — twenty  years’  experience  on 
small  and  metropolitan  papers,  desires 
change.  At  present  superintendent  of 
large  metropolitan  paper  Low  costs. 
References.  Box  4743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  and  News-Photographer  de¬ 
sires  employment  by  reliable  publisher. 
Plenty  experience  in  both  departments. 
Box  982,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


Pressroom  Foreman  with  many  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  black  and  R.  O.  P. 
color  printing  desires  change  to  progres¬ 
sive  paper  where  inventive  and  creative 
ideas  have  value.  Take  pride  in  low 
waste-paper  reports  as  well  as  good 
printing.  Fourteen  yean  on  present  job. 
Box  4725,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Pressas  &  Machiaary  For  Sal* 


For  Sale:  16  page  two-to-one  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  press,  including  Duplex  stereotype 
melting  pot  with  very  economical  Oilo 
iiiatic  oil  burner,  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled,  pump,  casting  box,  boring  and 
trimming  machine.  Duplex  matrix  mould¬ 
ing  machine,  chipping  block  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  35-3  semi-automatic  press  drive; 
a  complete  unit  ready  to  run.  Equip 
ment  in  excellent  condition  and  may  he 
seen  in  operation  any  week  day.  Will 
be  sold  boxed  snd  crated,  f.o.b.  Ottawa. 
Illinois.  Reason  for  selling — moving  into 
new  building  and  installing  larger  press. 
DAILY  REPUBLICAN-TIMES,  Ottawa, 

Illinois. _ 

For  Sale — Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chine,  6  Molds,  Gas  Pot.  Inc..  A.  C. 

Meyer,  Lyon  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ ^ 

A  Rare  Offer.  Duplex  Model  A.  (Latest 
model)  Serial  over  1200.  $3,200.  PAJAY, 
102  W.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Foolish 
QHestion  Is 
Answered 


MAYBE  there  are  cycles  in  this  col- 
umning  business,  as  we  used  to 
think  there  were  in  Wall  Street. 

Whether  there  are  or 
not,  we  seem  to  be  in 
one  now,  with  none 
of  the  fun  of  a  Coney 
Island  merry-go- 
round.  Uncle  Sam’s 
grayclads  have  put  several  letters  on 
the  desk  within  the  past  week,  either 
asking  for  information  on  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  by  people  of  the 
Jewish  race,  or  requesting  a  discussion 
of  the  question. 

There  isn’t  any  Jewish  qu3stion  that 
concerns  the  ownership  of  American 
newspapers.  Nobody  has  been  much 
concerned  about  it  until  the  recent 
rabble  rousing  began  prating  about 
■■Jewish  control  of  the  channels  of 
public  opinion.”  There  isn’t  any  such 
control.  We  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
personalities.  This  paper  does  not 
judge  its  friends  by  their  race,  for 
which  they  have  no  responsibility,  nor 
their  religion,  which  is  strictly  the 
business  of  each  as  an  individual.  We 
have  no  lists  of  newspaper  owners, 
classified  as  Jewish,  Swedenborgian, 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  and  we  don't 
expect  to  compile  any. 

A  check  of  our  acquaintances  and 
memory  leads  us  to  put  down  10  or  12 
names  of  people  who  we  know  to  be  of 
Jewish  faith  or  descent  among  news¬ 
paper  owners.  We  estimate  the  total 
circulation  of  their  newspapers  at 
2,250,000  daily  and  2,300,000  Sunday — 
the  bulk  of  both  being  concentrated  in 
the  circulations  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Philadelphia  Record,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  At  most,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  about  5  per  cent  of  the  daily  and 
7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  know  anything  of  the  men  who 
control  these  newspapers,  and  we 
know  some  of  them  intimately,  it  is 
that  they  are  no  more  conscious  of 
their  race  and  religion  as  newspaper 
operators  than  are  hundreds  of  their 
able  Gentile  competitors.  They  belong 
to  Jewish  organizations  support  Jew¬ 
ish  charities,  and  incidentally,  we  know 
of  several  who  are  generous  contri¬ 
butors  to  Christian  and  non-sectarian 
funds.  They  take  a  large  part  in  their 
community  affairs,  regardless  of  creed, 
and  are  usually  the  wheel  horses  of 
any  committee  which  has  a  public  job 
to  do. 

There  isn’t  a  bigot  among  them,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  too 
intelligent  to  tie  their  business  hands 
by  intolerance.  To  dispel  even  the 
least  suspicion  that  their  creed  domi¬ 
nates  their  papers,  they  uniformly  em¬ 
ploy  non-Jewish  editors  and  editorial 
executives.  Their  business  depart¬ 
ments,  too,  are  for  the  most  part  under 
non-Jewish  direction.  We  should 
judge  that  the  number  of  Jewish 
owner-publishers  is  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  number  of  Jewish  busi¬ 
ness  office  heads  of  newspapers  owned 
by  Christians. 


Publishers  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  or  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Why  all  the  hubbub,  anyway?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  World  Almanac,  there 
are  about  16,000,000  Jews  in  the  whole 
world;  less  than  5,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  1,765,000  in  New 
York  City,  where,  in  1927,  they  con¬ 
stituted  about  29  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  For  the  whole  country,  the 
Jewish  population  is  about  3.5  per 
cent,  most  of  them  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
submerged  third. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  did  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  work  any  newspaperman  has 
contributed  to  this  topic  when  he 
■’called  the  egregious  Gentile  to  ac¬ 
count”  in  the  Advertiser  for  Dec.  4. 
If  Jews  are  “different,”  he  says,  the 
Gentile  have  made  them  so  by  oppres¬ 
sion  down  the  ages.  He  concludes  his 
four-column  article  thus: 

■’If  we  are  to  coax  the  Jew  out  of  his 
acquired  but  inevitable  group  con¬ 
sciousness  and  natural  sensitiveness, 
and  if  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  sink 
the  fuel  that  feeds  the  leaping  flames 
of  passion  and  prejudice  and  at  last 
burn  down  the  lovely  pillars  of  civili¬ 
zation,  we  shall  have  to  purge  our¬ 
selves.  That  striding  Colossus  known 
as  the  Nordic  Gentile  must  be  bom 
again.  He  must  hit  the  sawdust  trail 
singing,  “Just  As  I  Am  Without  One 
Plea,”  lest  on  some  dark  tomorrow  his 
tongue  cleave  to  his  mouth  as  he 
stands  aghast  at  the  wreckage  of  pre¬ 
cious  things  all  about  it.” 

If  that  can  come  from  the  Deep 
South,  supposedly  ridden  by  race  pre¬ 
judice  and  Kluxism,  can  there  be  any 
excuse  for  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
in  cosmopolitan  New  York?  We  think 
not. 


ate  in  everything  except  work.  In 
our  own  organization,  sudden  death 
struck  Bob  Mann  last  spring — a  chap 
who  generally  worked  at  an  even 
pace,  seldom  seemed  to  worry,  and  set 
the  example  of  temperance  in  all 
things  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Our  physician,  neighbor  and  friend, 
who  knows  many  newspapermen, 
warns  us  continually  that  modern 
times  and  modern  newspaper  oi>erat- 
ing  methods  burn  men  out  before 
their  time,  especially  men  whose  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  a  daily  fixed  produc¬ 
tion,  whether  it  is  a  column  or  a  daily 
paper,  or  the  meeting  of  financial  ob¬ 
ligations  when  revenue  doesn’t  quite 
match  outgo. 

Worry,  the  doctor  says,  is  more 
wearing  than  work.  Carrying  office 
work  or  office  worries  home  he  re¬ 
gards  as  a  standing  invitation  to  the 
Man  with  the  Scythe.  Neglect  of 
“trifling  pains,”  which  are  nature’s  fire 
alarm,  he  finds  the  common  thing 
among  newspaper  executives  who 
think  that  they  have  to  drive  the  job 
through  until  they  drop.  Tooth 
trouble,  sore  throats,  belly  aches,  he 
says,  mean  nothing  to  the  driver  until 
he  is  knocked  flat  on  his  back  by  the 
terrifying  wallop  of  angina  pectoris. 
Which  is  often  too  late. 


THIS  same  medico  reads  E  &  P  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  some  of  the  books 
which  put  newspapers  on  the  pan, 
and  he  is  now  nurs- 
Why  We  thaf  the 

Seldom  Talker  has  to 

Worry-Much  f 


IF  THIS  SET-UP  constitutes  a  “Jew¬ 
ish  problem,”  in  the  opinion  of  our 
readers,  then  we’ll  admit  that  we  can’t 
size  up  a  problem. 
A  Word  The  charge  that  news 

Haan  channels  are  con- 

From  the  Deep 

Jewish  interests  is 
also  absurd.  There  is 
not  a  single  Jew  on  the  board  of  the 
Associated  Press;  none  on  the  direc¬ 
torate  of  the  United  Press  or  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  No  Jew  is  a 
director  of  the  American  Newspaper 


HARDLY  a  day  passes  lately  that  we 
don’t  find  in  the  morning  paper  the 
news  that  another  good  friend  has 
passed  forever  from 
Friends  That  might 

Who  Have  Died  a  si^  of  our  own 
_  „  advancing  years  and 

Too  Young  the  second  -  by  -  sec¬ 

ond  approach  of 
“thirty,”  except  that  several  of  the 
men  whose  deaths  have  been  recently 
noted  are  far  from  aged,  in  a  day 
which  boasts  that  it  has  added  years 
to  the  Biblical  span.  It  hasn’t,  of 
course,  at  the  end  in  which  we  are 
most  interested,  but  it  hasn’t  yet 
reached  the  point  (we  hope)  where 
life  begins  at  40  and  ends  at  45. 

Victor  Watson,  in  his  fifties,  stopped 
the  clock  by  falling  or  jumping  from 
a  New  York  hotel  window.  Paul  An¬ 
derson,  only  45,  met  his  end  by  taking 
what  the  coroner  called  a  suicidal  dose 
of  a  sedative — ^with  a  brilliant  career 
behind  him  and  plenty  to  do  ahead. 
Harry  Irish,  in  his  40’s,  succumbed 
to  a  long  illness  after  better  than 
average  success  as  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  New  York  and  midwestem 
cities.  Jacob  Omansky,  44,  was  strick¬ 
en  while  riding  in  Central  Park — a 
veritable  dynamo  of  a  man,  with  a 
finger  on  every  pulse  of  the  four 
newspapers  owned  by  J.  David  Stern. 

The  one  common  quality  that  these 
four  had  was  a  zeal  for  working. 
Hours  meant  nothing,  opportunity  for 
recreation  little.  Perhaps  all  four 
shared  a  penchant  for  worrying  about 
their  own  and  the  other  fellow’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  of  them  sought  occasional 
escape  from  the  daily  grind  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  newspapermen 
—  alcohol,  sometimes  more  than 
enough.  The  other  two  were  temper- 


ganda,  where  the  Old  Man  is  fall 
confessor,  fixer,  and  financier, 
out  elation  at  his  own  importance! 
humiliation  for  the  people  who 
proach  him  as  first  among  equals, 
have  heard  too  many  stories, 
both  sides,  to  believe  that  that  i 
of  newspaper  relationship  is  on 
way  out.  Too  bad  if  it  is.  The 
tentially  greatest  weakness  of 
operation  is  the  thinning  of  that 
between  the  employe  and  the  boss  a 
the  substitution  of  a  cold,  ledga 
bound  corporation  for  the  warm 
that  makes  great  newspapers. 


dous  spiritual  con¬ 
tortions  to  square  his 
own  ideals  with  the  actual  newspaper 
performance  that  these  pages  weekly 
record.  That,  too,  is  bad  for  the 
health,  counsels  the  doctor. 

If  we  were  conscious  of  any  such 
personal  problem,  we’d  probably 
agree  with  him.  If  we  had  to  approach 
this  weekly  page  with  the  notion  that 
we  were  the  anointed  keeper  of  the 
newspaper  conscience  and  had  to  do 
penance  for  every  slip  that  we  noted 
from  professed  ideals,  we’d  hunt  a 
more  pleasant  way  of  keeping  the 
family  fed  and  shod.  After  25  years 
in  newspaper  work,  nearly  20  of  it 
with  Editor  &  Publisher,  we  should 
be  of  small  credit  to  our  Celtic  ances¬ 
tors  if  we  had  not  evolved  a  working 
phUosophy  about  newspapers  and  the 
job  of  reporting  their  deeds. 

For  one  thing,  we  know  after  25 
years  that  they  are  neither  as  pure 
and  unselfish  as  some  of  them  claim 
to  be,  nor  as  bad  as  their  critics  paint 
them.  We  know  among  publishers  a 
few  prigs,  martinets,  ignoramuses, 
despots,  hogs  and  snobs.  A  few,  and 
only  a  few.  You  could  put  all  the 
undesirables  we  know  into  one  class¬ 
room.  We  also  know  scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  just  plain  honest  men,  usually 
a  bit  better  informed  than  the  average 
business  man  but  seldom  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  future  and  how  its  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  met.  We  have  foimd 
them  sympathetic,  generous  (some¬ 
times  paternalistic)  toward  their  em¬ 
ployes,  and  stiffbacked  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  journalistic  ethics. 

For  every  Frank  Munsey  who  would 
fire  a  man  because  he  was  too  fat  or 
wore  the  wrong  shade  of  necktie,  we 
can  name  you  a  hundred  who  will 
keep  a  man  on  the  payroll  long  after 
his  useful  days  are  past  and  find  him 
work  that  will  not  lower  the  man’s 
respect  for  himself.  There  are  still 
scores  of  offices,  despite  guild  propa- 


"Time 
Heals  All 
Things” 


EVENTS  of  the  past  20  years  have  n 
doubtedly  increased  the  number 
papers  where  staff  relationships  i 
impersonal  and  a 
phasis  runs  to  j 
monthly,  weekly, 
daily  balance  she 
by  which  perfon 
ance  is  judged.  1 
know  that,  know  it  is  no  good 
newspapers  or  newspapermen,  but 
don’t  lie  awake  nights  thinking  of  hoM 
to  overcome  it.  Like  every  other  hi 
man  error,  it  has  brought  its  oi 
punishment  and  will  eventually  a 
ate  its  own  remedy. 

You  find  guild  trouble  blazing  hal| 
test  where  publishers  have  appli 
“strictly  business”  methods  to 
artistic  and  professional  side  of  P<4 
ting  out  a  newspaper.  The  guild 
der  its  present  leadership  is  a  prokl 
lem  almost  everywhere  it  exists,  1 
it  isn’t  as  a  rule  a  plague  spot  whi 
publishers  have  looked  beyond  thfl 
radical  labor  union  tactics,  shut  th(i| 
ears  to  obvious  provocation, 
sought  a  fair  settlement  based 
mutual  self-respect.  We  know, 
that  the  guild  leadership  has 
quently  played  to  the  gallery  i 
intentionally  or  not,  forced  drastic 
tion  when  the  mutual  interests  of  boil 
parties  indicated  moderation, 
know  that  can’t  go  on.  A  modus 
vendi  has  to  be  reached,  soon  or  lal| 
Nor  do  we  worry  about  censoi 
by  advertisers,  which  is  impoi 
neither  in  volume  nor  intensity.  We 
have  done  plenty  of  mulling  over  4l 
use  of  news  columns  for  politid 
propaganda,  but  we  see  in  it  nothin 
novel.  We  know  from  considerahl 
study  that  no  newspaper  success  w» 
ever  built  on  hate,  on  catering  l» 
crooked  politics  or  crooked  busineai 
or  on  misinforming  the  public  con¬ 
sistently.  We’ve  read  too  many  tomb¬ 
stones. 

So,  Doc,  when  our  last  inomM 
comes,  we  don’t  think  the  autopiF^ 
verdict  will  be  a  mess  of  Latin  me«i-| 
ing  that  the  other  man’s  business  is  «I1 
tangled  up  in  our  heart  muscles. 

We  know  that  newspapers  are  dr 
from  perfect,  and  we’ll  agree  wid 
their  many  friends  and  critics  thA 
they  are  better  today  than  they  ev*r 
have  been.  We’ll  also  agree  wi4| 
George  Seldes  that  that  is  not  enouW 
— but  we’ll  not  try  to  accelerate  lW 
process  of  improvement  by  worryis^ 
and  sleepless  nights.  Just  try  to  td 
the  story  as  it  happens.  IncidentaUft': 
this  line  is  written  at  12.15  a.m.,  D** 
cember  13 — and  we  hope  Doc  isn’t  it 
his  window  observing  our  silhouettrf* 
back  and  skull. 


AP  COMPLETES  SHIFT 

The  Associated  Press  this  week; 
completed  shifting  all  of  its  ne*li 
gathering  services  to  its  new  head*^ 
quarters  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Ne* 
York.  The  “switchover”  of  its  wW 
services,  which  had  been  schedulHI 
for  noon  Dec.  11,  instead  will  b» 
accomplished  at  the  same  time 
18,  O.  S.  Gramling.  executive  a.ssist*| 
in  charge  of  membership  told 
&  Publisher.  Technical  difficultiil 
caused  the  postponement. 


